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Tine  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter,  Geneva. 


r/k#  SoMe  of  CaMn’o  Pulpit  Ehquonco,  and  a  Shrino  for  Proob/torian  PUgrimo, 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


£>ecember  i8, 


Herald  Sermons 

By  Rev.  GEORGE  H.  HEPWORTH. 

Author  of  “Hiram  Golfs  Religion,”  etc. 

45  Short  Seroion*  reprinted  from  the 
New  York  Herald. 

12mo.  252  pages.  Portrait  of  Author.  f  t.OO. 

'‘Perhaps  it  is  hnt  Jast  to  eav  that  in  a  Iona  life-t*me  I 
have  never  heard  many  Hertuons  ihat  hive  deaerve  i  to 
rauk  with  the  sermon  editorials  of  the  Sunday  Uerald, 
and  I  have  heardatseataoflearaioK.wherelhavere- 
8i''rd,  and  in  this  city,  mani.ifnot  most,  of  tue  disilo- 
guished  preerhers  of  the  preseot  generation.  Por  sim¬ 
plicity  aud  vividness  of  stateuient  aud  arunment  of  the 
grand  truths  of  the  Bioie.  for  the  lustruction  and  com¬ 
fort  of  great  nombeiB  of  people,  they  rank  ceilamly  f  r 
tieyotd  m'Hlerat**  expressions  ot  cl'ssificalion.  ...  I 
hear  them  spoken  of  on  everii  hand-in  business  and 
social  circles.”— Ertrocf  from  Letter. 


Helps  to  Bible  study  are  always  the  main  feature 
of  The  Sunday  School  Times.  The  best  writers  in 
the  various  lines  of  exposition  and  comment  and  illus¬ 
tration  and  questioning  give  their  best  work,  week  by 
week,  in  its  columns,  in  connection  with  the  Inter¬ 
national  lessons. 

Drs.  Beecher  and  Riddle  contribute  Critical  Notes ;  Drs. 
Geikie  and  McLaren,  articles  on  each  lesson  ;  Bishop  Warren, 
Teaching  Points;  H.  Clay  Trumbull.  Illustrative  Applications; 

Dr.  Schauffler,  Teaching  Hints ;  Faith  Latimer,  Hints  for  the 
Intermediate  Teacher;  Julia  E.  Peck,  Hints  for  the  Primarj' 
Teacher;  Canon  Tristram,  and  others.  Oriental  Lesson-Lights  ; 
Amos  R.  Wells,  Question  Hints. 

In  addition  to  these  helps  the  paper  will  contain, 
during  1895,  “  Practical  Hints  for  Sunday-School 
Workers,”  a  series  of  articles  on  “Recent  Discoveries 
in  Bible  Lands,”  and  a  series  on  “Child  Life  in  Many 
Lands,”  with  other  matter  of  exceptional  interest. 

Subscription  Rates — 50  cents  a  year  in  clubs  of  five  or  more  to  one 
address.  $1.00  in  clubs  of  two  or  more  to  separate  addresses.  One  free  copy 
with  every  ten  paid  for  in  a  club  of  either  kind.  $1.00  single  copies.  To 
ministers,  missionaries,  and  theological  students,  $1.00.  S|>ecimen  copies  free. 

JOHN  D.  WATTLES  &  CO.,  1031  Walnut  SL  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Jt  T  THE  SA  ME  A  VTHOR. 

Hiram  Golfs  Relig^ion 


Or,  *‘The  Shoemaker  by  the  Grace  of  God.” 

13th  thousand.  16mo,  134  pages,  cloth,  75  cents. 

“PI  in  talks  of  a  sh  wmaker  and  a  panou.  Thev  are  In 
dialect;  the  si  vie  is  both  quaint  aud  strong.  A  book  that 
gives  tlie  leader  something  to  think  about.  .  .  .  Tue 
sterlir  g,  homely,  r  ommou  sense  of  the  uook  iscommand- 
ing  wiue  attention.”— The  ErangtVgt. 


They  Met  in  Heaven 


5th  Thousand.  16mo,  216  pages  cloth,  75  cents. 

“  This  is  a  ten 'er  *nd  lielpful  study  In  re’'glous  ei- 

perie  ces . To  ninny  Dr.  Hepworin’s  e  fort 

may  he  a  hand  stretched  our  from  Heaven.  To  all  it 
nill  be  a  book  of  imre.  gentle,  and  persuasive  Christian 
inspiration.”— /iidependenf. 


The  Life  Beyond 


This  Mortal  flust  Put  on  Immortality. 

2d  Thousand.  16mo,  116  pages,  cloth,  75  cents. 

”  It  is  my  privilege  to  ell  the  old  stiry  in  my  own  way 
and  I  may  be  peimitted  to  hope  that  these  paves  will 
carry  guoa  cheer  to  some  forluiu  or  wearied  soul  that 
gro.ips  in  the  darkness  and  longs  for  the  light  ” — FS'om 
the  Preface. 


XLhe  (Tbristmas 

“Centun?.” 


CHKISTKAS  PlCTUltKS  AND  POEMS,  6  COMPLETE 
STOBIES,  as  FULL-PACE  ILLUSTRATIONS,  ETC. 
Interesting  chapters  in  Prof.  Sloane’s 
Bleat  historical  work,  pronounced 
by  press  and  public  the  best  life  of 


Sent  hy  maU,  postpaid,  on  receipt  of  prices. 

E.  P.  DUTTON  Sl  CO 

PuMihhers, 

31  West  23rt  Street,  New  York. 


NAPOLEON 


napoleon’s  attempts  AT  AUTHORSHIP, 
CARBISON  UFE,  PERSONAL  TRAITS,  ETC. 

RUDYARD  KIPLING’S 

First  American  story,  “A  Walking  Delegate.” 

MARION  CRAWFORD’S 

“Casa  Rraccio,"  a  stining  serial  of  Italian  life. 
First  chapters  of  a  new  novel,  “An 
Errant  Wooing,”  by 

MRS.  BURTON  HARRISON. 


INEBRIETY 


iftti  :miii  orkurrEKuti] 


Its  Etio'ogv,  Pathology,  Treatment  and  Jurisprudence. 
By  Norman  Kerr.  M  D.,  F.  L.  8.  Third  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  6.50  pages,  $3.50. 

‘This  volume  is  enormously  valuable."— AVw  York 
Herald 

••  I'te  best  arranged  and  most  valuable  work  on  this 
subject.”— 3/e<l<caJ  liuttetin. 

SANDOW’S  SYSTEM  OF  PHYSICAL 
TRAINING 

For  Men,  Women,  and  Child’en.  Crown  8vo.  tO  half 
tone  Illustraiions,  c  ie5y  from  life.  Fourih  edition, 
unauiidged.  $2  00.  Auil.oiiialivelv  declared  to  be  the 
best  book  ever  published  on  i  his  subject. 

THE  GIST  OF  WHIST. 

By  C.  E.  Coffin.  Fourth  edition,  carefully  revised  and 
brought  no  to  date.  Cloi  h,  76  cents  The  n.ost  concise 
a'. d  intelligent,  as  well  as  the  laiest  manual  on  the 
American  game. 

THE  UNTEMPERED  WIND. 

ByJoANNA  E.  Wood.  12mo,  c’o'h.  $1.(10;  paper,  SOcents. 

’The  sirougesi  and  best  Aiuericau  novel  of  the  year.”— 
Current  Literature. 

THE  STRANGER  WOMAN. 

By  John  8TBANOK  Winter.  Fseudonjm  Series.  Cloth, 
50  cents. 

NAVAL  CADET  CARLYLE’S  GLOVE, 

By  Iona  Oaklev  Gorham.  13®o,  cloth.  $1.00;  paper 
50  ceuts. 

UNDER  THE  CORSICAN. 

By  Emilt  Howland  Hoppin.  12mo  cloth.  $1.00;  paper, 
50  cents.  _ 

For  sale  by  all  booksellers,  or  sent  poidpaid  on  receipt  of 
price  by  Tpubltshers, 

J.  SELWIN  TAIT  &  SONS, 

65  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 


T'HIS  magnificent  Christmas  number,  sold  everywhere,  price  35  CCTts.  New  yearly  subsenters 
who  begin  with  this  is.ue  may  have  the  November  numl^r  (the  first  of  the  new  volume)  free 
00  reauesL  All  booksellers  and  newsdealers  take  subscriptions,— $^00, — or  reimtmnce  My  be 
°  THE  CENTURY  CO.,  Union  Square.  New  York. 


Mott  corditlly  and  unqualifiedly  commended.”  — Rtv.  J.  E.  TWITCHELL,  0. 0.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

THE  BIBLE  STUDY 


FORMERLY  CALLED 


Three 

Series 


The  Gospel  History  of  Jesus  Christ. 

Outlines  of  Old  Testament  History. 

The  History  of  the  Apostolic  Church, 

For  free  specimen  copies  and  testimonials  from  prominent  Pastors  and  Superintendents,  address, 
THE  BIBLE  STUDY  PUBUSHING  CO..  21  BROMFIELO  5T.,  BOSTON. 


In  addition  to  the  attractive  feature  of  Color  Printing,  adopted  for  our  four  weekly  S.  S. 
papers  for  1895,  we  wish,  if  possible,  to  raise  their  already  superior  literary  standard  to  a  still 
higher  plane.  In  order  to  secure  a  high  class  of  articles  suited  to  each,  we  offer  $2,000.00  in 
&6  piixea  of  from  $200.00  to  $20.00  each.  All  other  desirable  articles  sent  us  will  be 
accepted  and  paid  for  at  our  regular  ratea  Six  classes  of  MSS.  wanted.  Writers  may  compete 
in  any  one  or  more  classes.  Write  immediately  for  particulars,  which  give  awards,  terms  of  call, 
classification  and  general  Instructiona  Earnest,  educated  C3iristians,  especially  such  as  are 
actively  engaged  in  work  with  ohildren  and  young  people,  are  invited  to  correspond.  Address, 
DAVID  C.  COOK  PUBLISHING  CO.,  Prize  Hanutcript  Dept.  36  Washington  St.,  Chicago. 

We  are  offering  Sunday-schools  oar  papers  on  trial  Are*  for  first  quarter  of  1805  ParUe- 
olars  and  samples  on  appUoaUon 


HELPFUL  TO  EVERY  BIBLE  STUDENT 


MEMORY  LIBRARY  243  BROADWAY  N.K 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


December  13,  1894 


The.  Altruist  Interchange 


St.  micbolas 


A  QUARTERLY  MACAZINr. 

Devoted  to  the  Exchange  of  News  Between  Wide  spread  Philanthropic  Societies,  and  to  the 
Diffusion  of  Information  Concerning  Various  Forms  of  Progressive  Organized 
Work  for  the  General  Good. 

EDITORIAL  STAFF. 

Editor-in-Chief,  ....  Miss  Adaline  W.  Sterling. 

EDITORS  OF  DEPARTHENTS. 

The  Needlework  Guild  of  America,  -  -  Mrs.  John  Wood  Stewart. 

The  Day  Nursery,  .....  Mrs.  Arthur  M.  Dodge. 

The  Federation  of  Flower  Missions,  Mrs.  William  Starr  Dana. 

Little  Mother’s  Aid  Association,  -  -  -  Mrs.  Alma  C.  Johnston. 

children’s  Department.  . _  -  -  Mrs.  George  A.  Pauli. 

In  addition  to  the  above  regular  departments  each  number  treats  in  a  vigorous  manner  of  some 
vital  question  of  the  day,  giving  its  history  and  the  latest  theories  and  efforts  in  that  line, — such 
topics,  for  instance,  as  the  People's  Palace  movements,  the  Tenement  House  question,  Child-Sav¬ 
ing  Institutions,  Boys’  Clubs,  etc.,  etc. 

A  VALUABLE  CHRISTMAS  GIFT 

Costs  no  more  than  an  ordinary  Christmas  card,  and  will  he  a  welcome  reminder  throughout  the 
year,  and  helpful  in  promoting  works  worthy  of  the  trne  Christmas  spirit. 

Single  subscriptions,  60  cents  per  annum. 

3  copies  to  one  or  separate  address,  #1.00  per  annum. 

Send  for  sample  copy-  _ _ 

Address  THE  ALTRUIST  INTERCHANGE  COMPANY. 

10  East  14th  Street,  New  York  City. 


FOR  YOUNQ  FOLKS. 

Edited  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge, 


St.  Nicholas  will  have  five  great 
serial  stories,  more  of  Kudyard 
Kipling's"  Jungle  Stories,  "  more 
"  Brownies.  E.  S.  Brooks’s  story 
life  of  Napoleon,  suggestive  arti¬ 
cles  by  Brander  .Matthews,  Theo¬ 
dore  Roosevelt,  Prof.  Hornaday, 
etc  ,  practical  papers,  short  stories, 
delightful  verse.  It  is  the  greatest 
educator  you  can  give  a  boy  or  girl. 


A  Subscription 

makes  the  best  possible  Christmas 
gift.  On  and  after  the  issue  of 
December  number  we  will  give 
November  number  free  to  new 
subscribers.  November  begins 
the  volume.  A  beautiful  ceitifi- 
cate  sent  to  those  who  wish  to  use 
a  subscription  as  their  Christmas 
gift.  Subscription  price,  $3.00. 


BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX. 

FOR  indexing  subjects.  TO  AID  THE  STUDENT. 
SCHOLAR.  Cl.EHGYMAN,  LAWYER  PHY- 
SICIAN.  EDITOR.  AUTHOR,  TEACH¬ 
ER.  AND  AI.L  LOVERS  OF 
BOOKS. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Cireuiars. 

THE  BURR  INDEX  COMPANY, 

Drawer  32.  So/e  Manufacturers.  Hartford,  Conn 


The  Evangelist 
Sunday-School  Library. 

The  most  practical  and  sptisfactory 
list  of  books  for  Sunday-Schools  yet 
compiled. 

Determined  by  the  votes  of  the 
Presbyterian  Sunday-Schools  of  the 
United  States !  The  verdict  of  the 
most  intelligent  and  zealous  friends 
of  good  reading  for  Sunday-School 
boys  and  girls ! 

A  good  book  that  remains  idle 
upon  the  shelves  is  useless ;  a  bad 
book  that  circulates  is  worse  than 
useless.  Books  should  be  both  in¬ 
teresting  and  uplifting. 

The  experience  of  hundreds  of 
Sunday-Schools  has  proven  that  not 
one  of  these  books  remains  idle  up¬ 
on  the  shelves,  but  every  one  is  ea¬ 
gerly  read,  and  is  a  power  for  good. 

The  list,  with  prices  and  sugges¬ 
tions  as  to  how  to  obtain  the  books, 
may  be  had,  free  of  charge,  upon 
application  to 

THE  EVANGELIST, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York. 

Send  for  it ! 


sluMarlc  Twain’s' 

III  But— ATraieilTaiiilCiiiiieilT.’ 

Best  thing  for  years.  SoUonlyhwAgenU, 
IIow  ia  tbr  opportunity  for  LadiM  or  OratknMO 
out  of  ettiploviMDt  to  make  moMy.  Swnra  Tkr> 
vitorv  at  ouoe.  Brad  for  Dewriptive  Qrenlaro 


Subscribe  through  dealers,  or  remit  to 

THE  CENTURY  CO., 
Union  Square,  New  York. 


HYMN  AND  TUNE  BOOKS 


Second  to  Hone. 


1.  CARHINA  SANCTORTM. 

A  very  choice  collection  of  the  beat  hymna  and  tunea 
for  cburcb  worship  in  lar«e  tvpe.  broad  page,  com¬ 
plete  indexes.,  and  ma  y  exce'lenl  feamrea  not  before 
found  In  ttie  hymn  b  'Oka.  This  b  'Ok  received  the 
best  work  of  tbe  late  Roswell  D.  Hitchcock  and  Zacb- 
ary  Eddy,  who  were  associated  with  the  present  edi¬ 
tor,  Lewis  Ward  Mudge.  D.l).,  of  Princeton. 

2.  SONGS  OF  PRAISE. 

A  condensation,  with  suitable  addition  of  bvmns  and 
tunes,  for  s  'Cial  and  prayer  meetings.  Edited  by 
Lewis  Ward  Mudge.  D.D. 

8.  MANY  VOICES. 

The  “Evangelistic  Edit'on”  of  the  C’armfnn,  pre¬ 
pared  under  the  especial  direction  of  T.  De  Witt  Tal- 
mage,  D  U.,  for  churches  where  only  congregational 
singiiig  is  de!‘ire'’.  ('his  bo  'k  has  been  widelv  adopted 
for  Its  gcsoel  hymns  and  tunes  in  co-  nection  with  tbe 
later  and  more  stan  lard  church  music. 

4.  CARMINA  FOR  THE  SUNDAY  SCHOOL. 

Just  published,  the  latest  and  liest  S-mday  School 
book,  with  bright,  cdtcbiug  tunes  and  suitable  bvmns 
wiih  'U'  trash.  Edttea  and  cumpil:dby  Lewis  Ward 
Mudge  an<l  ilerherl  B.  iuine-. 

Sure  to  be  Used  wherever  tried. 

5.  THE  EVANGELICAL  HYMNAL. 

Churches  who  are  ready  to  take  the  best  book 
yet  made,  which  contains  no  nnsiogable  music  or  un- 
suiiaide  htmns,  prepared  with  exiremest  care  aod 
severest  taste,  can  better  afford  to  introduce  this  book 
than  any  O'bor  In  the  mtrket.  Its  sale  is  steadily 
growing.  Wherever  in'iodnced  it  glv«s  tbe  ulmnsi 
satisfaction,  t  'harl  s  Cu'hberi  Hall,  D.D.,  and  Sigis- 
mond  Lasar,  editois. 

FOR  RESPONSIVE  SERVICE. 

6.  BIBLE  READINGS. 

These  Bible  readings  for  responsive  service  are  wide¬ 
ly  introduced  and  have  proved  to  be  a  most  deligbifnl 
addition  10  the  se  vice  where  used  Dr.  Gresg  of  tbe 
Lafayette  Ave.  Presb,terian  Church.  Biookljn  N.  V.. 
says:  “I  snow  of  no  otter  work  or  its  kind  possessing 
so  qiany  valuable  features,  and  I  cordially  recommend 
it  to  pastors  and  churches.” 

This  hook  Is  prepared  and  edited  by  Drs.  George  F. 
Lorimer  and  Henry  M.  deis.  and  is  nstd  iucuuroh- 
es  of  all  deuominations. 

•**Any  of  the  above  books  may  be  procured  for  examina¬ 
tion  by  pastor  or  committee  byaddresdng  the  puhlishers, 
who  wiU  edm  be  iMppy  to  quote  terms  for  introduction. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

50  East  10th  Street.  New  York. 


Ir  YOU  X 

WISH  TO  TRY  THEM, 

Will  send  the  FIVE  leading 
numbers  on  receipt  of  return 
postage  a  cents. 


Cheapest  Bookstore 

XU*  rxsxi  '\7^0X1.XjX>. 

The  Largest  Collection  of  New  and 
Second-Hand  Books  in  the  Universe 

At  a  Great  Reaction  from  Pnlsliers’  Prices 


Send  ns  a  Poetal  Card,  naming  any  book  you  may  desiie. 
and  we  shall  quote  price  by  return  mail 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  LIBRARIES. 

MAMMOTH  CATALOGUE  FBi<E. 

LEGGAT  BROTHERS, 

81  Chambers  Street, 

ad  door  West  of  City  HaU  Park.  NE  W  TORE- 
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BY  THE  BEAUTIFUL  NEW  STEAMSHIPS  OF  THE 


OLD  DOniNION  LINE 


Richmond, 
Washington,  D.  C 
Baltimore,  &c. 


Old  Point  Comfort 


Norfolk 


Virginia  Beach 


GOING  OR  RETURNING  BY  RAIL,  IF  DESIRED 


FOR  PRINTED  MATTER  AND  FULL  PARTICULARS  ADDRESS 


Old  Dominion  S.  S.  Company, 

W.  L.  GUILLAUDEU,  Vice-Pres’t  and  Traffic  Manas:er,  pier  26,  North  River,  New  York, 


•  •  •  Hints  on  W^inter  'Travel.  •  •  • 


HYGEIA  HOTEI 


OLD  IXJINX  COMFORT,  VA 


Old  Point  Comfort  stands  unrivalled  to-day  as  a  health  and  pleasure  resort.  Beautifully  located,  prac¬ 
tically  surrounded  by  salt  water,  easily  accessible  from  all  points,  and  enjoying  a  climate  that  is  almost 
perfect— the  temperature,  the  coldest  day  in  winter,  rarely  falling  below  50  degrees— makes  it  an  ideal  spot. 

Here  is  located  the  Hygeia  Hotel,  famous  the  world  over  for  its  entertainment  of  the  most  prominent 
men  and  women  of  our  day.  Fitted  up  with  all  modem  improvements,  comfortably  furnished,  elegant 
apartments  en  suite,  with  hot  and  cold  sea  and  fresh  water  baths  attached— the  former  being  highly  bene¬ 
ficial  in  rheumatic  troubles — complete  Turkish  and  Russian  baths,  open  air  pavilions  over  the  water,  veran¬ 
dahs  enclosed  in  glass,  enabling  the  most  delicate  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  and  magnificent  water  view  with¬ 
out  exposure,  little  is  left  that  one  could  desire. 

The  drainage  and  other  sanitary  arrangements  are  perfect,  the  private  batVs  and  toilets,  recently  intro¬ 
duced,  being  the  very  finest  made.  The  cuisine  is  first-class  in  every  detail,  and  embraces  every  delicacy 
of  land  and  sea  foods.  Being  the  site  of  one  of  the  largest  military  posts  in  the  country,  the  social  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  place  are  manifold,  music  and  dancing  are  among  the  features  that  add  to  the  charms  of  the 
hotel  for  people  who  are  in  search  of  health  and  recreation,  and  those  suffering  from  insomnia  will  find  in 
the  life-giving  ozone,  with  which  the  air  is  heavily  charged,  speedy  and,  in  most  cases,  permanent  relief. 

Send  for  illustrated  pamphlet.  F.  N.  PIKE,  Manager. 

Send  tor  deocriptirt  oircularo  of  Tho  Emagetiot' o  Preobyttrian  Pilgrimage  and  Church  Music  Tours. 

Address  THE  ETAHQEUST,  33  Union  Square,  Hew  Tork  City, 


RAYMOND’S 

VAGATION 

EXGURSIONS. 

ALL  TRATEUHG  EXPEHSES  IHCLUDED. 

FLORlW 

and  CUBA. 

Two  Grand  Tour,  tn  January.  Including  vUlt.  to  Sc.  An- 
euatlne.  the  OrVlpwaha  and  St.  John's  Rivers.  Palatka,  Or¬ 
mond,  Tampa,  Wint  r  Park,  itockledge  and  Lake  Worth,  with 
prolonged  stays  at  the  Hot  1  Ponce  de  Leon,  the  Tampa  Bay 
Ho- el,  and  the  Hotel  Koyal  i'ulnclana. 

The  Cuba  Parties  will  sail  from  Port  Tampa  on  the  Oli¬ 
vette  or  Its  mate,  of  the  Plant  Steamship  Line,  and  8|  end  One 
Week  In  Havana.  . 

Spec  al  Trains  of  elega’ t  Pullman  Vestibuled  Sleeping  and 
Olnlng  Vara  will  be  employed  for  the  rail  journeys. 

The  Tickets  permit  the  holders  to  prolong  their  stay  In 
Florida.  If  deslr^,  and  to  return  North  with  any  one  of  nve 
Parties  under  Special  Escort,  or  on  Any  Keirnlar  Train  un¬ 
til  Hay  .SI.  _ 

t9~Send  for  descriptive  book. 

Z%«b7zxxoxa.cl.  cA>  ‘WTla.itooxia.'b, 

31  East  14th  St.,  Lincoln  Bldg.,  Union  So.,  Now  York. 

29d.W  shington  Street,  Boston. 

20  South  Tenth  St  eet,  Philadelphia. 


GALIFORNIA. 

Everybody  Goes  With  Phillipn, 

And  his  fourteen  years  of  experience  in  handling  Cali¬ 
fornia  Excnrri  ns  is  guarantee  that  the  HhliHps-Kork 
Island  Excur-ions  are  the  best. 

Tourist  Cars,  svith  uphols'ered  seats,  running  on  fast 
trains,  under  the  personal  gui  iance  of  a  i  hillit'S  maus- 
ger.  insure  a  quick  and  pleasant  trip.  Sleepiiig  Car  rate 
to  California  TOluts  from  Boston  $8  (KKfr  mChH-ago  $6. 

Car  leaves  boston  Tuesdays  and  Cl  icago  Thursdays 
via  Scenic  Route  (D  &  R.  G.)  the  only  line  through  SfUt 
Lake  toSan  Francisco  and  Angeles. 

E'er  rates,  berth  rescrvattous  or  Information,  address, 
▲.  Phillips  ft  Co.,  296  Wash.  8t^  Boston,  Mass, 
ft.  Phillips  ft  Co.,  15  Exchange  St.,  Uuffitlo,  N.  T. 
ft.  Phillips  ft  Co.,  239  Broadway,^.  T.  CitT,  N.  Y. 
ft.  Phillips  ft  Co.,  Ill  8.  9th  St.,  !^iladelphk.  Pa. 
ft.  Phillips  ft  Co  ,  104  Clark  8t.,  Chicago,  111. 

JNO.  SEBASTIAN, 

O.  P.  ft..  Chicago,  III, 
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•ganiepH  and  accnmpanipd  bv  Dr. 
SELECT  PHIVA™  PABTT 
g  at  best  hotels,  atd  everi thine 


VACATION  TRIP  TO  EUROPE,  per  City  op  Ro 
and  Mis.  W.  A.  Croflut,  45  risys  only .  StiSO,  or  52  days,  > 
TO  EUROPE,  June  .'9,  1895,  per  new  American  line  H.  S.  St. 


irograiD. 


THE  MOUNTAIN  PARK  HOTEL, 

HOT  SPRINGS.  N.  C. 

OPEX  THROUGHOUT  THE  YEAR. 

Located  near  the  center  of  the 
GREAT  SOUTHERN  R:  R.  8YSTEE. 

Only  24  hours  from  New  York  by  Penn.  R.  R.,  leaving  at  4:30 
p.m.  daily  by  throngh  Pullman  cars.  A  mo' t  charming  resort 
—1,800  feet  elevation;  thoroughly  sheltered  from  wintry  blasts. 
Its  Justly-celebrated  NATURAL  THERMAL  WATERS  flowing 
throngh  luxurious  marble  baths,  have  more  than  a  NATIONAL 
REPUTATION.  Dr.  F  SCHUHAN  LLCLERCQ.  from  Carls¬ 
bad,  Austria,  In  charge. 

The  Hotel  Is  flrst-class  In  all  appointments. 

For  particulars  and  Information  apply  to  P.  B.  BODEN, 
WINDSOR  HOTEL,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  or  to 

DOOLITTLE  &  BODEN,  Mana^rers, 

HOT  SPRINGS,  N.  C. 


from  Chicago.  All 
meals  served  in 

Dining  Cars. _ 

Palace  Drawing- 


VERY  Low  Rates 


and  Tourist  Sleepers 

taking  in  all  principal  points  of  interest  and  flipniio-h  tn 

allowing  special  privileges  without  extra  cost,  arc  run  mruugii  w 
Detailed  information  and  descriptive  pamplilets  San  PrancisCO  wlth- 

wlll  be  mailed  free  on  application  to  W.  A. - - - - - 

THRALL,  Qen’l  Passenger  and  Ticket  Agent,  OUt  Change,  leaving 
Chicago,  If  you  mention  this  publication.  ChirRO-o  dailv  via 

Agents  of  connecting  lines  sell  tickets  via  V^nicago  uaiiy  vm 

THE  NORTH-WESTERN  LINE 

CHICAGO  &  KOHTB'WSSTEBTI  RA'^.WAV. 


Clear  Across  the  Continent 


come  enquiries  concerning 

Northwest  Louisiana. 

Although  this  superh  country  had  not  been  introduced 
to  the  oublic  until  Col.  M  B.  Hillyaril's  descrlpiiou  of  it 
in  the  June  number  of  the  Southern  States,  yet  letters 
from  people  looking  for  homes  are  now  seeking  informt- 
tion  about  it  from  Feunsylvania  to  California  end  Cre- 
goo.  It  Is  the  greatest  opening  in  the  country  f.ir  cheap 
and  healthful  bo  ues,  in  a  delightful  climate,  in  an  area 
of  ahundant  raiufall  with  raim>ad«,  schools,  churches, 
and  line  markeis  xendfordescripiive  oamphl.-t,  free,  to 

J.  HUIW  HILLYARD,  Shreveport,  La. 
THE  SWANNANOA,  Asheville,  N.  C.  ^ 

strictly  good;  medium  priced:  a  l  the  year:  transient 
and  laoiiiy  hotel.  R.  R.  RAWLS,  Manager. 


Aliy  Subscriber  of  The  Evangelist 
who  would  like  to  have  a  specimen  copy  of  the 
paper  sent  to  a  friend  can  be  accommodated  by 
sending  us,  by  letter  or  postal  card,  the  name  and 
aldres®  ♦o  which  he  wouln  like  the  paper  sent. 


•  •  •  Hints  on  W'inter  TTravel.  • 


MEDITERRANEAN.  GRAND  CRUISE  TO  THE  MEDITERRANEAN 


MEDITERRANEAN. 

HENRY  GAZE  &  SONS. 

H igh-claas, person  ally  <ondncted  parties  leave  New  Y ork  Drr.  I 
and  29,  Feb.  2,  Mar.  9  and  23,  per  North  Onrman  Lloyd,  visiting 
South  of  France,  Italy  and  Swluerland;  all  necessary  expenses 
Included. 

HOLY  LAND,  tuIU^Tsc. 

Personally-conducted  parties  also  announced  to  leave  New 
York  per  North  Qerman  Lloyd,  visiting  Italy,  Egypt,  the  Nile, 
Palestine.  Tnrkey.  Greece,  etc  ,  Jan  19,  Feb  2,  and  Mar.  30. 

INDEPENliEiNT  TICKETS  also  Issued  for  any  desired 
route  throughout  Europe,  India  and  Round  the  World  Agents 
for  all  Steamxhlp  Lines  and  best  rooms  secured.  Estimates 
for  an>  mnnd  of  travel  famished  Sole  agents  for  the 
THEWFIKIEH  NILE  NAVIGATION  COMPANY. 

W.  E.  Gaze,  President. 

Luxurlansly  at^polnted  steamers  leave  CAIRO  Dec.  12,  26, 
Jan.  9,  and  weekly,  21-day  trip  to  flrsl  cataract  and  back,  all 
sights  and  other  expenses  Included;  rate  reduced  to  $171.50. 
S.S.  Mempnis,  $25  extra.  Fifteen  Days  Cheap  Tours,  $112.50. 

bend, for  Oaxe’s  Tourist  Oasette,  which  gives  particnlars 
and  mention  tour  wanted.  Apply  to 

HENRY  GAZE  A  SONS,  Chkf  Office.  113  Broadway.  N.Y. 
W.  It.  EAVES,  N.  E.  Agt.,  201  Wasbingt<-n  St..  Boston. 

FOR  THE  WINTER,  GO  TO 

Forty-eight  hours  by  elegant  steamship  weekly. 
FOR  WINTER  TOUR,S.  GO  TO 

Thirty-day  trip;  15  days  iu  the  tropics.  $5.00  a  day  for 
transportation,  meals,  and  stateroom. 

For  pamphlet  giving  full  informstion  apply  to 

A.  E  OVTERBRIDGB  A  CO.,  Agents  for 
QUEBEC  S.  8.  CO.,  30  Broadway,  N.  Y.. 

or  to  Thom  vs  Cook  and  Son’s  Agencies. 


NEW  YORK  AND  LAKEWOOD. 


By  the  p.i1atlsl  new  American  (Red  Star)  Line  Mean  er  Fkibsland  iT.llO  tons).  Specially  chartered  by  F.  C.  Clark 
for  (t3-day  cruise,  IsavMg  New  York  February  6, 1895.  Cost  of  Trip,  First  Claa^  only  $S10.  Free  passage  via 
North  Atlantic  for  those  learing  ship  at  Nap  es.  Crossing  Europe  homeward,  $675. 

Organized  and  accompanied  by  r .  <  i.  Clark,  ex  Ui  iteu  Stales  Vice  Consul  at  Jerusalem,  o  tboiongh  linguist, 
who  has  sreot  20  years  in  Eui ope  and  the  Orient  and  been  in  the  tourist  busioers  all  his  life.  HrwIllbaTea  coss- 
petent  staflF  of  conductors  on  boar  and  al  transters,  sightseeing,  inland  excursions.  &c.,  are  inclndcU.  First  cites 
tbrnughnut.  NI.SB  WEEKS.  To  Bermuda.  Azotes.  Gibraltar,  Malaga.  Oranada,  Alhambra,  Algiers,  Malta,  Alex- 
andri  Cairo,  the  Pyramids,  JaflFa.  Jerusalem  seven  days.  Bethlehem,  Bethany,  &c.:  Calfa,  Vt on nt Cs rmel,  Beyrout, 
Rhoilcs.  Smyrna,  Epbesus,  Constantinople,  Athens,  Naples,  Pompeii  and  Rome.  EXCURSION  TO  EUBOPS 
June  22.  1895.  by  specially  chartered  steamer  Berlin,  of  the  American  line,  and  thirty  other  panies  in  Apiil,  May 
and  June. 


the  very  best.  Program  uoou  aDplication. 

BE'T  TICKETING  FACILITIES  to  England,  Ireland,  Scotland,  Central  Europe,  Orient  and  all  parts  oft 
world.  Ocean  t  ckets  by  a  1  lines.  Send  lor  Tourist  Gazette. 

FRANK  C.  CLARK,  Tourist  Agent,  -  -  III  Broadway,  New  York. 

Official  Ticket  Agent  Pennsylvania  Bailroad  and  other  Trunk  Ijines. 


Lakewood  as  a  Sanitarium  has  both 
a  National  and  International  fame.  In 
the  midst  of  the  Pine  belt  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  and  only  two  hours  from  the 
Metropolis,  thousands  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  the  opportunity  of  spend¬ 
ing  the  winter  in  this  healthful  resort. 

Medical  men  have  shown  that  the  odors  given 
forth  by  the  pine  trees  have  a  restoring  effect  upon 
persons  afflicted  with  lung  and  bronchial  difficul¬ 
ties,  while  the  heat  of  the  sun  is  retained  by  the 
sandy  soil,  and  thus  the  Fall  and  Winter  atmos¬ 
phere  is  tempered,  until  it  is  twenty-fiye  degrees 
warmer  than  in  New  England,  and  ten  degrees 
warmer  than  in  New  York  and  vicinity. 

Take  New  Jersey  Central,  foot  of 
Liberty  Street. 


XTbe  Evangelist’s  Cburcb  Xtours. 


1 .  The  Presbyterian  Pilgrimage,  visiting  the  memorable  scenes  in  the 
history  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Switzerland,  Great  Britain,  France 
and  Holland. 

2.  The  Church  Music  Tour,  visiting  the  centres  of  sacred  music  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  Continent. 

Full  descriptive  pamphlets  sent  on  application  to 

The  Kvangelist, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 
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Christmas  i 
Is  Coming 


^  practical  and  useful  gift  denotes  good  sense 
Ka^^l^^inriiCir  \  '^tr  either  man  or  woman,  and  the  gift  which  goes 
^|■|||l^||^^jBy  to  add  comfort  to  the  home,  and  adds  utility 
^  with  an  artistic  effect  is  a  set  of  Fine  Silverware 

I  ^  combination  of  metals,  so  named  by  reason  of  its  similarity  to  sil- 

VwITw  vjLwf  produces  the  same  effect.  The  preference  for  this  metal  over  silver 
(which  is  always  expensive,  comparatively),  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  with¬ 
in  a  very  short  period  more  than  $1,000,000.00  worth  of  these  goods  have  been  sold. 

For  Cheapness  ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  yyin  Tarnish, 

I  0¥¥  ¥7¥^¥\¥'’T^¥'  \  Is  not  plated, 

Will  not  mar  out. 

Looks  like  solid  silver. 
Wears  as  long. 

Costs  only 

One-sixth  as  much. 


nothing  surpasses  k.7¥JL^  T 

nothing  equals  \  > _ J _ _ 

Read-Think-Act^'^^^ 

on  tbe  fuUowlDK  offer.  In  order  to  induce  ron  to  try  our  Solid  Silverette 
Ware, 

We  make  this  ^  “Solid  silverette”  Tea  Spoons,  -  Sl.OO 
6  “Solid  Silverette”  Table  Spoons,  *.00 
WneraUB  ^  “Solid  silverette”  Forks,  -  .  -  a.OO 

Offer:  6  Finely  Plated  Knives.  ....  %.oe 

or  the  entire  case  of  24  Pieces  tor  only  *  -  $4.00 

All  packed  in  a  neat  plush-lined  ease. 

SPECIAL  We  will  send  any  one  of  the  sets  separately  at  price  named,  and  if  you 
aiwiru.  desire  tbe  balance  of  case,  remit  ns  tbe  tl.OO,  less  amount  prevlowy 

sent,  and  tbe  case  will  be  forwarded  at  once. 

SEtlKG  IS  BEUEHIlilG.  Ifdesii^,  m  will  send  the  case  C.  0.  0.,  with 
pririlege  of  examination  If  not  found  perfectly  satisfactory,  the  goods 
win  be  returned  to  us  at  our  expense 

Tour  purchase  will  please  you,  and  von  will,  as  do  thousands  of  others, 
cheerfully  recommend  our  goods.  Remittances  should  be  made  in  the  shape 
of  Draft,  P.O.  or  Express  Money  Orders.  In  any  other  form  they  should  be 
register^. 

Personally  Indorsed  by  the  iNTXHioa,  Union  Signal,  Baptist  Union,  Chicago; 

Christian  Work,  New  York;  Union  Qobpxl  News,  Cleveland,  and  many  other 
leading  ptqMrs. 

We  have  Investigated  the  business  methods  of  tbe  Leonard  Hanufactnring  Co.  In 
connection  with  tbe  above  proposition,  and  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  Baptist  Union 
readers  ordering  this  article  will  be  well  treated,  and  will  secnre  full  value  for  money 
invested.— Thx  Baptist  Union. 

I  LEONARD  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  Department  A,  43$,  ao  Adams  5treet,  Chicago. 


The  Sketch  Book. 

By  Washinoton  Irvinq.  The  Van  Tassel  Edition,  uni¬ 
form  in  general  style  with  tbe  Holiday  Edi'ionofthe 
“Alhamb  a,”  Two  volumes,  8vo,  with  artistically  de- 
rifpied  borders  and  32  illustrations  in  puotogravuie 
Cloth  extra,  in  box,  $6;  three-quart  r  levan>,  $12. 
175  signed  and  numbered  copies,  specially  bound  in  full 
English  calf,  gilt  tops,  royal  octavo,  $30:  levant,  $a). 

**It  has  been  prepared  with  an  elaborate  finish  and  a 
beauty  of  iUnstratlon  that  are  equal  to  anythiug  m  bicb 
American  bookmakers  have  produced.”— OOserccr. 

Send  for  Proepectus. 

G.  F».  PUTTNAM’S 


The  Ariel  Shakespeare 

(Now  complete).  The  only  edition  of  Shakespeare  with 
tbe  following  distinclive  lealures:  Each  Play  in  a  se^ 
arate  volume  ^x6  iLches:  printed  from  new  type:  the 
text  is  complete,  with  500  delicate  outline  illustra'ious 
by  Frank  Howard,  Sold  in  cloth,  or  leather,  or  caif. 
Now  complete  in  40  volumes,  and  Issued  in  four  styles:  A.— 
Cloth,  each  40  •  ts.;  per  set,  40  volumes.  In  box.  $10.00.  B.— Full 
leather,  each''(in  box).  LO  rts.:  per  set.  tOvols..  In  l)OX,  ISti.iO. 
C. — 10  volumes  bound  In  20.  cloth,  in  box,  per  set.  $I5.UI.  U — 
40  volumes  bound  in  20,  half  calf  extra,  In  box,  per  set,  $35  00. 

*•  No  pocket  edition  of  Shakespeare  has  ever  been  published 
that  will  compare  with  this  In  any  feature.”— Rochester  Herald. 

Send  for  Prospectus. 

SONS,  Publishers,  27  ik  29  "West  230! 


The  Story  of  the  Civil  War. 

A  Concise  Account  of  the  War  in  the  United  S^tes  of 
America  between  1861  and  1865.  By  John  Codman 
Ropes  author  of  “The  First  Napoleon,"  etc.  To  be 
completed  in  three  octavo  volumes.  Ea  h  will  he  com¬ 
plete  in  itself  and  will  besold  separately.  Part  I.  Nar¬ 
rative  of  Events  to  the  Opening  of  the  Campaign  of 
1862,  with  5  maps.  8vo,  {1.50. 

The  Winning  of  the  West. 

ByTHBODOHE  Roosevelt,  author  of  "Hunting  Trips 
I'f  a  Ranchman.'*  "  rue  Wild,  rness  Hnnter.”  etc. 

Parts  I.  M.  and  HI.  (now  read)),  each,  with  maps,  oc¬ 
tavo.  $2  50. 

Send  for  Pr>  >speetuses  of  the  above  works. 

Street,  New  York. 
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BROTI?E^RS  PIANOS. 


For  a  capital  Chrietmae  gift  eend  to  The  Erangeiiat  for  our  List  of  100  Beat  Sunday-School  Booka.  Exery  Paator,  Superintendent  and  Reading  Committeeman 
wU  hare  thie  Hat  at  hie  hand  to  order  from.  It  waa  determined  by  rote  by  practical  Sunday-School  workere. 


Excellent  in  quality ;  lasting  in  durability ;  beautiful  in  tone;  elastic 
in  touch;  medium  in  price;  rents  $4.00,  and  instalments  $7.00 
per  month.  Catalogue  and  bargairi  list  mailed  free  on  application. 

New  reek  Wareroom 

539-541-543  West  39th  Street,  d  h’ 

N.-  v«..  103  East  14th  St. » mSsu.rS.Z,.  ^ 


JIfeiv  York  Wareroom 


103  East  14th  St.  30  1-2  Main  St.,  Flushing,  L.  I. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon, 


Ferdinand  de  Lesseps  is  dead.  The  great 
shadow  that  fell  on  his  later  years  is  lifted 
now.  Even  his  countrymen  who  suffered  loss 
through  their  confidence  in  him  have  long  ago 
forgiven  him,  and  he  is  Le  Grand  Fran^*ais 
for  them  all  and  forever.  There  is  something 
beautiful  in  national  forgiveness ;  it  is  like 
the  divine  mercy.  Men  know  a  benefactor, 
and  they  honor  him  who  achieves  great  things 
where  others  would  have  failed.  Tt  is  credita¬ 
ble  to  the  French  people  that  the  lustre  of  this 
great  name  is  hardly  dimmed  to-day.  He  was 
a  man  of  magnanimous  spirit,  of  splendid 
genius,  of  immense  force,  and  of  genial,  per¬ 
suasive  speech  and  manner  that  were  irre- 
sistable.  It  is  given  to  few  men  to  command  i 
such  confidence,  and  his  greatest  work  will 
sustain  bis  fame  while  men  remember  how  it 


It  would  seem  that  Americans  had  enough 
at  home  to  engross  attention  and  sympathy, 
yet  there  is  unprecedented  demand  from 
abroad.  The  great  peoples  of  the  East  make 
their  appeal,  the  princes  ask  our  help,  and 
even  the  Sultan  invites  our  inspection  of  his 
adminstration  in  Armenia.  Meanwhile  the 
disclosure  of  municipal  perils  and  official  ras¬ 
cality  goes  on  in  the  Lexow  Committee’s  in¬ 
quest,  the  wily  plotting  and  wild  scramble  for 
places  among  politicians  by  profession  or  for 
revenue  only,  goes  on  in  the  various  “head¬ 
quarters”  of  the  city  and  State;  murmurs  of 
distrust  among  the  people  are  being  heard 
from  all  over  the  land,  because  their  power  at 
the  polls  seems,  in  some  notable  cases,  to  have 
been  perverted  to  mere  partisan  uses,  or  alto¬ 
gether  set  aside  ;  reform  like  a  revolution  seems 
to  be  in  the  air,  which  is  tense  and  fulmi¬ 
nating  up  to  the  danger  point ;  financial  cen¬ 
tres  are  stirred  up  to  unusual  solicitude  and 
vigilance ;  Congress  is  wrestling  rather  hope¬ 
lessly  and  with  little  definiteness  of  aim  with 
the  suddenly  changed  conditons ;  and  the  great 
exchanges  wait. 

In  this  situation  of  expectancy,  solicitude, 
and  hope  for  better  things  at  home,  the  other 
hemisphere  presents  a  picture  of  animation 
such  as  this  century  has  never  looked  upon 
before.  Every  nation,  from  the  oldest  to  the 
youngest,  has  vital  interests  at  stake.  The 
whole  world  seems  to  have  come  to  a  day  of 
reckoning  and  readjustment.  We  look  on 
with  ever  growing  conviction  of  the  gravity  of 
the  issues  now  before  the  people  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  It  seems  possibly' that  the  face  of 
the  Old  World  will  be  quite  changed  by  the 
opening  of  a  new  century.  “Roll  up  the  map 
of  Europe  I”  said  William  Pitt  when  Napoleon 
had  won  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  He  could 
not  bear  to  look  on  while  the  old  kingdoms 
gave  place  to  new.  But  those  changes  were 
temporary  and  trvial  compared  to  that  which 
is  coming.  England  and  France  have  a 
colonial  policy  which  makes  it  possible  for 
either  nation  to  unfurl  its  fiag  over  the  most 
distant  realms  and  run  the  boundary  lines  of 
empire  over  sea  and  shore.  Just  what  part  of 
the  Chinese  Empire  of  to  day  will  be  under  the 
cross  of  St.  George  in  1900  we  cannot  now 
say.  But  it  will  be  a  considerable  and  a  desira- 
able  part.  And  the  new  “buffer  kingdom” 
that  is  to  be  between  Japan  and  China  will 
know  as  well  as  the  Turk  does  to-day  what 
nation  keeps  it  in  its  place.  The  accord  of 
England  and  Russia  is  a  splendid  compromise. 
It  will  last  for  the  present  ciisis. 

France  holds  and  is  slowly  civilizing  Ton- 
quin.  When  she  reaches  along  the  coast 
toward  Canton  there  will  be  a  new  nation 
created  in  the  East,  one  of  a  European  sister¬ 
hood  that  shall  include  much  of  Africa  also.  The 
creation  of  new  States  by  this  sort  of  conquest 
which  is  now  going  on  in  Madagascar,  is  the 


modern  form  of  the  old  Roman  and  Greek  ex¬ 
periments.  The  march  of  Europe  toward  the 
sun -rising  is  a  spectacle  of  historic  grandeur. 
Civilization  and  Christianity  go  along,  hand 
in  hand.  We  believe  in  the  evangelization  of 
the  world,  not  solely  by  Protestant  preachers, 
but  by  the  presence  of  all  peoples  whom 
Christianity  has  civilized  and  whom  the 
Spirit  of  God  can  subdue  to  His  purpose  and 
make  holy.  And  we  believe  that  Japan  will 
become  a  Christian  nation  with  a  momentous 
mission  to  the  millions  that  worship  the  gods 
whom  she  is  repudiating.  Contrary  to  much 
authoritative  prophesying,  we  predict  the  new 
faith  of  Japan  to  be  our  faith,  not  a  “new  re¬ 
ligion,”  but  in  whatever  new  form,  still  the 
old  triumphing  Gospel  of  hope  and  salvation ! 

The  suffering  Armenians,  whatever  the  im¬ 
mediate  cause  of  the  recent  visitations,  seem 
to  charge  their  woes  under  Turkish  rule 
upon  the  English  Government.  Unreasoning 
as  the  outcry  may  appear,  there  is  ground  for 
the  Armenian  complaint.  They  know,  or  have 
been  taught,  that  any  time  within  the  last 
fifty  years  the  consenting  nod  of  England* 
would  have  sent  the  Turk  over  the  Bosphorus 
and  made  him  dependent  on  fair  treat¬ 
ment  of  his  Asiatic  peoples  for  a  continuance 
of  his  rule.  Twice  within  that  time,  perhaps 
oftener,  the  invading  powers  have  been  turned 
back,  once  when  within  touch  of  the  gates  of 
Constantinople,  on  which  the  conquering 
Oleg  nailed  his  shield  a  thousand  years  ago. 
Every  Czar  since  that  day  has  yearned  to 
complete  the  conquest  The  vigilance  of  Eng¬ 
land  only,  in  the  later  days,  has  stood  in  the 
way.  The  jealous  watch  by  Englishmen  of 
Russian  advances  toward  the  south,  all  along 
her  immense  frontier, has  never  relaxed  its  vigi¬ 
lance.  And  it  is  believed  to  day  by  the 
Armenians  and  their  friends  in  Europe  and 
Armenia,  that  Russia’s  interference  in  their 
behalf  is  withheld,  and  even  repudiated  by 
the  Czar,  out  of  regard  to  England.  That  is 
the  Armenian  view,  and  apparently  they  have 
reason  for  it  _ 

The  question,  Who  shall  defend  Armenia 
from  its  oppressors  and  tormentors  of  every 
sort?  is  one  for  humanity.  Statecraft  is  to¬ 
day  at  fault  for  reply,  and  so  eagerly  joins  in 
commissions  of  inquiry.  That  will  give  time. 
Delay  is  a  political  necessity  in  such  cases. 
But  the  instincts  of  men,  like  their  intuitions, 
are  on  the  right  side  and  instantly  declared. 
All  the  world  knows  when  a  wrong  should  be 
righted.  There  is  no  doubt  in  men's  intelli¬ 
gence  as  to  the  misrule  that  prevails  in  the 
Turkish  districts  of  Asia.  The  issue  is  one 
between  civilization  and  barbarism.  The 
wretched  government  that  permits  such  things 
as  have  shocked  the  sensibilities  of  the  west¬ 
ern  world,  or  that  is  powerless  to  prevent,  or 
even  to  hide  them,  should  come  to  judgment 
without  delay  and  hear  the  sentence  that  goes 
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forth.  The  thunder  of  an  aroused  public  sen¬ 
timent  which  can  put  to  flight  the  schemes  of 
Tammany,  will  surely  make  the  Pashas  of  Asia 
Minor  quail  also.  Once  in  a  while  the  voice 
of  the  people  denouncing  crime  is  heard 
round  the  world  as  the  veritable  voice  of 
God. 


It  is  doubtless  only  by  accident  that  the 
New  York  Presbytery  lags  behind  in  express¬ 
ing  sympathy  with  our  Armenian  brethren  in 
tbeir  afflictions.  The  docket  of  Monday’s 
meeting  was  long,  and  the  two  Armenians 
who  were  present  desiring  to  speak,  were  prob¬ 
ably  referred  to  a  committee  by  reason  of  the 
late  hour  at  which  this  subject  w^s  reached. 
Meanwhile  the  subject  was  fully  discussed  at 
the  Preachers’  Meeting  of  the  Methodist 
Church,  a  preamble  and  resolution  of  synipa 
thy  unanimously  adopted,  with  other  resolu¬ 
tions  calling  on  the  Evangelical  Alliance  to 
utter  the  Christian  sentiment  of  this  country 
on  this  subject,  and  addressing  the  National 
Government,  through  the  Evangelical  Alli¬ 
ance,  asking  it  to  take  such  steps  as  shall 
secure  ,  these  people  in  the  rights  of  property 
and  of  religious  liberty.  In  Philadelphia  the 
Baptist’s  Ministers’  Meeting  adopted  a  similar 
resolution,  and  in  Baltimore  all  creeds  and  de¬ 
nominations,  not  only  of  Christianity,  but  of 
Judaism,  held  a  mass  meeting  on  Monday 
evening  to  protest  against  the  massacre.  Car¬ 
dinal  Gibbons,  who  was  unable  to  attend,  sent 
a  strong  letter,  in  which  he  paid  a  flne  tribute 
to  the  Christians  of  Armenia  as  conspicuous 
among  their  Oriental  coreligionists  for  their 
enlightened  and  progressive  spirit. 

It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted  that  just  now, 
when  the  Committee  of  Seventy  needs  all  the 
support  that  enlightened  public  opinion  can 
give  it,  strained  relations  should  appear  be¬ 
tween  the  Hebrews  and  Christians  on  that 
commitee.  We  have  no  more  patriotic  citizens 
than  certain  distinguished  members  of  the 
ancient  race,  some  of  whom  rendered  admira¬ 
ble  service  on  that  committee,  and  no  class  is, 
on  the  whole,  more  law  abiding,  more  thrifty, 
and  less  of  a  charge  upon  the  public  purse  than 
the  Hebrews  of  this  city.  The  slight  ruffle  of 
disturbance  in  connection  with  the  public  din¬ 
ner  of  last  week  will,  we  earnestly  trust,  sub¬ 
side  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  possible  for 
the  distinguished  Hebrews  on  the  committee 
to  continue  to  serve  without  loss  of  dignity. 
As  far  as  we  can  see,  the  difficulty  was  in¬ 
evitable  under  our  existing  social  laws— it 
would  be  better  to  call  them  prejudices— and 
perhaps  the  occurrence  —  slight  in  itself, 
though  much  to  be  regretted-  will  end  in  good 
as  bringing  home  to  the  candid  minds  of  the 
best  social  leaders  the  absurdity  of  convention 
or  prejudice  which  keeps  out  of  any  social 
circle  individuals  well  fitted  to  adorn  it 

The  long  martyrdom  of  Superintendent 
Brockway  has  ended  in  his  complete  vindica¬ 
tion.  No  one  who  personally  knows  Mr. 
Brookway  and  his  work,  no  one  who  without 
prejudice  and  with  any  foundation  of  knowl- 
edge  of  penological  principles  has  carefully 
followed  the  course  of  the  investigation,  can 
have  doubted  of  the  issue.  Mr.  Brockway  is 
one  of  the  foremost  penologists  in  this  or  any 
country.  The  Elmira  Reformatory  is  the 
child  of  his  own  brain,  and  it  is  as  inconceiv¬ 
able  that  he  could  wantonly,  as  that  he  could 
ignorantly,  violate  the  principles  on  which 
true  reformatory  work  must  be  conducted. 
That  any  methods  introduced  by  him  could 
be  brutal  and  degrading,  as  the  report  of  the 
examiners  of  the  State  Board  of  Charities 
last  spring  averred,  was  unthinkable  by  any¬ 
one  competent  to  think  upon  the  subject- 
the  report  notwithstanding.  The  conclusion 


of  Governor  Flower  that  the  chargee  are  not 
proven  is  not  given  without  qualification,  ex¬ 
ception  being  taken  to  one  case,  the  much 
exploited  case  of  the  convict,  Facey,  who  was 
flogged  for  refusing  to  give  evidence  in  a  mat¬ 
ter  in  which  he  was  supposed  to  be  im¬ 
plicated.  _ 

One  exception  in  some  thousands  of  cases 
extending  over  a  number  of  years  was  almost 
needed,  we  might  say,  to  show  how  brilliant 
is  the  record  for  wisdom  and  for  that  judgment 
which  is  the  truest  mercy,  of  this  man  who 
for  many  months  has  been  pilloried  as  a  vin 
dictive  and  merciless  tyrant.  The  exceptions 
to  a  rule  are  the  test  of  its  completeness,  and 
this  solitary  exception  shows,  as  no  wmrds  of 
commendation  could  do,  how  perfect,  how 
judicious,  how  even-tempered,  how  largely 
wise  was  the  rule  that  this  man  exercised 
over  thousands  of  men — not  easy  to  rule, 
for  they  weie  criminals;  not  easy  to  guide, 
for  their  best  excuse  for  being  there  was  that 
their  moral  sense  was  imperfectly  developed  ; 
not  easy  to  treat  with  justice,  for  justice  was 
precisely  that  to  which  they  were  inveterately 
opposed. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Brockway’s 
vindication  could  not  have  been  as  whole¬ 
hearted  and  generous  as  the  fact  of  vindica 
tion  warranted — that  the  commission  were  not 
unanimous  in  their  report.  The  disagreement 
between  the  majority  and  minority  was,  how¬ 
ever,  not  grave,  and  as  Governor  Flower  points 
out,  was  almost  entirely  based  upon  differences 
of  view  oa  the  general  question  of  corporal 
punishment.  All  three  commissioners  agree 
as  to  the  facts  and  in  their  judgment  on  the 
facts  so  far  as  Mr.  Brockway  is  concerned, 
except  that  Judge  Learned,  who  brought  in 
the  minority  report,  finds  the  punishments 
cruel,  not  in  themselves,  but  in  that  they 
were  unnecessarily  frequent.  As  to  such  a 
matter,  it  may  be  presumed  that  one  who 
intimately  knows  the  moral  condition  of  the 
individuals  and  the  circumstances  of  their 
disobedience,  must  be  the  best  judge.  Statis¬ 
tics  alone  do  not  throw  sufficient  light  upon 
the  question,  but  even  Judge  Learned’s  statis¬ 
tics  hardly  bear  out  his  statement,  so  small  is 
the  proportion  of  persons  punished. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  from  Governor 
Flower’s  decision  that  according  to  both  re¬ 
ports  of  findings,  ihere  was  no  truth  in  the 
harrowing  statements  published  in  news 
papers  of  injuries  alleged  to  have  been  inflict¬ 
ed  by  the  General  Superintendent  or  his 
subordinates  upon  inmates  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tory.  Upon  this  point  all  three  commissioners 
find  substantially  the  same  facts,  and  exon 
erate  the  managers  and  the  Superintendent. 
Messrs.  Flint  and  Deyo  say:  *In  no  case  does 
it  appear  that  a  convict  has  received  any  seri¬ 
ous  or  permanent  injury,  mental  or  physical, 
at  the  hands  of  the  General  Superintendent  or 
any  of  the  subordinate  officers  or  keepers  of 
the  Reformatory,  or  even  an  injury  leaving 
any  permanent  mark.  The  charges  that  con¬ 
victs  have  died  or  been  maimed  from  the 
effect  of  violence  or  neglect  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  of  the  Reformatory,  or  any  of  them, 
are  unsubstantiated  in  every  particular.  ’ 

Gratifying  as  this  is  from  many  points  of 
view,  it  reflects  scant  credit  upon  much  of 
our  journalism.  In  fact,  this  whole  affair  is 
one  in  which  Amercian  journalistic  methods 
appear  in  no  advantageous  light.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  whole  affair  is 
due  to  a  false  notion  of  the  duty  of  a  news¬ 
paper  in  such  a  case  as  this.  The  managers 
of  the  Reformatory  brought  no  charges  against 
their  Superintendent.  They  believed  in  the  i 
beginning,  as  they  now  believe,  that  he  was  a 
humane  and  capable  officer.  In  fact,  the 


curious  anomaly  of  the  whole  affair  is,  as 
Governor  Flower  points  out,  that  not  Superin¬ 
tendent  Brockway,  but  his  managers  have 
been  on  trial,  or  rather,  that  he  has  been 
vicariously  tried  through  them.  The  charges 
were  brought  by  the  proprietors  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  a  daily  newspaper,  in  vindication, 
it  is  now  generally  believed,  of  certain  reports 
which  had  casually  found  a  place  in  its  col¬ 
umns.  The  motive,  as  well  as  the  method,  is 
open  to  grave  doubt.  The  results  have  been 
bad  every  way — upon  the  prisoners,  who  have 
been  by  four  and  a  half  times  more  unruly 
during  the  months  of  the  investigation  (when 
ccrporal  punishment  was  suspended)  than 
during  any  other  similar  period ;  upon  the 
public,  who  have  been  called  to  read  much 
that  is  not  elevating  and  not  in  any  respect 
valuable ;  and  upon  the  man  who  has  deserved 
honor  rather  than  reprobation  for  faithful 
service  in  the  post  to  which  he  was  called. 
Two  benefits,  however,  may  accrue  from  the 
investigation— the  enlargement  of  the  Re¬ 
formatory  building  which  has  long  been  ur¬ 
gently  needed,  and  better  organization  of 
the  medical  department  of  the  institution.  If. 
incidentally,  we  all  learn  something  as  to  the 
true  functions  of  a  newspaper  in  matters  of 
reform,  so  much  the  better. 

Much  that  is  interesting  is  just  now  going 
on  in  Denver,  and  some  things  of  importance 
are  being  said  there.  The  occasion  is  the 
convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  to  which  the  two  noted  British  labor 
leaders,  John  Burns  and  David  Holmes,  have 
come  as  delegates.  The  issues  before  the  con¬ 
vention  are  important.  A  platform  of  princi¬ 
ples  is  one  of  these;  chiefly  because  it  con. 
tains  the  famous  “plank  ten”  which  directly 
recognizes  State  Socialism  It  is  impossible 
at  this  writing,  on  the  second  day  of  the  con¬ 
vention.  to  say  how  this  “plank”  will  be  re¬ 
ceived.  It  is  entirely  a  mistake  to  suppose, 
as  is  quite  generally  the  case,  that  labor  or¬ 
ganizations,  as  such,  are  socialistic  in  tbeir 
views.  The  larger  and  more  prominent  ones 
are  distinctly  opposed  to  it,  finding  that  true 
trades-union  principles  are  anti  socialistic  It 
is  a  mistake,  too  (in  which  many  of  the  labor 
leaders  share),  to  suppose  that  this  plank  comes 
before  the  convention  with  the  endorsement 
of  the  Federation ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was 
simply  referred  to  the  affiliated  unions  by  the 
Chicago  convention  of  last  year.  The  method, 
as  well  as  the  principle  of  future  progress  is 
perhaps  even  more  important  among  the  sub¬ 
jects  to  be  discussed.  There  is  a  strongly 
conservative  spirit  among  trades  unionists, 
anomalous  as  this  may  appear  to  those  who 
do  not  know  trades-unionism  ;  President  Gom- 
pers,  for  example,  is  very  truly  conservative. 

So  conservative  is  he.  indeed,  that  in  the 
third  question  of  importance,  that  of  new 
officers,  he  is  quite  likely  to  be  set  aside.  His 
opening  address  gives  a  good  notion  of  the 
character  of  his  conservatism ;  he  deplores 
hasty  action  in  the  matter  of  arbitration,  feel¬ 
ing  that  the  true  hope  of  the  working  people 
is  not  in  compulsory  arbitration — which  he 
believes  should  never  be — and  not  in  the  first 
instance  in  arbitration  at  all,  but  in  concilia¬ 
tion.  But  for  conciliation  to  be  possible,  he 
sees  the  prior  necessity  of  thorough  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  few'  who  read  without  bias  the  re¬ 
cent  report  of  the  Pullman  Comn)ission  but  will 
agree  with  him.  It  is  interesting  to  learn 
that  the  foreign  delegates,  Mr.  Burns  and  Mr. 
Holmes,  find  the  working  people  of  this 
country  far  behind  those  of  Great  Britain,  and 
to  learn  that  they  attribute  it  in  part  to  “a 
fatuous  spirit  of  jealousy  among  leaders,”  and 
in  part  to  internal  faction.  There  is  not,  it 
appears,  among  our  laborers  the  same  unsel¬ 
fishness  or  the  same  devotion  to  principle  as 
in  England.  Perham  it  is  for  this  reason  that 
trades-unionism  in  England  is  more  respected 
than  it  is  with  us 
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THE  “WOBKSHOP  UNDER  THE  CATALPA.” 

Hy  Edward  Huntting  Budd. 

Multitudes  love  him.  Everyone  admires  and 
respects  him.  Thousands  are  daily  helped  by 
him  as  he  enters  the  homes  of  rich  and  poor 
alike.  His  messages  are  translated  into  many 
a  foreign  tongue.  Who  would  not  like  to 
peep  into  the  workshop  from  which  flash  the 
thoughts  that  cheer  and  give  hope  to  all,  as 
they  come  from  the  brain  and  heart  and  pen  of 
the  Rev.  Dr  Theodore  L.  Cuyler?  The  man  of 
whose  writings  Spurgeon  said  :  “For  sentences 
that  strike  and  stick,  gems  that  gleam  and 
glow,  and  thoughts  that  thrill,  commend  us  to 
our  American  friend.”  So  long  as  Dr  Cuyler 
led  those  loyal  Christian  forces  centering  in 
the  old  Lafayette  avenue  Church,  he  did  the 
bulk  of  his  writing  in  that  spacious  room 
which  he  then  called  his  church  study.  From 
within  those  walls  were  sent  forth  over  three 
thousand  articles  for  the  religious  press  and  ten 
of  his  thirteen  or  more  volumes.  His  worthy 
successor.  Dr.  Gregg,  also  a  Arm  believer  in 
“printer’s  ink,"  is  frequently  giving  to  an 
eager  public  articles  and  sermons  packed  with 
sound  sense  and  scholarly  research,  yet  all 
clothed  in  that  simple  diction  which  only  a 
master  in  the  English  tongue  can  command. 
Honored  the  church  that  has  had  in  its  pulpit 
two  such  “dynamos”  transmitting  brain  and 
heart  currents  to  a  millicn  lesser  batteries! 

The  M-riter  has  been  many  times  a  guest 
under  that  roof,  where  hospitality  is  in  the 
very  air  and  welcome  shines  out  from  every 
face,  even  from  the  bright,  laughing  eyes  of 
Theodore  Ledyard  Cuyler  3rd !  Instinctively 
one  utters  the  prayer  that  the  mantle  of  the 
grandfather  may  fall  upon  the  grandchild ! 

The  homo  of  one  who  is  the  friend  of  us  all 
is  the  spacious  double  house  at  ITti  South  Ox¬ 
ford  Street,  near  Fulton  Avenue,  Brooklyn. 
The  second  story  front  room,  over  the  parlor, 
and  at  the  right  as  you  face  the  house,  is  his 
“den,”  a  room  of  moderate  size,  but  hallowed 
by  blessed  association.  Who  does  not  love  the 
room  “where  mother  slept  and  read  and  en¬ 
tered  into  rest.”  No  wonder  that  son  has 
carried  cheer  and  hope  and  sunshine  to  many 
an  aged  reader  because  of  his  devotion  to  that 
aged  mother.  Her  life-size  portrait  hangs  be 
tween  the  windows.  On  one  wall  hangs  an 
admirable  picture  of  Dr.  Thomas  Chalmers  of 
Auld  Reekie,  given  him  by  Dr.  John  Brown 
(author  of  Rab  and  His  Friends),  with  his 
autograph  in  the  corner;  also  a  picture  of 
Hugh  Miller,  given  him  by  Dr.  Brown.  What 
a  blessing  is  breathed  from  the  faces  of  the 
noble  men  of  God  who  have  “wrought  and 
entered  interest  .”  Other  pictures  are  those  of 
Brooklyn’s  Nestor,  Dr.  Richard  S.  Storrs, 
Charles  H.  Spurgeon,  Dr.  William  Adams,  Dr. 
Charles  Hodge,  James  W.  Alexander,  and  his 
brother.  Prof.  Addison  Alexander.  With 
nearly  all  of  these  men  Dr.  Cuyler  has  worked 
or  studied,  and  of  them  Dr.  Storrs  alone  sur¬ 
vives. 

No  picture  on  the  wall  is  more  valued  than  a 
fine  large  photograph  of  the  Hon.  Wm.  E.  Glad¬ 
stone,  with  his  autograph  beneath  it,  which 
the  “Grand  Old  Man”  gave  to  Mrs.  Cuyler 
while  visiting  his  house  in  London  five  years 
ago.  Here  also  can  be  found  a  large  and  valu¬ 
able  collection  of  autographs,  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  Wordsworth,  Dickens,  Wellington,  and 
a  manuscript  sermon  of  President  Jonathan 
Edwards ;  a  rare  old  volume  of  Charles 
Lamb’s,  with  his  only  Latin  sonnet  in  it,  and 
some  annotations  of  Coleridge  on  the  margins. 
The  Poet  Whittier’s  autograph  letter  sent  on 
his  eightieth  birthday  hangs  in  a  frame  on  the 
wall.  In  this  room  Dr.  Cuyler  has  written  the 
“Young  Preacher,”  the  “Eagle’s  Nest  Volume 
of  Sermons,”  and  his  last  book,  “Christianity 
in  the  Home."  Over  I  he  hearthstone,  heside 


the  members  of  his  family,  is  a  picture  of  Dr. 
Horatius  Bonar,  the  hymn  writer,  and  a  large 
engraving  of  the  “Signing  of  the  Compact  in 
the  Cabin  of  the  Mayflower.” 

All  these  give  an  individuality  to  the  room 
as  the  workshop  of  one  who  daily  touches 
men,  and  of  whom  Dr.  William  Stevenson,  in 
an  admirable,  but  brief  sketch  of  Dr.  Cuyler 
in  the  “Preacher’s  Assistant”  for  November, 
says:  “He  is  preeminently  a  lover  of  men.” 
May  his  bow  abide  in  strength  yet  many 
years  I 

Trk  Mansk,  Albion,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  30, 1804. 

GENEVA. 

By  Bev.  Thomas  Doagett,  B.D. 

There  are  three  cities  in  Europe  which  are 
preeminently  beautiful  for  situation — Constan 
tinople,  Naples,  and  Geneva.  Each  has  at¬ 
tractions  of  beauty  and  grandeur  imparted  by 
the  Creator’s  hand.  Each  has  a  history  to 
which  it  refers  with  pride.  Each  has  been 
the  centre  of  influences  coextensive  with  our 
race.  Two  of  these  cities  look  on  mountains, 
and  each  looks  on  a  sea.  But  in  many  respects 
Geneva  excels  them  all.  It  has  no  Vesuvius 
like  Naples,  but  it  has  Mount  Blanc.  It  has 
no  Bosphorus  and  the  Golden  Horn,  but  it  has 
the  “placid  Leman"  and  the  arrowy  Rhone. 
To  the  north,  low  in  the  horizon,  lie  the 
“capt  heights"  Of  Jura  To  the  southeast  is 
“Sovran  Blanc,”  whose  crowned  summit 
gleams,  now  with  the  growing  splendor  of 
the  dawn  and  now  with  the  lessening  glories 
of  the  setting  sun.  In  the  lake,  by  day,  the 
sky  repeats  itself  with  the  brilliancy  of  gilded 
clouds ;  at  night,  the  silent  stars  shine  back. 

Here  Caesar  encamped  his  legions.  Here  the 
Burgundians,  who  had  left  the  Baltic,  rebuilt 
what  the  vandals  had  overthrown.  Here 
Charlemagne  concentrated  .his  forces  in  his 
war  with  Lombardy.  Here  the  spirit  of  lib¬ 
erty  and  self  government  has  firmly  held  its 
fixed  abode.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Geneva  was 
never  long  in  subjection  to  foreign  masters, 
temporal  or  spiritual.  Here  the  spirit  of  re 
ligious  leform  was  strong  years  before  the  re¬ 
formers  came,  for  here  Bonnivard,  the  “Pris 
oner  of  Chillon.”  paid  the  penalty  of  his  bold 
protesting  words  by  a  long  imprisonment  be 
fore  Farel  had  seen  Geneva.  Here  Calvin 
wrote  and  preached  and  reigned.  And  after 
Luther’s  death,  as  Calvin  was  the  acknowl 
edged  head  of  Protestantism,  Geneva  was  the 
Rome  to  which  all  the  Reformed  churches 
looked.  Here  came  the  leaders  of  the  Church 
in  France,  Holland,  England,  and  Scotland, 
coming  like  John  Knox  to  learn.  Here,  since 
those  days,  great  theologians  and  pulpit  ora¬ 
tors  have  lived  the  Turretins,  Sauvin,  Merle 
D’Aubigne,  Gaussin,  and  others,  whom  time 
would  fail  to  mention,  here  have  wrought  for 
the  Church  and  the  world.  Here  religious 
philosophers,  like  Naville  and  Secretan,  have 
taught  admiring  multitudes.  In  the  sad  re¬ 
ligious  wars  Geneva  was  the  refuge  of  many 
thousands.  After  the  edict  of  Nantes  it 
opened  its  gates  to  the  fleeing  Huguenots  and 
has  never  closed  them  to  the  oppressed. 

In  Geneva  Rousseau  was  born.  Four  miles 
away  at  Ferney,  Voltaire  bad  his  home. 
Across  the  Lake  at  Lausanne  Gibbon  wrote  a 
large  portion  of  “The  Decline  and  Fall.” 
Here  St.  Francis  of  Sales  was  bishop,  and  here 
he  died.  Not  far  beyond  Chamouni  the  great 
Anselm  “honored  the  mountains  by  his  birth,” 
as  St.  Francis  said.  And  here,  too.  Madam 
Guyon  found  a  peaceful  retreat  and  friends. 

This  is  the  gateway  of  travellers  through 
France  to  Italy.  Here  the  daring  Alpine  tour¬ 
ists  rest  before  they  climb  Mount  Blanc  and 
cross  the  Mer  de  Glace.  Here  poetQ  have 
drank  in  all  that  their  souls  could  take. 
Coleridge.  Byron,  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  un¬ 
like  in  all  things,  save  the  vision  and  the 


faculty  divine,  have  here  bowed  in  awe  before 
the  mountains  and  lake  and  sky. 

It  is  true  that  to  most  the  great  attraction 
to  Geneva  will  be  the  majesty  of  nature,  but 
yet  they  who  feel  the  grandeur  of  the  “silent 
mount”  and  the  “living  streams,”  will  not  for¬ 
get  that  spirit  is  superior  to  matter  and  that 
the  image  of  God  is  nobler  than  that  which 
leads  them  there  to  worship  the  invisible. 
They  will  not  forget  that  to  Geneva,  more 
than  to  all  the  other  cities  of  the  world,  the 
republics  of  modern  times  owe  the  greatest 
debt,  and  all  Protestants  will  hold  in  mind 
that  next  to  Luther  they  owe  most  to  Geneva's 
most  illustrious  citizen,  John  Calvin,  whose 
living  monument  in  all  the  world  is  the 
goodly  fellowship  of  Christian  souls  who  bold 
the  eternal  doctrines  which  he  taught. 

THE  OLD,  OLD  VETERANS. 

The  influence  of  The  Evangelist  must  be 
favorable  to  long  life,  when  we  receive  a  letter 
from  a  subscriber  who  has  taken  it  for  fifty 
years,  and  from  another  who  has  gone  far  be¬ 
yond  that,  as  our  readers  will  see  by  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : 

ToLBDO.  Ohio,  December  6, 1804. 

Dear  Evangelist:  Inclosed  find  draft  foe  13.00. 
This  pays  for  The  Evangelist  for  fifty  years.  Mr. 
O.  S.  Bond,  whose  name  is  signed  hereto,  says  that 
if  the  line  of  reading  furnished  by  your  kind  of 
papers  were  generally  read,  the  government  would 
be  the  gainer  by  many  millions  of  dollars,  besides 
the  staying  of  the  tide  of  crime  immeasurably. 

S.  D.  Chamberlin. 

Half  a  century  is  a  long  stretch  for  a  man 
to  keep  up  with  one  paper.  But  here  is  an¬ 
other  subscriber  more  venerable  still,  since 
he.  reckoning  what  he  has  done  for  others,  as 
well  as  for  those  of  his  own  household,  has 
paid  for  The  Evangelist  for  over  a  hundred 
years !  Writing  from  Rochester,  in  this  State, 
to  enclose  a  postoflice  order  for  the  renewal  of 
his  subscription,  he  adds : 

I  have  taken  The  Evangelist  more  than  fifty-six 
years  without  interruption,  and  for  about  fifteen 
years  I  had  three  copies  mailed  to  others  for  which 
I  paid,  making  in  all  a  full  sub.scription  for  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  !  I  love  The  Evangelist  and  recommend 
it  to  my  friends.  My  beloved  companion  for  fifty- 
four  years  was  much  attached  to  it,  but  did  not  live 
to  see  it  in  its  new  and  improved  form.  You  cer¬ 
tainly  have  my  best  wishes  for  yourself  and  for 
The  Evangelist  in  doing  good.  God  bless  you  I 

'Truly  yours,  J.  B.  Whitbeck. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Cady,  the  distinguished  architect 
of  this  city,  who  is  not  only  one  of  the  first 
in  bis  profession,  but  one  of  the  best  of  men, 
gave  bis  friends  a  great  pleasure  last  week  in 
the  opportunity  to  meet  President  Frost  of 
Berea  College,  in  Kentucky.  That  College, 
as  our  readers  know,  has  a  history.  It  was 
begun  before  the  war,  and  bad  to  encounter  a 
great  deal  of  odium  and  opposition  from  the 
fact  that  it  was  in  a  slave  State,  and  yet  was 
itself  strongly  anti- slavery — a  position  which 
it  required  some  courage  to  take  in  those  days. 
Nor  is  the  odium  altogether  gone,  even  though 
the  war  has  made  an  end  of  slavery.  Yet  the 
College  has  to  a  great  extent  lived  it  down  by 
patience  in  well-doing.  Prejudice  is  gradual¬ 
ly  abating,  and  its  work  is  enlarging  as  never 
before. 

President  Frost  described  very  picturesquely 
the  mountains  among  which  these  people  lived, 
and  their  own  simple  mode  of  life.  They  seem 
to  live  out  of  the  world,  and  yet  are  not  want¬ 
ing  in  natural  intelligence,  are  eager  to  ac¬ 
quire  knowledge,  and  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  opportunities  for  education  and  improve¬ 
ment  which  are  brought  to  them.  Especially 
are  they  glad  and  grateful  that  their  children 
shall  not  grow  up  as  ignorant  as  themselves. 
Fiom  the  simple  story  that  he  told,  we  can 
well  believe  that  there  is  hardly  any  institu¬ 
tion  in  all  the  South  which,  with  means  so 
small,  has  done  so  much  good. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


December  18,  1894. 


THE  STATE  OF  WASHINGTON. 


Once  »  Terrs  lucoenlts,  0t  only  for  Indians  an.! 
P'lzsljr  bears :  now  a  State  larger  than  P«nn>yi> 
vania  or  New  York. — Resoarces  in  cosl,  iron,  nnd 
lumber.— The  Pacific  Forest  Reserre.- Relation 
of  America  to  Asia. — The  Farthest  AVest  face  to 
face  with  the  Farthest  Rast. — Can  the  New  AVorld 
be  a  Peacemaker  for  the  Old  ? 


I  find  that  I  have  got  on  my  hands  more 
than  I  bargained  for.  I  set  out  to  write  a  few 
light  Sketches  of  this  Western  Coast,  and  lo, 
I  am  amid  the  foundations  of  an  Empire !  In 
my  young  days  I  used  to  read  about  “  the  con 
tinuous  woods” 

•*  Where  rolls  the  Oregon, 

And  hears  no  sound  save  its  own  (lashings  *’ ; 
but  BOW.  as  I  listen,  I  hear  another  sound 
than  that  of  the  waterfall — the  sound  of  the 
wheels  of  industry ;  while  far  off  in  the  valley 
— and  not  so  very  far  off  either— there  swells 
a  muffled  roar  in  the  tramp,  tramp,  of  an  ex¬ 
ceeding  great  army,  coming  to  take  possession. 

Historical  events  are  always  more  striking 
when  they  are  put  in  contrast.  I  can  re 
member  when  all  this  Northwest  Coast  was 
set  down  on  the  maps  as  “Unexplored,”  a 
Terra  Incognita,  of  which  the  great  body  of 
our  countrymen  knew  little  and  cared  less. 
Indeed,  whenever  it  came  up  in  Congress,  it 
was  a  favorite  subject  of  ridicule.  Senators  ami 
Representatives  thought  it  of  so  little  value 
that  it  was  hardly  worth  firing  a  shot  to  keep 
it  from  England,  or  any  other  foreign  power, 
that  should  have  the  ambition  to  go  in  and 
possess  it.  The  Rocky  Mountains  were  the 
natural  boundary  of  the  Unitt.'  States,  beyond 
which  the  country  was  hart.  fit  for  human 
habitation,  at  least  for  civilized  communities, 
and  ought  to  be  left  to  its  natural  occupants, 
the  wild  Indians  and  the  grizzly  bears ! 

But  a  generation  has  passed,  and  a  star  has 
risen  out  of  the  West — one  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  on  the  horizon  of  our  country.  The  va 
cant  space  on  the  Pacific  Coast  has  ceased  to 
be  a  Territory,  and  as  a  State  ranks  among  the 
largest  between  the  two  Oceans!  Here  are  a 
few  figures:  Pennsylvania  covers 43,000  square 
miles;  New  York,  47,000;  and  Washington, 
70,000!  California  makes  a  still  larger  figure 
on  the  map ;  it  has  more  than  twice  as  many 
fiquare  miles  —  indeed  it  is  second  in  the 
Union  only  to  Texas.  But  States  are  counted 


I  rich,  not  by  the  space  they  cover,  but  by  their 
natural  products  in  agriculture  or  mines.  Csli- 
I  fomia  is  made  rich  by  its  gold  and  silver,  and 
j  Pennsylvania  richer  still  by  its  enormous  beds 
j  of  coal.  Where  does  the  State  of  Washington 
j  come  ini  Its  people  tell  us  that  it  has  more 
I  coal  than  Pennsylvania;  more  iron  than  Ala 
I  bama ;  and  more  lumber  than  Michigan  and 
j  Wisconsin  put  together!  This  would  make 
j  Washington  richer  by  nature  even  than  Cal- 
I  ifornia  (although,  not  having  been  so  long 
I  settled,  it  has  not  half  the  population),  as 
I  beds  of  coal  and  iron,  of  which  the  latter 
j  State  has  little  or  none,  are  of  far  more  value 
than  mines  of  gold  and  silver.  In  theproduc 
I  tions  of  a  semi-tropical  climate — in  vineyards 
I  and  orange  groves — California  is  superior.  But 
I  in  Washington  the  fruits  suited  to  a  more 
I  Northern  latitude  are  abundant.  At  the  East 
I  we  count  strawberries  and  other  small  fruits, 

I  that  have  to  be  cultivated,  a  luxury ;  what 
1  would  our  housekeepers  say  to  be  offered  two 
I  dozen  baskets  for  seventy-five  cents?  In  the 
more  important  staple  of  grain,  Washington 
has  on  the  uplands  of  the  interior  a  wheat 
belt  that  reminds  us  of  those  of  Minnesota 
and  Manitoba.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  for 
the  land  to  yield  from  fifty  to  eighty  bushels 
to  the  acre.  Indeed  in  the  exhibit  of  Wash¬ 
ington  in  the  World’s  Fair  at  Chicago,  there 
was  shown  one  hundred  and  one  bushels  of 
Hour  as  the  product  of  a  single  acre!  while 
one  who  rides  through  the  oat-fields  may  often 
see  stalks  nine  feet  high !  The  grass  is  of  a 
sweetness  which  it  retains  through  all  weather. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  gather  it  into  barns.  It 
does  not  spoil  when  left  lying  out  in  the  fields, 
and  exposed  to  the  rain,  but  remains  green 
and  juicy,  making  the  most  delicious  hay  for 
horses.  So  abundant  is  it  that  cattle  can  be 
raised  almost  for  nothing:  so  that,  when  of 
fered  for  sale,  a  horse  will  not  bring  much 
more  than  a  sheep.  A  friend  told  me  that  he 
had  been  offered  horses  at  three  dollars  apiece, 
and  that  he  might  have  his  pick  out  of  a  hun 
dred  for  five !  Of  course  in  this  case,  as  he 
lived  in  Portland,  the  price  would  be  quadru¬ 
pled  by  the  cost  of  transportation.  But  the 
fact  shows  the  abundance  and  the  cheapness 
of  everything  on  this  marvellous  Pacific  Coast. 

Such  uplands  would  have  a  certain  majesty 
even  if  they  were  spread  out  in  boundless 
plains  like  the  steppes  of  Asia,  but  bow  much 
grander  are  they  when  enclosed,  like  the  Parks 
of  Colorado,  by  ranges  of  mountains!  One  of 
these  is  so  begirt  with  Alpine  scenery  that  it 
has  been  reserved,  like  the  Yo  Semite  in  Cali 
fornia,  and  the  Yellowstone  Park  in  W3'oniing. 
to  be  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  people  forever. 
The  administration  of  General  Harrison  left 
many  good  things  to  the  American  people, 
but  few  of  more  enduring  value  than  the 
Pacific  Forest  Reserve,  which  it  created  in 
the  very  heart  of  the  State  by  withdrawing 
from  entrj- — that  is,  from  sale  and  purchase — 
a  tract  of  land  forty  two  miles  from  North  to 
South,  and  thirty-six  miles  from  East  to  West: 
an  area  one-fifth  larger  than  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island  ;  of  which  it  is  affirmed  that  it 
“contains  at  once  the  highest  peak,  the  most 
extensive  glacial  sj-stem,  and  the  finest  nat 
ural  gardens  to  be  found  anywhere  in  the 
world.”  Though  yet  little  known  to  tourists, 
it  will  not  be  long  before  it  is  included  in 
the  summer  trips  to  the  Pacific.  Already  a 
wagon  road  has  been  built  to  it.  and  it  is  within 
a  day  or  two’s  diive  from  different  points  on 
the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

Here  is  something  new  to  inspire  the  enthusi 
asm  of  travellers,  whose  cry  is  “  Westward  Ho !” 
that,  after  having  finished  the  Yellowstone 
Park,  they  can  go  on  to  this  Land  of  Beulah, 
where*  the  mountains  shake  like  Lebanon,  all 
glorious  with  their  stately  cedars ! 

But  the  richest  inheritance  may  be  wasted 


by  neglect.  The  more  wonderful  it  is,  the 
more  jealously  should  it  be  guarded  and  kept. 
The  first  thing  is  to  protect  it  from  spolia¬ 
tion.  The  wild  wood  is  the  domain  of  squat¬ 
ters,  who  range  through  it  at  will,  and  cut 
down  and  burn  up  in  a  very  destructive  way. 
Of  course,  a  certain  degree  of  liberty  is  to  be 
allowed  to  the  backwoodsmen,  who  have  to 
camp  in  the  forest  with  nothing  above  them 
but  the  green  leaves.  It  would  be  a  hard  case 
if  a  man  who  has  tramped  in  the  woods  all 
day  lung,  and  is  wet  and  cold  and  tired  and 
hungry,  could  not  help  himself  to  wood  to 
kindle  a  fire  to  boil  his  kettle  and  cook  his 
poor  supper.  No  one  would  deny  him  this. 
But  the  mischief  is  that  he  does  not  always 
put  out  the  fire  when  he  moves  camp  the 
next  morning.  It  is  often  left  to  smoulder, 
and  sometimes  blazes  up  again  and  spreads 
till  the  whole  forest  is  one  mighty  con¬ 
flagration.  But  in  time  we  may  hope  that 
the  people  will  be  educated  in  taste  so  as  to 
appreciate  this  magnificent  “Reserve,”  which 
is  to  be  not  only  for  them,  but  for  their  chil¬ 
dren  after  them  to  the  latest  generation. 

But  this  Pacific  Forest  Reserve  is  in  the  in 
terior,  while  we  are  still  on  the  coast,  which 
we  must  not  leave  without  emphasizing  the 
point  that  all  the  resources,  and  all  the  riches, 
of  the  State  of  Washington  are  doubled  and 
quadrupled  by  the  mere  fact  of  its  position. 
If  it  could  change  places  with  Montana,  it 
would  not  be  worth  a  quarter  of  what  it  is  now, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  value  of  its  prod¬ 
ucts  depends  not  merely  on  the  fact  that  they 
are  good  for  food,  but  that  they  can  be  got  to 
market — to  the  places  where  they  are  wanted 
for  the  support  of  human  beings.  If  the  up¬ 
lands  of  Montana  could  be  made  to  wave  with 
the  golden  grain,  it  would  be  a  question  wheth 
er  it  would  pay  to  raise  it  and  ship  it,  as  by 
the  time  it  got  into  the  hands  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  he  would  have  to  pay  not  only  for 
the  raising,  but  for  the  transporting,  so  that 
his  “penny  loaf”  would  come  pretty  dear  when 
it  came  to  be  put  into  the  hungry  mouths  of  a 
family  of  lusty  boys,  with  excellent  appetites! 

But  the  farmers  of  Washington  have  no 
trouble  in  getting  rid  of  their  crops,  for  be¬ 
hold  the  carriers  of  the  sea  are  already  at 
the  door!  The  people  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma 
look  down  upon  the  great  hulks  lying  at  their 
wharves,  which  they  can  fill  in  a  few  hours 
by  simply  opening  their  elevators!  when  these 
great  birds  of  the  ocean  will  spread  their  w’ings 
and  fly  away  to  China  or  to  any  point  of  East 
ern  Asia.  Puget  Sound  is  a  great  basin  for 
commerce,  coming  or  going.  The  only  draw¬ 
back  is  that  it  is  in  some  places  too  deep  for 
safe  anchorage,  a  depth  for  which  it  is  not 
easy  to  give  the  geological  explanation.  Pos¬ 
sibly  its  bed  is  the  crater  of  an  extinct  volca¬ 
no,  or  was  formed  by  some  depression,  like 
that  of  the  Yo  Semite,  so  that  the  waters 
that  flow  over  it  have  almost  the  depths  of 
the  ocean  itself.  But  these  decrease  as  jou 
approach  the  shores,  till  the  woods  and  the 
waters  meet,  and  the  gentle  slope  of  the  beach 
glides  off  into  better  soundings,  and  the  for¬ 
ests  cast  their  soft  shadows  on  the  tranquil 
deep  Here  the  anchors  hold  fast,  and  the 
ships,  great  or  small,  ride  in  safety.  Thus 
protected,  there  will  be  many  little  ports,  as 
well  as  fishing  stations,  all  round  this  inland 
sea. 

At  the  same  time  Puget  Sound  may  serve 
as  a  rendezvous  for  our  Navy.  Nature  has 
made  it  easy  for  defence  by  a  narrow  passage 
which  can  be  sealed  up  so  as  to  make  it  a  land¬ 
locked  harbor.  Coming  from  the  Straits  of 
Fuca  it  is  entered  by  what  may  be  called  its 
“throat,”  which,  though  four  miles  long,  is 
but  one  mile  wide,  and  can  easily  be  fortified 
so  as  to  be  impassable  even  for  ships  of  war. 
Those  who  have  visited  Constantinople  will 
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CRIMINAL  REPENTANCE. 

In  the  history  of  New  York  there  were  never 
•o  many  convicted  criminals  as  now,  many  of 
them  still  holding  official  positions  of  more  or 
less  prominence  and  power.  There  is  also  an 
abundance  of  that  sort  of  compassion  for  the 
unhappy  victims  of  the  popular  verdict  follow¬ 
ing  these  startling  disclosures  of  crime.  The 
vrithings  of  these  moral  wretches  in  the  wit 
ness  chair  and  under  the  lash  of  aroused  in¬ 
dignation,  are  most  pitiful,  and  their  woes 
^>peal  to  a  certain  sentiment  which  has 
sprung  up  almost  spontaneously,  and  which  is 
too  ready  to  accept  these  sorrows,  not  only  as 
an  expiation  of  criminal  acts,  but  as  evidences 
of  repentance  for  sins  against  society  and  in¬ 
fractions  of  law  both  human  and  divine. 
This  sentimental  mercy  is  a  first  sign  of  reac¬ 
tion  in  the  movement  for  reform  which 
reached  such  heights  of  triumph  in  last 
month’s  elections  as  to  make  men  on  both 
sides  dizzy  with  delight  or  despair.  And 
although  not  much  has  yet  Been  said  pub¬ 
licly  in  behalf  of  the  rascal  ring  that  has  run 
np  against  such  a  damnatory  vote,  there  are 
evidences  of  a  disposition,  not  limited  to 
political  circles,  to  let  the  defeated  rascals  go. 
The  hope  has  been  expressed  that  investiga¬ 
tions  might  close  when  that  prince  of  investi¬ 
gators,  Recorder  elect  Goff,  assumes  bis  duties 
on  the  Bench,  by  consequent  necessity  retiring 
from  the  Bar.  To  find  bis  successor  before 
the  committee  of  inquest  will  be  difficult,  but 
not  impracticable ;  the  field  is  wide ;  the  work 
is  outlined ;  the  results  are  even  now  in  sight. 
Why  should  the  uncovering  of  criminals  yet 
nncunvicted,  but  if  possible,  more  guilty, 
oeaseT 

So  much  is  involved  that  is  vital  to  municipal 
purity  and  public  morals,  that  any  and  all 
hindrance  to  the  forward  march  of  justice 
should  be  put  aside,  brushed  out  of  the  way. 
No  graver  mistake  can  be  made  than  to  suffer 
the  confusion  of  mercy  and  justice  to  become 
an  obstacle  to  right  dealing  with  criminal¬ 
ity.  The  whole  gang  that  has  grown  up 
around  Tammany  and  got  into  power  by  its 
means,  must  be  relentlessly  pursued  to  the 
lowest  or  highest  of  biding  places.  To  forgive 
one  of  them  because  be  seems  to  repent  is  to 
forget  the  first  principle  of  contrition  ;  to  feed 
the  delusion  that  a  man  is  penitent  because  he 
cringes  under  honest  scrutiny  and  calls  it 
cruelty  to  be  found  out.  The  air  is  full  of 
these  cries  for  what  some  style  mercy,  which 
is  only  a  compounding  of  felony.  There  can 
be  no  mercy  before  justice,  for  the  sentiment 
that  gets  in  justice’s  way  is  a  counterfeit  and 
an  offence.  The  moral  courage  of  Dr.  Park- 
hurst  has  been  all  along  conspicuous,  but  it 
shone  superbly  when  he  kindly,  but  firmly, 
declined  to  interfere  in  behalf  of  a  criminal 
captain  of  police  for  whom  his  daughters  came 
to  plead.  If  the  people  of  New  York  are  not 
true  enough  to  follow  bis  lead  in  that  degree, 
they  will  deserve  the  yoke  of  Tammany  rule 
for  another  generation. 

Let  it  be  understood  then,  once  for  all,  that 
the  sorrows  of  Tammany  men  cannot  be  taken 
very  seriously,  except  as  a  warning  not  to 
trust  them.  So  far  from  appealing  to  the 
divine  sentiment  of  forgiveness,  this  sort  of 
criminal  repentance  justifies  their  condemna¬ 
tion.  The  cry  that  Christian  reform  is  apt  to 
go  too  far,  to  become  impractical  because  it 
is  ideal,  to  defeat  itself  by  running  to  ex¬ 
tremes  and  expecting  too  much  from  human 
nature,  is  raised  as  a  shield  over  the  rogues 
who  whine  in  order  to  be  pitied  and  given 


another  chance  to  plunder  with  new  audac¬ 
ity.  The  city  has  had  its  lesson.  When 
Tweed  was  sent  to  prison  at  last,  there  was  a 
reaction  of  that  sort.  It  began  to  say,  “Poor 
fellows  I  They  have  been  punished  enough!” 
The  head  of  Tammany  was  crushed,  how 
could  the  monster  survive  I  That  was  a  woe¬ 
ful  delusion.  How  many  heads  has  this 
hydra?  It  is  the  sublimest  policy  now  to  hew 
this  self-perpetuating  iniquity  in  pieces  as  did 
Samuel  to  the  Amelekite  King  “before  the 
Lord.”  When  so  much  is  at  stake,  religious 
reformers  must  be  relentless,  for  their  relent- 
lessness  is  the  only  reform.  The  implication 
that  a  movement  inaugurated  and  led  by  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel  should  be  merciful,  is 
altogether  one-sided  and  misleading.  Merci¬ 
ful  to  what?  To  Tammany  only  or  to  the 
whole  community  whom  it  has  so  relentlessly 
plagued?  Let  there  be  no  mistake  and  no  re¬ 
treat  till  the  crime  which  the  criminal  repent¬ 
ance  confesses  is  routed  from  its  last  retreat 
and  made  incapable  of  revival  or  return. 


OHIO  SYNOD’S  CONGRESS  OF  MISSIONS. 

The  Synod  of  Ohio  at  its  last  meeting  per¬ 
fected,  through  its  new  Permanent  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Foreign  Missions,  a  plan  of  campaign 
for  Foreign  Missions  which  bids  fair  to  affect 
powerfully  every  one  of  the  641  Presbyterian 
churches  in  the  State.  The  Permanent  Com¬ 
mittee  is  made  up  of  the  seventeen  chairmen 
of  the  Presbyterial  Foreign  Mission  Commit¬ 
tees.  It  is  organized  with  an  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  five.  Professor  H.  W.  Hulbert  of 
Lane  Theological  Seminary  being  Chairman. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  last  Assembly  and 
at  the  direct  request  of  the  last  Ohio  Synod, 
this  Committee  projected  and  has  carried 
through  successfully  a  “Congress  of  Mis¬ 
sions,”  which  convened  at  Mansfield,  Ohio, 
December  4th  and  5th.  The  sessions  from 
first  to  last  were  well  attended,  were  packed 
with  strong  and  interesting  matter,  were 
climactic,  and  were  pervaded  by  a  deep  spirit 
of  consecration.  Drs.  Gillespie  and  Marshall 
of  the  Board ;  Mrs.  Wellington  White,  late  of 
China;  Mrs.  D.  A.  Cunningham  of  Wheeling; 
Dr.  W.  H.  Hubbard  of  the  First  Church, 
Auburn,  N.  Y.  ;  the  Rev.  Robert  Morrison  of 
India,  and  Mr.  D.  Willard  Lyon  of  the  Volun¬ 
teer  Movement,  were  the  speakers  from  out  of 
the  State.  From  Ohio,  President  and  Mrs. 
Scovel  of  Wooster,  Dr.  H.  C.  Hawn  and  Mrs. 
E.  H.  Huntington  of  Cleveland.  Dr.  T.  B. 
Helwig  of  Urbana,  Professor  E.  W.  Work  of 
Wooster,  the  Rev.  Dr.  A.  D.  Hawn  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  Dr.  W.  F.  McCauley  of  Dayton,  were 
the  principal  speakers.  The  Congress  brought 
together  all  the  missionary  forces  in  the  Ohio 
chuiches  for  the  first  time.  The  Woman’s 
Presbyterial  societies,  the  Young  People’s 
societies,  and  the  Sunday-schools  were  well 
represented.  Perhaps  the  most  impressive 
“hour”  in  the  Congress  was  that  given  over  to 
the  “Volunteers,”  under  the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Lyon.  Twelve  statements  were  made  by 
young  men  and  women  as  to  why  they  wanted 
to  go  to  the  foreign  field.  These  modest, 
straightforward,  devout  testimonies  made  a 
most  impressive  object-lesson  for  the  churches 
of  Ohio.  All  felt  that  the  beautiful  church  at 
Mansfield  (Dr.  D.  J.  Meese,  pastor)  was  a 
Mount  of  Privilege. 

This  Congress  will  be  followed  by  seventeen 
Presbyterial  conferences  in  as  many  sections 
of  the  State.  The  endeavor  will  be  to  get 
this  year  a  collection  from  every  church  in  the 
State  and  to  attain  the  average  of  one  dollar 
a  member.  This  means  a  large  increase  on 
last  year’s  gifts.  Dr.  Hubbard  presented  in 
an  effective  manner  the  cause  of  the  Assem¬ 
bly  Herald,  and  an  effort  will  be  made  to  get 
it  into  every  Presbyterian  family  in  the  State. 


A  LIVELY  MEETING. 

The  Presbytery  of  New  York  met  in  the 
lecture-room  of  the  First  Church  on  Monday 
afternoon  of  this  week  at  three  o’clock.  Taken 
altogether  it  was  one  of  the  most  exciting  meet¬ 
ings  since  the  famous  heresy  trials.  A  large 
number  of  ministers  and  elders  were  present. 

After  the  usual  routine  of  business,  the  Rev. 
Charles  L.  Thompson,  D.  D. ,  of  the  Madison- 
avenue  Church,  presented  a  report  suggesting 
a  change  in  the  method  of  electing  delegates 
to  the  Synod  and  Assembly,  in  which  it  was 
recommended  that  the  commissioners  to  the 
General  Assembly  be  nominated  at  the  March 
meeting  of  Presbytery  instead  of  at  the  April 
meeting,  as  heretofore. 

A  minority  report  presented  by  the  Rev.  R. 
R.  Booth,  D.D.,  and  strongly  advocated  by 
him,  was  after  a  good  deal'  of  discussion 
adopted  by  a  small  majority.  This  left  the  mat- 
matter  of  nomination  of  commissioners  where 
it  was  before.  After  arrangements  had  been 
made  for  the  installation  of  the  Rev.  Thomas 
W.  Smith  as  pastor  of  the  Lenox  Church,  the 
event  of  the  day  occurred.  Most  of  the  mem¬ 
bers  bad  left  the  room,  as  it  was  after  six 
o’clock,  when  Elder  Thomas  S.  Strong  of  the 
Madison  avenue  Church  arose  and  suggested 
that  a  committee,  consisting  of  the  Rev. 
George  Alexander,  D.  D. ,  the  Rev.  James  G. 
Patterson,  D.  D. ,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  S. 
Hastings,  D.  D. ,  be  appointed  to  prepare  a 
minute  which  should  recognize  the  great  re¬ 
form  work  in  which  the  Rev.  Charles  H. 
Parkhurst,  D.  D. ,  had  been  engaged.  Dr.  Ed¬ 
wards  and  one  or  two  others  expressed  their 
hearty  approval  of  such  action. 

The  Rev.  Francis  P.  Mullally,  D.  D. ,  opposed 
the  motion  in  a  vigorous  speech,  saying  that 
Christ  did  not  enter  into  social  reform  move¬ 
ments,  and  that  it  was  the  business  of  minis¬ 
ters  to  preach  the  Gospel  only.  Christ  said : 
“My  kingdom  is  not  of  this  world;-  I  have 
come  that  I  might  bear  witness  to  the  truth.” 
He  declared  that  by  his  methods  and  work  Dr. 
Parkhurst  was  not  bearing  witness  to  the 
truth.  He  protested  against  the  proposed  ac¬ 
tion  of  Presbytery.  He  had  no  objection  to 
Dr.  Parkhurst  as  a  citizen  entering  into  any 
reform  work  “If  we  would  help  Dr.  Park- 
hurst  in  his  work,  let  us  adjourn  the  Presby¬ 
tery  and  meet  as  citizens  and  not  as  presby¬ 
ters.  ” 

After  a  number  had  spoken  on  the  resolu¬ 
tion,  action  was  deferred  for  the  present,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  and  also  be- 
caue  so  few  members  were  present.  Elder 
Strong  declared  that  he  would  not  introduce 
his  resolution  unless  he  thought  it  could  be 
unanimously  adopted. 

All  the  so-called  liberals  in  the  Presbytery, 
without  exception,  are  heartily  in  favor  of  Dr. 
Parkhurst’s  noble  work,  and  believe  that  he 
is  bearing  witness  to  the  truth  in  his  great  re¬ 
form  movement. 

The  Rev.  James  O.  Murray,  D.  D. ,  LL.D, ,  is 
now  giving  the  yearly  course  of  lectures  before 
Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  on  the  L.  P. 
Stone  Foundation.  Dean  Murray’s  general 
theme  is  Religion  in  Literature.  The 
lectures  fall  on  December  6tb,  7th,  10th, 
11th,  12th,  and  IS^h,  beginning  with  the 
Greek  Literature,  the  Roman,  and  the  Italian 
following  in  one  lecture  each.  The  closing 
three  lectures  will  survey  English  literature 
as  to  its  religious  quality,  a  subject  which  no 
scholar  in  the  country  is  more  competent 
to  discuss. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Dodd  of  Garfield,  N.  Y,, 
the  beloved  pastor  of  Stepbentown  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  Presbytery  of  Albany,  died  on 
November  SOth.  He  was  educated  at  Prince¬ 
ton  Seminary 
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fessor'e  criticB.  we  are  prepared  to 
the  Pauline  statementfl  on  this  ^int 
-  Babbinism. "  Profeaaor  Shedd  behaved  in  the 
responsible  fall  of  the  race  in 
believed  in  preaching  it. 

wiser  who  avoid  the  doctrine,  or  slur  it  over 
in  the  pulpit,  though  the  result  is  * 
ing  of  the  doctrine  of  sin  and  an  undermining 
of  the  doctrine  of  Atonement. 

His  unflinching  boldness  in  proclaiming 
him  here  comes  into  view,  ana 
excellent  quality.  We  do  no‘ 

_  - 1  of  the  arguments  which  ne 

establish  the  doctrine  of  endless 
truth  stands  without  them ; 

his  side  in  saying, 

,a  , _ 60  ought  to  know 

kindnew  to  them  in  a  policy 
So  of  any  other  diflScult 
we  believe  that  God  teachw  it, 
perfectlv  right  for  us  to  vindicate 
^ssible.  beyond  this  we  can  let 
‘  ‘  i.  “Go  preach  the  preach- 

_ says  Jehovah.  Professor 

and  nothing  could  be  more  M- 
that  he  revelled  in  the 
"  .3  he  saw  them  in* 

"  -1  in  itself  excellent  and 

His  very  boldness  in  proclaiming 
tender  heart. 

fanatic.  Be  knew  how  to 
's  intellectual  mie- 
ight  be  sound  and 
ises  in  the  creed  be 
nes  themselves,  not 
of  them.  His  gen 

_ _ as  in  the  main  a 

rorthy  thinker,  though  defec- 
nportant  heads  of  Inspiration 
is  a  case  in  point,  and  it 
to  interpret,  at  least  for  the 
recent  stout  defense  of  iner 


;he  Christian  doctrines,  and 
lal  coherence  in  a  system, 
this,  he  says,  “demonstrates 
faith  and  philosophy  "  It  is 
that  damns,  to  say  of  him, 
and  you  could  never 
'  for  it  leads  naturally 
less  careful  in 
than  he  was  exact ! 
from  them, 
not  be  hastily  allowed.  His  pre- 
molv  the  universal  truths  of  rea- 
cardinal  truths  of 


PR0FE8S0K  SHEDD— AUTHOR  AND  i 
TEACHER.  * 

By  Bov.  Thomas  Nichols. 

The  death  of  this  eminent  scholar  and  divine 
naturally  awakens  thought  as  to  his  place 
among  the  theologians  of  the  day.  With 
some  the  question  will  be  settled  easily 
enough  He  never  had  any  such  place,  they 
are  ready  to  say,  but  belonged  always  to  a 
past  age.  His  speech  was  archaic  forty  years 
ago,  when  he  began  his  career  as  author,  ^d 
still  more  so  in  recent  decades.  And  now  that 
the  living  personality  is  gone  and  the  “““^r 
of  his  books  is  completed,  these  books  will  be  ] 
read  only  to  satisfy  curiosity,  and  will  speed¬ 
ily  climb  to  the  top  shelves  of  libraries. 

We  believe  this  judgment  a  mistaken  one, 
as  should  be  manifest  in  the  fact  that  until 
three  years  ago  he  held  the  Chair  ot 
■ _ t  Innaimr  seminaries,  and  that  nis 


ness  of  eacn  oi 
then  their  mut' 

Anyone  who  does 
the  harmony  of 
the  faint  praise 
“Accept  his  premises 
escape  bis  conclusions, 
to  the  inference  that  he  was 
down  his  premises 

his  reasoning 


laying 

and  vigorous 
This  should  i 
mises  are  sin  .  _ 
son,  combined  with  the 
Scripture  and  of  the  Christian 
With  him,  as  with  Milton,  “reason  intuitive 
precedes  “reason  discursive.”  Augustine  s 
maxim,  “Fides  precedit  intellectum  so  ably 
defined  by  him,  is  also  his  own.  He  hw  bh 
grounds,  well  considered  and  ample,  for  be 
fieving  that  the  Scriputres  are  the  Word  ol 
God.  Once  satisfied  of  this,  it  is  to  the  Scnp 
heartily  approved  he  goes  for  the  material  of  his  tne 

aented  Henry  B.  ojogizing,  and  first  interpreting  carefully,  hi 
resign  through  ill  ggejjg  to  reduce  the  material  to  unity 

lan  for  the  place,”  gj  objections,  and  to  bring  out 

Te  believe  farther,  luminously  for  his  own  mind  and  th 


truth  held  by 
it  was  an 
with  him  in  some 

employs  to  c - 

punishment ;  the 
but  surely  he  has  reason  on 
If  this  doctrine  is  true,  ni' 
it.  There  is  no  L— ^ - - 

of  concealment. 

point.  If 
while  it  is 
it  as  far  as 
God  take  care  of  it. 
ing  that  I  bid  thee,’ 

Shedd  obeyed,  t - 

just  than  to  say 
severer  doctrines,  except  as 
^  separable  from  a  system 
,  glorious.  7 

f  them  sprang  from  a 
j  And  he  was  no 
.  make  allowance  for  men 


“Real  power,”  says  Dr.  B.  D.  Hitchcock. 
has  fullness  and  variety.  It  is  “o*  w 

ike  lightning,  but  broad,  like  ligb  . 
nan  who  truly  and  worthily  excels  in  one  line  ^ 
,f  endeavor,  might  also,  under  a  change  of 
nrcumstances.  have  excelled  in  some  other  ^ 
ine  ”  Dr.  Shedd  was  an  admirable  illustra-  ^ 
tion  of  this.  He  filled  many  positions,  adorn-  ^ 
ZtLa.  all.  and  leaving  in  each  a  lasting  ^ 
memorial  of  his  ability  and  industry  His  Lit-  ^ 
erary  Essays  are  the  choicest  of  their  kind.  ^ 
His  work  on  Homiletics  goes  straight  to  the 
heart  of  the  subject,  and  discusses  it  in  its 
central  and  essential  principles.  'When  h.s 
lectures  on  the  History  of  Doctrine  appeared, 
they  were  recognized  at  once  as  just  what  the 
world  had  been  waiting  for.  His  sermons  pro¬ 
claim  their  author  by  their  mastery  of  the  un¬ 
derstanding.  and  their  grip  upon  the  con¬ 
science.  His  Commentary  on  Romans  is  a 
model  of  what  he  aimed  at.  “brief  and  lucid 
exDOsition.”  And  in  theology  no  one  can  deny 
his  marvellous  exhibitions  of  power,  even 
though  they  grieve  over  it  as  misdirected. 

Our  contention  is  that  in  the 
not  misdirected.  The  language  \ 

ogy  concerning  it  is  uncalled  for.  In  this  de^ 
partment  no  more  than  in  others  do  we  need 
to  speak  of  him  with  bated  breath.  He  was 
a  dogmatician.  it  is  true,  that  is.  in  the  best 
sens^  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
dogmatic  theology  has  outlived  its 
He  says  himself  (Literary  Essays. 
tion  p.  »):  “Man’s  religion,  after  all,  is  the 
principal  feature  in  his  history.  •  •  •  grea 
theologian  is  therefore  a  prime 

..  _ _ «iii  hn  nuick  to  apply  this  to  its 


be  rea  But  Professor  Shedd  repr 
himself  toric  method  in  theology  as 
ia  cal.  His  contention  was  that 
d  race  is  more  to  be  trusted  t 
jr  the  individual,  and  that  poi 
r-  won  in  the  past  which  will 
je  dered.  He  held  that  to  wor 
s  day  the  theologian  must  join 
ry  of  past  thinking,  not  repudii 
ie  again  he  is  to  be  commendec 
suppose  that  the  great  mi 
he  working  over  the  Scripture  n 
ty  generally  at  fault.  For  th 
on  nothing  trustworthy  in  the 
of  human  intellect  ;  and  it  is 

fouls  its  own  nest.”  If  A 
lo?  tine,  Aquinas,  Calvin,  Ho 
,ed  are  all  at  sea,  where  shall  w 


against  logic  is  simply  an  outer 
human  mind  itself. 

Take  for  illustration  his  do 
Permissive  Decree;  we  mean 
with  which  he  clings  to  this  ( 
and  the  vigor  with  which  he  d< 
fundamental  importance.  Hi 
an  opponent.  But  what 
all  embracing  decree  is  re]^ 
Scripture,  t 
statements,  as 

Bhehoboam,  for  instance,  ^ 
thereof  was  from  the  Lord.  ” 

- r  other  instances,  it  is  i 

not  the  Calvinistic  system  that 
stumbling 

Calvinism  is,  acceding 
the  reason 
harsher,  is  really 
because 
truths. 


specific  age? 
read  of  the  sin  of 
that  “the  cause 
Here,  as  in  so 
the  Scriptures,  and 
“■i  the 

block  to  faith.  And  the  effort  of 
the  fact,  to  reconcile 
to  it.  Theology,  instead  of  being 
milder  than  the  Scriptures, 
it  shows  the  interrelations  of  their 
The  hair-splitting  is  unavoidable. 

The  alternative  is  the  rejection  of  the  Scrip¬ 
ture  statement  as  a  human  superstition. 

Take  again  his  doctrine  of  the  Adamic  unity 
of  our  race.  The  Scriptures  assert  our  sin  in 
Ir  Srst  parents,  unequivocally.  Prof^sssoi 
1  Shedd  seeks  simply  to  build  upon  the  Scrip 
ture  foundation  “gold,  silver,  and  ^eoioui 
stones.”  not  “wood.  hay.  stubble.  He  ina. 

be  mistaken  in  hi.  oLe“ 

the  method  pursued  is  simply  H>e  absolutely 
necessary  one,  unless  with  some  of  the  Pro 


At  this  point,  however,  we  think  tnau  e 
this  able  mind  erred 

work  of  the  last  two  hundred  and  fifty  y 
upon  theological  problems.  The  historic  p 
ciple  demands  that  this  shall  ^ 
account,  as  well  as  what  precedes.  By  v 
law  is  it  claimed  that  Calvinism  reaches 
final  expression  in  the  Westminster  Confeei 
and  that  all  subsequent  departures  fron 
statements  are  to  be  rejected?  To  join  < 
the  past  is  not  necessarily  to  join  on  U 
extreme  utterances.  There  were  local  i 
ences  in  former  days,  as  well  as  in  our 
that  warped  conclusions.  For  the  m<»t 
the  seventeenth  century  did  its  work 
care  but  in  the  courses  of  masonry  laid  i 
it  a  few  of  the  latest  may  have  been  oi 
I  plumb,  and  the  deviation  becomes  aw 

as  the  building  is  carried  still  further.  H 

;  to  join  on  successfully  we  must  first 
r  down  a  course  or  two. 

Professor  Shedd  saw  this  with  referei 
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ike  doctrine  of  original  ain.  Already  in  the 
Nventeentb  oentury  the  parallel  between  the 
headship  of  Adam  and  that  of  Christ  was 
pteesed  too  far,  running  out  into  what  in  the 
writings  of  our  author  we  find  frequently  re¬ 
ferred  to  as  “Modern  Calvinism.”  Professor 
Sbedd  goes  back  to  this  extreme  theorizing, 
therefore,  for  the  real  historic  doctrine,  even 
as  his  predecessor  in  Union  Seminary,  Prof. 
Henry  B.  Smith,  bad  already  done.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  as  it  seems  to  some,  he  did  not  follow 
this  principle  on  other  important  points. 
Charmed  with  the  intellectual  not  less  than 
with  the  moral  austere,  and  bracing  himself 
constantly  against  laxity,  for  the  moat  part 
the  only  new  theological  work  which  he  would 
tolerate  was  in  the  way  of  expanding  and  de¬ 
fending  the  strictest  seventeenth  oentury 
formulas.  This  threw  him  out  of  sympathy 
with  the  Revision  movement,  of  course,  but  it 
did  not  neceesarily  make  that  movement  un- 
historio  .  It  can  be  justified  on  the  very  prin¬ 
ciples  of  this,  its  stoutest  opponent.  For  it 
never  meant  to  reject  theologizing  as  inher¬ 
ently  barren  and  untrustworthy.  That  is 
the  position  of  the  new  creed  men,  the  logic 
haters  of  the  present  generation.  Revision 
simply  seeks  to  tbeotogize  truly  in  certain 
particulars  where  the  Westminster  divines  seem 
to  be  at  fault. 

No  doubt  the  present  age  is  psychological 
rather  than  metaphysical,  a  fact  which  the 
keen  analysis  of  Prof.  Shedd  was  sure  to  de¬ 
tect.  But  that  is  just  the  point.  Psychology 
has  its  rights.  It  supplies  us  with  facts 
which  our  induction  neglects  at  its  peril. 
Had  Professor  Sbedd  followed  the  Baconian 
method  here  as  faithfully  as  in  gathering  his 
material  from  the  Scriptures,  be  would  not 
have  charged  upon  our  age  as  a  fault  what  is 
really  one  of  its  virtues.  A  metaphysical  free¬ 
dom  in  Adam  (upon  which,  in  the  introduc¬ 
tion  to  bis  last  volume  in  Dogmatics,  this 
author  shows  himself  willing  to  stake  every¬ 
thing)  will  not  do,  taken  by  itself  alone.  It 
must  be  strengthened  by  a  psychological  free¬ 
dom  in  the  individual.  On  the  other  band, 
the  prevailing  psychology  applied  to  the  doc¬ 
trine  of  original  sin  needs  a  metaphysical  sup¬ 
port;  and  here  is  where  Prof.  Shedd  was 
strong. 

To  conclude,  it  may  be  said  in  all  honesty 
that  the  blemishes  of  his  system  are  surface 
blemishes  only.  The  central  monument  is 
sound  and  true.  He  stood  boldly  for  divine 
truth— the  faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints— 
in  the  midst  of  a  captious  and  unsympathetic 
age.  With  the  limitations  of  inferior  minds, 
he  is  not  chargeable,  though  no  more  than 
any  other  great  thinker  could  he  escape  bis 
own. 

Miuord,  Pa.,  November  88. 1801. 


HIS  ENOAGEMENT  WITH  GUTHRIE. 

The  students  of  the  late  Dr.  McCosh  will 
recall  the  following  characteristic  remark  : 

The  problem  of  evil  often  forced  itself  into 
the  discussions  of  bis  class-room.  After  il¬ 
luminating  it  as  fully  as  it  is  capable  of  ilium- 
iuation  in  this  world  of  imperfect  knowledge, 
the  good  doctor,  with  a  frank  confession  of 
inability,  would  summarily  close  the  discus¬ 
sion  by  referring  to  tbe  many  conversations 
between  him  and  Dr.  Guthrie  upon  the  sub- 
j«5t,  “  with  whom,”  he  would  add  with  a  look 
of  triumph,  “I  have  an  engagement:  We  are 
going  to  talk  it  over  when  we  get  to  heaven.  ” 

The  tryst  has  now  been  kept,  in  that  land  of 
Ugbt,  where  we  know  no  more  "in  part,”  but 
*even  as  also  we  have  been  known.  ” 

Oif«  OF  His  “Bots.” 

tsot.  n.y. 


ASSEMBLIES  OF  THE  SAINTS. 

By  Bar.  Benjamin  Parsons. 

We  have  just  had  two  assemblies  of  tbe 
saints,  the  former  under  the  title  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  the  latter  under  that  of  a  state  conven¬ 
tion,  the  one  Presbyterian,  with  a  representa¬ 
tion  for  about  forty  churches,  the  other  Bap¬ 
tist,  with  representation  for  a  considerable 
larger  number,  the  latter  beginning  its  sessions 
immediately  on  the  closing  up  of  the  former. 
The  draft  upon  the  good  people  of  weak  and 
poor  Home  Missionary  churches  for  the  enter¬ 
tainment  for  several  days  of  more  than  a 
hundred  guests,  was  large,  but  was  cheerfully, 
even  heroically  honored  by  them. 

Now  that  the  two  bodies  have  come  and 
gane,  each  having  made  its  impression  upon 
the  people,  it  can  hardly  be  improper  to  avail 
one’s  self  of  so  providential  an  occasion  to 
consider  and  compare  the  spirit  and  methods 
of  these  two  pretty  distinct  assemblies  of  the 
avowed  followers  of  the  One  and  Only  Lord 
and  Saviour  of  all.  Conjparisons  are  not  nec¬ 
essarily  “odious.” 

First,  then,  the  sessions  of  the  Presbytery 
were  opened  with  a  sermon  from  the  retiring 
moderator,  followed  by  the  election  of  a  new 
moderator  and  temporary  clerk.  Then  the 
order  of  procedure  was  announced,  viz.  :  a 
half-hour’s  devotional  exercises  for  each  morn¬ 
ing,  the  hours  for  adjournment,  and  what  are 
designated  “popular”  meetings  for  two  even 
ings,  one  in  the  interest  of  the  Woman’s 
Board  of  Missions  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
to  be  addressed  by  one  of  its  secretaries,  and 
the  other  in  the  interest  of  the  Y.  P.  S.  C.  £. , 
to  be  addressed  by  members  of  Presbytery. 

A  feature  of  the  morning  devotional  meet¬ 
ing,  though  its  spirit  was  good,  was  the 
smallness  of  attendance,  only  a  part  of  the 
members  being  present,  and  none  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  ! 

The  sessions  of  the  Baptist  convention  open 
ed  with  a  rousing  evaneelistic  meeting  with  a 
large  attendance,  the  venerable  leader  giving 
evidence  of  profound  spiritual  mindedness  and 
remarkable  skill  in  conducting  the  exercises. 
The  frigid  formalities  of  so  called  business, 
“  calling  the  roll,  ”  etc. ,  were  kept  out  of  sight 
and  hearing,  being,  much  of  it,  relegated  to 
committees,  which  met  in  a  room  aside  from 
that  occupied  by  the  convention  proper.  The 
arrangement  had  the  effect  of  drawing  out 
the  people  in  considerable  number  at  the  day¬ 
light  sessions,  and  a  large  and  enthusiastic 
attendance  at  night.  And,  indeed,  a  devo¬ 
tional  spirit,  already  manifest  at  the  opening 
session,  pervaded  the  assembly  in  all  its  after 
sessions. 

Next,  the  judicial  features  of  the  Presbytery 
were  summoned  into  painful  prominence. 
Whatever  may  have  been  the  merit  or  demerit 
of  the  “cases”  which  were  brought  forward, 
the  settlement  of  them  by  a  vote  of  only  one, 
two  or  three  in  the  majority,  seemed  decidedly 
unsatisfactory.  The  very  existence  of  so  ex¬ 
tensive  a  code  of  law,  with  countless  “deliv¬ 
erances,”  a  sort  of  Talmud  for  the  interpreta¬ 
tion  thereof,  operates,  seemingly,  in  the  minds 
of  some  persons,  as  an  inducement  for  them 
to  kindle  the  fires  of  contention  that  they  may 
see  whereunto  they  will  grow.  In  the  Bap¬ 
tist  convention  any  bitterness  of  personal  an¬ 
tagonism,  if  it  existed  at  all,  was  most  skill¬ 
fully  and  Christianly  suppressed. 

Finally,  the  multiplication  of  organizations 
for  distinctively  Christian  work,  some  ac¬ 
knowledging  and  others  not,  the  supreme  di¬ 
rection  and  control  of  the  churches,  and  the 
consequent  calling  upon  the  churches  for  free 
hospitality  at  such  time  of  the  year  and  for 
such  a  period  of  time  as  said  organizations 
may  themselves  decree,  suggests  the  inquiry, 
whether  a  very  material  reduction  of  tbe 
number  of  their  conventions,  and  it  might 


well  be  in  some  oases  of  the  number  of  their 
accredited  delegatee,  is  not  a  consummation  to 
be  wished?  The  application  to  entertain  a 
convention  of  Y.  P.  S.  C.  Endeavor,  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  the  Presbytery,  had  to 
be  declined  in  one  instance,  ungracious  as  the 
declination  might  appear,  because  a  church  of 
but  few  families  and  homes  is  limited  in 
ability  to  entertain.  The  writer  is  “fully 
persuaded  in  his  own  mind”  that  one  meeting 
of  Presbytery  per  annum  is  amply  sufficient 
to  do  the  business  which  the  churches  require 
in  all  this  region.  Unless  as  Presbyterians 
we  lay  claim  to  pretty  extensive  infallibility, 
we  do  well  to  admit  that  in  our  way  of  doing 
things  and  the  spirit  with  which  we  do  them 
we  “have  not  already  attained  or  are  already 
perfect.”  “The  ideal  may  be  high  and  com¬ 
plete,  or  it  may  be  quite  low  and  insufficient : 
yet  in  aP  men  that  really  seek  to  improve,  it 
is  better  than  the  actual  character.  ” 


One  of  tbe  factors  in  tbe  present  sociologi¬ 
cal  problem  upon  which  little  thought  is  be¬ 
stowed,  is  the  perishable  character  of  much 
that  makes  up  tbe  wealth  of  the  capitalist. 
Edward  Atkinson,  in  a  recent  essay,  says  that 
there  is  not  a  single  patented  machine  which 
was  exhibited  at  the  World’s  Fair  of  1857, 
which  is  not  to  day  to  be  found  in  tbe  junk 
pile.  It  is  but  an  illustration  of  tbe  fact  that 
men  spend  millions  of  dollars  upon  inventions 
which  are  superseded  almost  before  the  first 
returns  have  been  made.  The  hundreds  of 
millions  which  were  put  into  the  machinery 
of  tbe  Columbian  Exposition  will  have  van¬ 
ished  into  thin  air  in  a  very  few  months.  To 
construct  a  single  typesetting  machine  of  the 
present  class  there  must  be  machinery  built  to 
turn  out  for  each  typesetter  5,000  distinct 
pieces  and  patterns.  But  already  there  are 
rumors  in  the  air  of  new  inventions  to  super¬ 
sede  those  whose  first  cost  has  never  begun  to 
be  paid.  Many  men  have  sunk  fortunes  in 
trying  to  develop  patents,  but  very  few  are 
the  men  who  have  made  a  fortune  from  one, 
while  the  best  improvement  upon  old  methods 
has  but  an  ephemeral  life.  Without  tbe 
superfluity  of  the  millionaire  the  “happy 
thought”  of  the  genius  dies  still  born.  A 
social  state  in  which  no  one  dares  to  assume 
risks  is  a  social  state  in  which  progress  is 
forever  barred. 


There  is  more  than  ordinary  religious  inter¬ 
est  in  many  of  our  churches,  as  may  be  seen 
by  reference  to  our  church  news.  Both  pas¬ 
tors  and  evangelists  are  busy.  The  Rev  B. 
Fay  Mills  of  Albany  has  been  preaching 
specially  in  Manchester,  New  Hampshire.  Bfr. 
Moody  in  Toronto,  the  Rev.  E.  E.  Davidson 
in  Rome,  and  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Marvin  in  St. 
Paul.  Thus  the  battle  is  being  set  in  order 
all  along  tbe  line.  It  is  the  time  to  work  and 
to  give  absorbed  attention  to  one’s  own  par¬ 
ish.  Our  contemporary  of  the  Twin  Cities, 
the  “North  and  West,”  expresses  the  fervent 
hope  that  100,000  converts  may  reward  the 
faith  and  labors  of  our  pastors  and  people  the 
present  year. 


Tbe  annual  report  of  tbe  old  Water-street 
Mission  shows  that  tbe  principles  in  which 
Jerry  MoAuley  founded  it  are  not  forgotten, 
all  the  less  that  a  good  advance  has  been  made 
upon  them.  The  workers  there  have  learned 
by  doing,  and  the  result  is  an  increasing  num¬ 
ber  of  thoroughly  changed  and  saved  men. 
It  is  to  the  Water-street  Mission  that  the 
utterly  abandoned  turn  in  their  sore  extrem¬ 
ity,  to  this  mission  that  well-disposed  police¬ 
men  send  men  just  out  of  prison  or  hospital. 
And  tbe  testimony  of  facts  to  tbe  need  of 
downright  r«ligiou»  work  in  the  social  eleva¬ 
tion  of  the  poor  is  very  emphatic. 
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The  Writings  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
Revised  Edition  in  Thirteen  Volumes. 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table,  The 
Professor  at  the  Breakfast  Table,  The  Poet 
at  the  Breakfast  Table,  Over  the  Teacups, 
Elsie  Venner,  The  Guardian  Angel,  One 
Hundred  Days  in  EuroM,  Pages  from  an 
Odd  Volume  of  Life.  A  Mental  Antipathy, 
Medical  Essays,  Poetical  Works  Vol¬ 
umes  I.,  II.,  III.  Boston;  Houghton, 
Mifflin  and  Company.  1894.  Cloth.  $19.50 ; 
Half  Calf,  $38.76:  Half  Levant,  $52. 

How  can  one  over  whom  a  sorrow  as  of  per¬ 
sonal  loss  still  broods  criticize  these  volumes 
even  in  that  sense  of  deep  and  warm  appreoi- 
ktion  which  criticism  in  this  case  means?  In 
what  words  shall  one  acknowledge  a  life-long 
debt,  beginning  with  those  first  years  of 
awakening  response  to  life  when  a  birthday 
gift  of  that  first  little  “  blue  and  gold”  volume 
of  poems  made  life  seem  to  mean  an  all-per¬ 
vading  atmosphere  of  kindly  humor  and 
warm  human  interest?  All  down  the  years 
that  benign  presence,  never  seen  with  bodily 
eyes,  has  been  felt  as  an  educating  and  hu¬ 
manizing  and  refining  companionship,  and 
the  void  left  by  its  translation  to  a  higher 
realm  is  one  that  cannot  well  be  filled.  This 
is  bow  not  one  critic  only,  we  are  persuaded, 
but  very  many,  feel  on  taking  up  this  beauti¬ 
ful  edition  of  Dr.  Holmes’s  works,  so  happily 
sent  forth  by  the  publishers  at  this  holiday 
season.  Attention  lingers  lovingly  over  the 
outward  form  in  which  these  precious  writ¬ 
ings  are  enshrined— the  perfect  page,  for 
which  this  publishing  house  is  celebrated;  the 
excellent  proportions  of  each  volume,  the 
fine  binding,  truly  fine  whether  the  plain 
cloth  with  gilt  edges  which  brings  the  set 
within  the  reach  of  thousands  to  whom  these 
works  have  now  become  a  necessity,  or  the 
more  exquisite  bindings,  which  in  themselves 
are  works  of  art. 

We  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  thinking  of 
Dr.  Holmes  as  the  man  of  letters,  the  gentle 
and  kindly  “Autocrat,”  the  interpreter  of  the 
humor  and  pathos  of  life,  as  often  to  forget 
that  be  was  physician  and  man  of  science  as 
well.  Of  all  the  volumes  here  the  one  con¬ 
taining  the  medical  essays  will  probably  be 
the  least  often  opened,  and  yet  what  a  treas¬ 
ure  they  contain,  bow  fine  a  contribution,  not 
to  literature  only,  but  to  science,  especially  in 
their  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  learner 
toward  the  sublime  mysteries  that  confront 
him.  How  beautiful  is  the  spirit  that 
breathes  through  these  essays ;  what  breadth 
of  tolerance,  what  cleamefs  of  argument, 
what  calmness  of  statement,  what  fe¬ 
licity  of  utterance,  what  zeal  for  truth  I 
Here  is  the  genuine  appreciation  of  the  cur¬ 
rents  and  counter  currents  of  scientific  dis¬ 
covery  ;  the  keen  look  below  the  surface  at 
causes  of  scienifio  progress ;  and  here  are 
really  valuable  contributions  to  scientific 
thought,  as  where  the  shrewd  and  sympa¬ 
thetic  student  points  out  the  coincidences  be¬ 
tween  great  political  and  intellectual  periods 
and  the  appearance  of  illustrious  medical  re¬ 
formers  and  teachers. 

How  be  must  have  fascinated  his  students! 
How  inspired  them  with  that  reverence  which 
the  class-room  and  the  clinic  too  often  de¬ 
stroy  !  How  be  kept  them  close  to  the  truly 
human  and  fraternal  aspect  of  their  calling, 
with  his  position  that  “the  bedside  is  the  true 


centre  of  medical  jtaaohing,*  that  the  physi¬ 
cian’s  duty  is  before  all  else  that  of  minis¬ 
try  and  service ! 

It  was  natural  that  the  fancy  of  one  whose 
scientific  interest  was  so  frankly  human  should 
wander  into  the  region  of  psychological  ro¬ 
mance.  and  Elsie  Venner  and  A  Mortal  Antip 
athy  and  The  Guardian  Angel  are  the  outcome 
of  such  wanderings.  Of  the  first  Dr.  Holmes 
has  told  us  that  the  motive  is  purely  of  the 
imagination,  that  he  never  intended  it  to  be 
taken  as  in  any  sense  a  contribution  to  scien¬ 
tific  research.  The  singular  psychological 
romance  of  the  second,  he  tells  us  in  that 
leisurely  personal  introduction  which  is  one  of 
the  most  charming  things  be  ever  wrote,  was 
warranted  by  fact ;  the  third,  though  not 
founded  upon  fact,  is,  he  says,  guaranteed  by 
fact.  It  is  in  this  work  that  Gifted  Hopkins 
appears,  one  of  the  immortal  “types”  of  fic¬ 
tion. 

Dr.  Holmes  always  had  “something  left  to 
say.”  as  in  Over  the  Teacups  be  warned  us 
that  he  would  have.  And  how  fertile  was  his 
imagination  strikingly  appears  in  this  series  of 
essays.  Fourth  in  order  after  the  immortal 
Autocrat,  the  variety  of  bis  conception  of 
human  character  shows  itself  here  as  inex¬ 
haustible  as  affectionate.  In  no  one  of  the 
groups  of  men  and  women  so  marvellously 
drawn  in  this  series  of  essays  is  there  a  more 
real  personality  than  that  of  the  young  doctor 
“  waiting  for  his  bald  spot  to  come  so  that  he 
may  eet  into  practice.”  and  Number  Five, 
with  her  sweet  voice  and  her  marvellous 
knowledge,  and  Delilah,  the  handmaiden. 
And  the  Mistress,  the  Professor,  the  Dictator 
himself,  are  they  not  all  as  truly  alive  as 
the  Autocrat  of  the  olden  time,  and  the 
schoolmistress  and  the  young  man  named 
John?  And  those  poems  found  in  the  sugar 
bowl  (the  Broomstick  Train  among  them),  is 
there  anything  better  in  the  work  of  his  ear¬ 
lier  years?  How  strong,  how  vigorous,  bow 
real  he  was  to  the  very  last  1 

There  is  a  touch  of  sadness  in  bis  humorous 
view  of  the  “  horror  in  leaving  a  name  behind 
you,”  in  his  shrinking  from  a  biography.  He 
treats  the  question  half  lightly,  half  ear¬ 
nestly,  and  it  would  seem  only  the  proper 
requital  of  his  feeling  to  leave  him  as  far  as 
possible  to  tell  his  own  biography  by  bis 
letters,  as  his  son.  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  ap¬ 
parently  proposes  to  do.  But  surely,  of  all  the 
members  of  that  glorious  galaxy  whose  last 
star  has  now  found  its  orbit  in  another  sphere 
than  ours,  none  could  more  fearlessly  antici¬ 
pate  the  crucial  test  of  a  biography.  Every 
member  of  that  bright  group,  thank  God, 
lived  lives  of  singular  purity  and  nobility; 
America  has  in  all  her  history  no  better  title 
to  pride  than  that  her  literature  is  crowned  by 
the  lives  of  its  best  representatves,  and  among 
them  all  there  is  not  a  name  that  shines  with 
a  clearer  radiance  of  purity,  not  one  whose 
writings  offer  more  to  true  culture,  the  for¬ 
mation  of  minds  able  for  the  knowledge  of  and 
sympathy  with  the  best  that  has  been  thought 
and  said  in  all  ages,  than  that  of  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes. 

Life  and  Letters  of  Erasmus.  Lectures  De¬ 
livered  at  Oxford,  1898-94.  By  James  An¬ 
thony  Froude,  Regius  Professor  of  Modem 
History.  New  York  :  Chrarles  Scribner’s 
Sons.  1894.  $2.50. 

If  one  could  only  believe  all  that  Froude 
says,  bow  charming  would  his  writings  bet 
Charm,  which  Matthew  Arnold  told  us  “is 
the  poet’s  alone,”  is  the  special  characteris¬ 
tic  of  Fronde’s  writings,  and  there  is  per¬ 
haps  quite  as  much  poetry  as  truth  in  some 
of  them.  It  would  be  very  pleasant  to  be¬ 
lieve  with  the  regretted  Oxford  professor,  in 
the  present  instance,  that  the  great  scholar 
who  by  giving  the  Greek  Testament  to  the 


reading  world  made  possible  the  Reformation, 
was  in  no  sense  a  hindrance  upon  the  move¬ 
ment  he  thereby  set  going ;  that  his  view  of 
the  trend  of  history  was  the  true  view,  that 
it  would  have  been  entirely  possible  to  reform 
the  Church  of  Rome  from  within  and  spared 
all  the  “heresy  and  schism”  which  may  be 
laid  at  the  door  of  such  reformers  as  Luther 
and  Zwingle  and  Calvin.  In  proportion  as  the 
desire  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  grows  more 
importunate,  as  in  these  days  it  certainly  is 
growing,  in  that  proportion  will  the  wish  that 
this  might  have  been  so  become  strong.  But 
this  biographer  of  Erasmus  hardly  convinces 
even  the  most  earnest  wishes,  among  those 
who  remember  with  what  facility  in  bis  his¬ 
tory  of  Henry  VIII.  and  other  works  he  has 
been  able  to  make  the  worse  appear  the  better 
reason,  to  read  history  the  opposite  way  from 
the  facts. 

Unhappily  this  book,  delightful  as  with  all 
its  faults  it  is,  has  another  great  fault.  With 
all  its  special  pleading  for  Erasmus,  it  presents 
him  in  an  unlovely  and  unfair  light  from  the 
prominence  it  gives  to  bis  financial  straits  and 
his  appeals  to  the  great  for  money.  Doubtless 
Froude  justifies  this  by  showing  the  necessary 
dependence  of  literary  men  of  that  time  upon 
patrons,  and  he  might  further  have  explained 
the  predominance  of  begging  letters  by  point¬ 
ing  out  that  those  who  most  highly  appreci¬ 
ated  Eramsus  would  te  most  likely  to  preserve 
bis  letters,  and  that  it  would  be  to  them  that 
he  would  apply  for  aid.  Nevertheless,  it  must 
be  owned  that  the  same  lack  of  tact  and  sen¬ 
sitiveness  which  was  so  glaring  in  Fronde’s 
edition  of  the  Carlyle  letters,  is  also  evident 
here.  Erasmus  surely  wrote  other  than  beg¬ 
ging  letters,  and  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  omit  some  of  the  appeals  for  money  with 
which  many  of  his  most  important  letters 
closed.  How  strong  a  work  this  is  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  not  even  two  glar¬ 
ing  faults  like  these  can  mar  the  delight  and 
the  instruction  with  which  this  book  is  read. 

Toinette’s  Philip.  By  Mrs.  C.  V.  Jamison. 

New  York  :  The  Century  Company. 

All  the  children  who  take  St.  Nicholas  know 
this  story,  of  course.  Those  who  do  not  ought 
to  find  this  book  among  their  Christmas  gifts, 
and  those  who  do  will  want  it  just  as  much. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  New  Orleans.  Philip  is  a 
little  white  boy  who  sells  fiowers  for  his 
“Mammy”  Toinette,  a  mulatto.  Dea  is  a  dear 
little  girl  who  sells,  or  tries  to  sell,  the  wax 
figures  her  sick  father  makes.  They  find  a 
friend  in  an  artist,  and  then  they  turn  out  to 
be— but  no  matter,  the  book  will  tell  the  rest. 
Only,  perhaps,  we  should  say  what  hardly 
needs  to  be  said  of  a  St.  Nicholas  story,  that 
Toinette’s  Philip  is  as  real  a  work  of  art  as 
the  exquisite  wax  figures  little  Dea’s  pauv* 
papa  used  to  make. 

BOOK  NOTES. 

It  is  quite  the  fashion  to  oast  reproach  upon 
the  systems  of  mental  philosophy  which  have 
been  a  long  time  in  vogue,  and  to  speak  of 
“the  utter  demoralization  of  the  old  psychol¬ 
ogy.”  This  is  ail  due  to  “the  marvellous 
strides  of  biological  and  psychical  discovery.” 
At  all  events  the  text-books  of  to-day  bristle 
with  terms  and  subjects  which  were  unknown 
to  those  of  twenty -five  years  ago.  It  must 
be  confessed,  however,  that  there  is  a  distinct 
advance  in  the  interest  suggested  by  the  chap¬ 
ter  headings  and  by  the  scope  of  the  discus¬ 
sions  of  the  book  before  us.  This  is  scarcely 
the  place  for  a  long  review  of  works  which 
are  “purely  scientific”  and  addressed  only  to 
students,  and  such  a  book  is  The  Ptyehic  Fac¬ 
tor,  by  Charles  Van  Norden,  D.D.,  LL.D. , 
late  President  of  Elmira  College.  It  is  no 
dry -as- dust  production,  but  is  written  in  the 
nervous  style  of  a  man  to  whom  time  is  val- 
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uable.  By  the  student  it  will  be  found  very 
suggestive.  (New  York:  Appleton  and  Com¬ 
pany.  ) 

In  the  Incognito  Library  we  have  several 
new  books,  of  which,  whether  by  accident  or 
design  the  bond  of  unity  appears  to  be  psy¬ 
chological.  Slight  as  the  brief  stories  are  and 
unlike  as  are  both  incidents  and  treatment,  all 
of  them  are  more  or  less  clever  studies  of 
character.  Leaser’s  Dattghter,  by  an  author 
whose  personality  is  hidden  under  the  pen- 
name  of  Mrs.  Andrew  Dean,  is  good  just  so 
far  as  it  is  a  study  of  a  girl  whose  develop¬ 
ment  is  dominated  by  an  utterly  worldly  and 
superficial  but  iron-willed  mother,  and  a 
kindly,  honest,  ooramon-place,  uneducated 
father,  devoted  to  his  child,  dominated  by  his 
wife,  and  recognising  that  he  is  tolerated  by 
society  only  for  hie  great  wealth.  The  story 
is  utterly  unnatural,  but  the  figures  of  the 
girl  and  her  father  stand  out  clear. — A 
Huti>and  of  No  Importance,  by  Rita,  is  a  rather 
clever  one  among  the  many  studies  of  the  “New 
Woman”  now  poured  forth  from  the  press: 
the  woman  who  can  stand  alone,  advanced, 
gifted,  cold,  pure,  yet  daring,  full  of  nobis 
effort  but  blind  to  the  opportunities  of  her 
real  sphere.  Helen,  by  Oswald  Valentine, 
goes  much  deeper  than  either  and  is  a  rather 
unusual  piece  of  work  for  an  ephemeral  pub¬ 
lication  of  this  kind.  The  study  is  of  the 
young  man  and  woman  who  in  these  end-of- 
the-century  days  feel  within  them  the  stir¬ 
rings  of  high  ideals  and  of  noble  powers, 
who  are  free  from  conventional  trammels 
and  whose  sphere  of  action  is  as  wide  as 
their  own  desires,  who  love  and  are  loyal,  and 
yet  who  fail,  not  of  some  achievement,  but 
of  the  noblest.  The  book  is  disappointing  at 
the  close  because  it  ends  in  nothing.  So 
much  high  purpose,  so  much  preparation, 
such  perfect  power  of  sympathy,  so  many 
heart-wrenching  experiences,  so  much  fair 
achievement,  and  after  that — nothing  except 
the  common  Idt  of  common-place  people  who 
love  one  another.  (G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons.  50 
cents  each. ) 

We  are  beginning  to  hear  from  the  Pacific 
coast  in  regard  to  the  philosophy  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  and  the  contributor  in  question  is 
William  Henry  Hudson,  Associate  Professor  of 
English  Literture  in  the  Leland  Stanford 
Junior  University.  His  book  is  entitled.  An 
Introduction  to  the  Philosophy  of  Herbert  Spen 
cer.  It  is  prefaced  with  an  interesting  sketch 
of  Spencer’s  life,  and  then  proceeds  to  treat 
of  the  Synthetic  Philosophy,  Spencer’s  Sociol 
ogy  and  Ethical  System,  and  finally,  deals 
with  the  religious  aspects  of  Spencer’s  philoso¬ 
phy.  If  one  turns  to  the  bibliography  and  the 
list  of  Spencer’s  collected  works  at  the  close 
of  the  volume,  one  will  be  struck  by  the  entire 
reasonableness  of  the  author’s  undertaking. 
If  ever  there  was  a  man  to  whose  writings  an 
“introduction”  was  needed,  that  man  was 
Herbert  Spencer.  The  author  is  qualified  for 
his  task  by  long  continued  study  and  by  that 
sympathy  of  view  which  binds  men  together 
by  the  strongest  of  bonds.  (New  York :  Ap 
pleton  and  Company.  $1.25.) 

Books  on  Homiletics  are  numerous,  but 
those  on  what  may  be  called  heathen  homi 
letics  are  few.  In  Preaching  in  Sinim,  or.  The 
Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  Dr.  Hampden  C.  Du 
Bose  has  given  an  account  of  some  of  the 
methods  of  work  in  the  mission  fields  of 
China,  combining  therewith  “Hints  and  Helps 
for  Addressing  a  Heathen  Audience.”  As  a 
reflection  of  the  mental  habits  and  traits  of 
the  Chinese  the  book  is  of  some  interest, 
though  it  is  too  long  and  too  diffuse  for 
perusal  by  any  but  the  leisurely  or  those  who 
have  a  special  interest  in  the  subject.  Some 
of  the  points  covered  by  the  “bints”  are. 


however,  not  of  private  interpretation  by  the 
missionary,  but  bold  as  well  for  the  minister 
at  home.  (Richmond,  Va.  :  Presbyterian 
Committee  of  Publication.  1893.  $1.) 

God’s  dealings  with  His  children  are  not 
all  of  the  same  sort,  either  in  regard  to  things 
temporal  or  things  spiritual.  All  are  not  rich 
in  money  or  rich  in  faith.  Many  men,  many 
experiences.  To  expect  uniformity  would  be 
to  postulate  identity  of  mind,  temperament, 
and  experience.  Yet  the  thought  has  found 
wide  acceptance  that  the  process  of  conversion 
is  the  same  in  all  men,  and  the  thought  or  ex 
pectation  has  wrough  incalculable  barm.  To 
combat  this  hurtful  notion  and  to  expound 
the  truth  has  been  the  purpose  of  the  Rev. 
Everett  S.  Stackpole,  D.D.,  in  his  Evidencea 
of  Salvation,  or  The  Direct  Witness  of  the 
Spirit.  The  book  is  a  small  one,  but  it  is  full 
of  truth,  strongly  put  because  deeply  felt.  It 
may  be  read  with  profit  by  a  very  wide  circle 
of  people  to  whom  the  author’s  words  will 
prove  words  of  comfort  and  assurance.  (New 
York:  Crowell  and  Company.  50  cents.) 

Readers  of  the  Century  and  Scribner’s  have 
little  need  of  introduction  to  Anna  Fuller 
whose  sketches  of  Colorado  life  and  events 
have  pleased  them.  Her  Peak  and  Prairie 
from  a  Colorado  Sketch  Book  contains  a  baker’s 
dozen  of  short  stories  which  breathe  the  air 
and  give  off  the  odor  of  the  plains,  and  more 
especially  of  “the  Peak,”  which  dominates 
the  whole  scene.  Some  of  the  pieces 
have  appeared  before,  but  the  re-reading 
of  them  has  not  proved  wearisome.  Of 
action  these  stories  do  not  present  a  super 
abundance,  but  in  the  descriptions  of  scenery 
and  surroundings  the  author  excells.  (New 
York :  Putnams.  $1.) 

LITERARY  NOTES. 

The  North  American  Review  for  December 
opens  with  an  article  by  Monsignor  Satolli  de¬ 
scribing  the  Catholic  School  System  in  Rome 
— the  system  by  which  after  the  opening  of 
free  public  schools  by  the  Italian  government 
the  church  “set  courageously  at  work  to  com¬ 
bat  the  nefarious  scheme  of  Liberalism,  which 
for  the  moment  seemed  to  think  itself  abso 
lute  master  of  the  education  of  youth.  ”  The 
quotation  shows  something  of  the  spirit  of 
the  article,  which  however  is  highly  interest¬ 
ing  and  valuable  in  its  exhaustive  review  of 
the  subject.  The  Hon.  Wade  Hampton 
briefly  discusses  Brigandage  on  Our  Railroads, 
recommending  among  other  things  the  use  of 
trained  dogs  for  the  tracking  of  the  criminals 
Senator  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  gives  a  beautiful 
review  of  Dr.  Holmes  as  a  writer  and  Prof. 
Goldwin  Smith  a  very  interesting  and  very 
severe  one  of  Fronde.  He  admits  the  charm 
of  bis  style  and  deems  it  singular  that  no  one 
has  noted  that  its  source  was  in  John  Henry 
Newman — a  fact  which  was  editorially  noted  in 
The  Evangelist  at  the  time  of  Froude’s  death. 
There  are  several  other  good  articles,  but  the 
strongest  and  most  valuable  paper  in  the 
numl^r  is  Dr.  Briggs’s  study  of  the  Salvation 
Army— so  large  in  its  grasp  of  relations,  so 
clear  its  view  of  the  place  of  this  remarkable 
movement  in  history,  and  of  the  combination 
of  forces  to  which  it  owes  its  birth,  so  judi¬ 
cious  and  yet  so  sympathetic  its  apprehension 
of  the  influence  of  the  Army  in  the  religious 
and  the  ethical  and  the  social  conditions  of 
our  time.  Its  place  as  “a  new  development 
rising  out  of  Protestantism  toward  a  higher 
Christianity,”  and  especially  as  “reopening 
several  lines  of  connection  with  the  ancient 
Catholic  Church”  is  shown  with  that  clearness 
which  only  they  can  command  who  have  a 
large  grasp  of  the  history  and  the  philosophy 
of  religious  doctrine  and  religious  movements. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly,  while  making  no  spe 
cial  Christmas  edition,  has  in  its  December 
number  several  seasonable  contributions. 
Sir  Edward  Strachey  writes  a  delightful  paper 
on  Christmas  Eve  and  Christmas  Day  at  an 
English  Country  House,  and  Harriet  Lewis 
Bradley  contributes  a  short  story  entitled  The 
Christmas  Angel.  Among  the  most  important 
contributions  are  William  Sharp’s  Personal 
Reminiscences  of  Waiter  Pater,  and  an  able 
article  on  the  New  Criticism  of  Genius,  by 
Aline  Oorren.  C.  Howard  Walker  writes  on 


The  Architecture  of  the  Schoolbouse.  This 
number  also  contains  an  appreciative  tribute 
to  Dr  Holmes  from  the  pen  of  the  editor.  It 
is  a  fitting  memorial  to  the  distinguished  au 
thor  who  was  so  intimately  connected  with 
the  interests  of  the  Atlantic. 

Mayor  elect  Strong  of  New  York  intimated 
in  his  recent  speech  in  the  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce  dinner  that  he  might  like  to  appoint  a 
woman  as  commissioner  of  street- cleaning. 
The  lady  he  had  in  mind  is  Mrs.  Eleonora  Kin- 
nicutt.  the  wife  of  a  prominent  New  York 
physician.  Mrs.  Kinnicutt  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  agitation  which  led  to  the  enact- 
ment  of  the  present  street  cleaning  law,  and 
she  has  also  done  effective  work  in  various 
lines  of  municipal  reform.  By  a  peculiar  co¬ 
incidence,  a  paper  by  Mrs.  Kinnicutt,  “The 
American  Woman  in  Politics.”  will  be  printed 
in  The  Century  tor  December. 

In  the  Political  Science  Quarterly  for  Decem¬ 
ber  the  Tariff  of  1894  by  Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig 
of  Harvard,  and  the  Income  Tax  by  Prof. 
E.  R.  A.  Seligman  of  Columbia,  are  subjected 
to  impartial  scientific  consideration.  Prof.  R. 
Mayo-Smith  concludes  his  study  of  the  Assim¬ 
ilation  of  Nationalities  in  the  United  States ; 
Dr.  S.  B.  Weeks  traces  the  History  of  Negro 
Suffrage  in  the  South  ;  Prof.  Maurice  Vauthier 
of  Brussels  explains  the  social  and  political 
issues  involved  in  the  recent  Revision  of  the 
Belgian  Constitution.  The  customary  Book 
Reviews  include  an  incisive  criticism  of  Kidd’s 
Social  Revolution  by  Prof.  F.  H.  Giddings. 

One  of  the  interesting  and  hopeful  signs  of 
the  times  is  the  number  of  mature  people  who 
are  anxious  to  repair  the  deficiencies  of  an 
imperfect  education.  Chautauqua  Circles, 
University  Extension  Classes,  Home  Study  So¬ 
cieties  are  all  the  results  of  this  movement. 
A  very  practical  one  for  those  who  feel  the 
need  of  a  teacher  and  want  to  engage  in  a 
systematic  course  of  study  is  the  Round  Rohin 
Reading  Club  of  Philadelphia,  conducted  by 
Miss  Louise  Stockton,  particulars  of  which 
will  be  found  on  another  page. 
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David  C.  Cook  Publishing  Company,  Chicago. 
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D.  C.  Heath  and  Company:  Elements  of  Mechani¬ 
cal  Drawing;  Gardner  C.  Authony. 

Maynard,  Merrill  and  Company:  Petites  Histoiies 
Enfantines;  K  de  Pomp^ry. - Der  Besuch  in  Car¬ 

eer;  Ernest  Elckstein. 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  Syracuse:  A  System  of  Physical 
Culture  for  Public  School  Work;  Louise  Preece. 

American  Book  Company:  Woodstock;  Sir  Walter 
Scott. - Silas  Mamer;  George  Eliot. - A  Midsum¬ 
mer  Night’s  Dream;  Shakespeare. - An  Elssay  on 

John  Milton;  Lord  Macauly. - L’  Allegro,  II 

Penseroeo,  Comus  and  Lycidas;  John  Milton. 

American  Baptist  Publication  Society:  The 
Parchments  of  the  Faith:  George  E.  MerriU. 

Fleming  H.  Revell  Company:  St.  Paul  and  Wo¬ 
man;  Wm.  DeLoss  Love. 

G.  H.  Buek  and  Company :  W ild  Flowers  of  Amer¬ 
ica;  Various  Writers. 
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We  speak  of  winged  thoughts.  Perhaps  the 
phrase  entered  our  common  speech  from 
Shakespeare’s  fruitful  page.  He  says  that 
“thoughts  are  winged”  and  that  they  “ten 
times  faster  glide  than  sunbeams.”  But.  who¬ 
ever  coined  the  phrase,  the  metaphor  is  Scrip¬ 
tural.  “Flee  as  a  bird  to  your  mountain.” 
“They  shall  mount  up  with  wings  as  eagles.” 
“If  I  ascend  up  into  heaven,  thou  art  there; 
if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold  thou  art 
there.  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning 
and  dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea, 
even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy 
right  hand  shall  hold  me.”  .And  that  which 
the  metaphor  so  vividly  expresses  is  in  the 
human  constitution  as  an  eager  potency  strug¬ 
gling  for  actualization,  and  in  the  human  con¬ 
sciousness  wherever  it  has  been  developed  by 
an  adequate  culture. 

Yes,  man  is  a  winged  being,  capable  of 
cherubic  exaltations.  He  is  not  limited  to  the 
meager  altitudes  and  narrow  horizons  of  his 
terrestrial  habitat.  Creation’s  ample  fields, 
ethereal  spaces,  and  stellar  worlds  are  open  to 
his  exploring  pinion  and  searching  eye.  He 
can  project  himself  in  thought  “upward 
where  the  stars  are  burning,”  and  poise  on 
exulting  wing  where  points  of  light  as  seen 
by  feeble  sense  unfold  into  blazing  suns  and 
mighty  systems. 

In  these  days  of  evolutionary  science  we  are 
so  constantly  being  reminded  of  the  points  of 
contact  in  the  history  and  affinity  in  the  na¬ 
ture  of  man  and  other  terrestrial  creatures, 
and  of  all  that  lies  in  the  border  region  of  an 
incipent  development,  where  humanity  is 
seen  struggling  upward  towards  its  true  char¬ 
acteristics,  that  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight  of  the 
immeasureable  interval  between  the  endow¬ 
ments  of  man  and  those  of  any  other  tenant  of 
the  earth,  and  the  higher'human  aptitudes  and 
affinities  are  in  danger  of  being  overlooked. 
But  “  who  knoweth  the  spirit  of  a  man  that 
goeth  upwaid,  and  the  spirit  of  a  beast  that 
goeth  downward”? 

Other  creatures  know  nothing  of  the  world 
in  which  they  live,  save  that  little  section 
thereof  which  strikes  through  their  senses, 
supplies  their  simple  needs,  and  constitutes 
their  restricted  environment.  Nay,  they  do 
not  know  even  that,  save  as  it  is  related  to 
their  animal  sensibilities  and  needs.  But  man 
knows  the  world  in  its  vast  compass  and 
unity,  its  invisible  energies  and  wondrous 
laws,  its  sublime  order  and  stupendous  cos- 
mical  relations,  knows  it  in  the  ideality  that 
invests  it,  and  as  related,  not  merely  to  sense, 
but  to  soul. 

Other  creatures  know  no  more  of  the  world 
than  their  ancestors  of  the  tertiary  period 
did,  nor  have  taken  one  onward  step  in  re¬ 
ducing  it  to  use  and  sway.  But  man  is  ever 
exploring  it  for  new  discovery  and  conquest, 
and  ever  extending  his  knowledge  of  it  and 
his  lordship  in  it. 

Man’s  relation  to  time  corresponds  to  his 
relation  to  space.  As  by  scientific  projection 
he  wings  his  flight  to  distant  fields  of 
creation,  so  by  other  projection  he  visits 
remote  eons  of  duration.  He  explores  the 
past  and  its  faded  scenes  become  vivid  again 
beneath  his  searching  eye.  Patriotic  interest 
imps  his  wings,  and  with  swift  flight  he  is  at 
the  incidence  of  mighty  event.  He  views  the 
simple,  yet  august  solemnities  of  Washing¬ 
ton’s  inauguration,  hears  the  Independence 
bell  peal  out  its  significant  note,  witnesses  the 
landing  of  the  Pilgrims  on  Plymouth  Rock, 
or  watches  as  Columbus  plants  the  green  cross 
banner,  bis  own  beautiful  device,  on  the 
island  of  San  Salvador.  Or.  moved  by  more 
general  interest  to  flight  of  wider  range,  he 
watches  Napoleon’s  overthrow  and  Europe’s 
recovery  of  liberty  on  the  field  of  Waterloo, 


could  move  on  earth’s  foot  levels  as  well  as  fly 
through  aerial  realms.  And  “when  they 
stood  they  let  down  their  wings.  ”  They  did 
not  stand  with  wings  extended  as  though  the 
power  of  flight  was  their  only  glory  and  feet  a 
reluctantly  accepted  necessity.  Soaring  fac¬ 
ulty  was  folded  when  not  in  use,  and  they 
were  competent  and  stately  on  foot  upon  the 
earth  as  on  wing  in  the  realm  of  air.  They 
realized  their  use  and  duty  there,  and  gave 
themselves  thereto,  not  indeed  as  beings  that 
had  not  wings  and  had  never  known  the  joy 
of  flight,  but  as  beings  whose  soaring  apti¬ 
tudes  could  bear  suspension  without  impair¬ 
ment.  Their  life  alternated  between  two 
modes  of  activity,  two  spheres  of  service,  but 
was  animated  in  each  by  one  invincible  pur¬ 
pose,  dominated  by  one  unswerving  aim,  and 
sustained  by  one  joyous  inspiration, 

I.  We  observe  then,  in  the  first  place,  that, 
like  these  cherubic  forms,  man,  viewed  in  the 
whole  range  and  compass  of  his  powers,  is  a 
grandly  and  variously  endowed  being,  with 
wings  for  heavenly  flight,  as  well  as  feet  for 
earthly  stay  and  locomotion. 

The  complexity  of  man’s  nature  and  the 
wide  extremes  that  meet  therein  is  one  of  the 
most  notable  of  human  characteristics.  Some¬ 
thing  of  every  creature’s  peculiarity  seems  to 
have  been  moulded  into  him,  so  that,  while 
distinct  from  all  other  orders  of  terrestrial 
existences  and  lord  over  all,  be  is  yet  related 
to  all,  can  understand  and  appreciate  all,  and 
with  an  all-comprehending  sympathy,  can  help 
and  use  all.  One  has  spoken  of  him  as  “From 
different  natures  marvellously  mixed.”  And 
another,  describing  creation  under  the  figure 
of  a  grand  musical  composition,  says : 

“  Thro’  all  the  compass  of  the  notes  it  ran. 

The  diapason  closing  full  in  man.*' 
as  though  in  him  all  the  stops  of  the  mighty 
organ  were  brought  into  play,  and  all  the  tones 
which  other  creatures  severally  expressed  rung 
out  their  combined  effects  in  him. 

He  belongs,  on  the  one  band,  to  the  physi¬ 
cal  world  in  which  be  is  set,  and  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  which  he  lives.  Gravitation  acts 
on  him  as  on  other  bodies,  and  according  to 
the  same  undeviating  law.  The  chemistry  of 
bis  body  is  the  same  as  that  of  other  animal 
organisms,  disclosing  neither  elementary  sub¬ 
stance  nor  compound  not  found  elsewhere. 
Biology  finds  in  him  the  same  needs  and 
processes  and  traces  the  same  history  as  in 
other  animate  forms.  Nutrition  is  derived 
from  the  same  agents  and  by  the  same  organs 
and  activities.  Indeed,  of  all  that  physical 
science  notes  in  him  it  finds  counterparts  in 
a  thousand  other  organic  forms.  And  every 
other  type  and  grade  of  terrestrial  existence 
seems  to  be  represented  in  him,  even  as  every 
tone  in  the  scale  is  brought  out  in  a  great 
musical  composition,  every  letter  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet  is  employed  in  myriadfold  combination  in 
a  noble  poem,  and  the  whole  range  of  material 
substances  is  combined,  with  endless  modifi¬ 
cation,  in  the  stately  architectural  pile. 

On  the  other  band,  he  is  a  being  of  lofty 
spiritual  aptitudes  and  capabilities,  akin  to 
those  pure  intelligences  who  are  not  weighted 
with  this  mortal  armor  that  we  wear,  aye, 
near  to  God  himself,  and  sharing  those  qual- 
ites  which  in  their  purity  and  perfection  con¬ 
stitute  the  Deity’s  august  attributes.  He  has 
an  intellect  of  ^ublime  capacity  and  subtle 
power;  the  faculty  of  thought,  of  knowledge, 
of  judgment,  and  of  volition.  He  has  mind 
and  soul  as  well  as  body  and  sense. 

However  the  naturalists  describe  him  and 
class  him  in  their  categories,  and  however 
plodding  and  prosy  bis  life  may  in  some 
phases  appear,  man  is  a  winged  being.  He  is 
not  tied  down  to  the  foot  levels  of  earth,  but 
has  the  freedom  of  the  sky. 


WINGS  AND  FEET. 

By  Pastor  J.  Westby  ZSamshaw,  Iiowvllle,  N.  Y. 


“  When  they  stood,  they  let  doum  their  wings.  ” 
— Ezekiel  i.  24. 

This  is  said  of  the  cherubim  of  which  the 
prophet  Ezekiel  had  so  wonderful  a  vision. 
These  strange  composite  forms  in  which  the 
four  principal  grades  of  creature  life  are  com¬ 
bined  in  one  image  are  significantly  prominent 
in  Bible  symbolism,  both  in  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment  and  the  New.  In  the  Book  of  Genesis 
they  are  represented  as  detailed  to  keep  the 
way  of  the  Tree  of  Life  when  man  by  dis¬ 
obedience  had  forfeited  the  privilege  of  access 
thereto ;  and  in  the  Book  of  Revelation  as  lead¬ 
ing,  with  their  tris-agion,  the  worship  of  the 
heavenly  hierarchies,  and  summoning  the 
agences  of  judgment  to  the  execution  of  their 
dire  missions  as  the  prevailing  Lamb  opens 
successively  the  seals  of  the  mystic  book. 
Golden  figures  of  these  forms,  set  upon  the 
cover  of  the  ark  of  the  covenant,  defined  by 
their  extended  wings  the  mercy-seat  and  the 
place  of  the  appearing  of  the  divine  glory  in 
the  tabernacle  and  temple.  Elsewhere  they 
are  represented  as  bearing  the  chariot  and 
sustaining  the  throne  of  God.  But  the  fullest 
and  most  vivid  account  of  the  cherubim  is 
found  in  those  chapters  in  which  the  prophet 
of  the  exile  tells  of  bis  vision  by  the  river  of 
Chebar. 

In  the  highest  application  these  composite 
creature  forms  are  doubtless  symbols  of  divine 
attributes,  concrete  depictions  of  the  omnis 
cience,  omnipotence,  holiness,  and  sovereignty 
of  God;  and  as  such  they  are  grand,  awful, 
majestic,  and  mysterious.  They  represent 
also,  as  is  very  evident,  the  forces  of  nature 
as  obedient  to  the  divine  will,  subservient  to 
the  divine  glory,  ordered  by  divine  intelli¬ 
gence,  and  instinct  with  divine  energy ;  and  as 
such  they  combine  elements  of  strength  and 
excellence  which  nature’s  various  orders  and 
realms  supply,  in  a  form  which,  though  com¬ 
plex  as  creation,  is  yet  animated  by  a  single 
principle,  and  works  for  one  magnfiicent  end. 
But  in  the  broadest  sense  they  typify  noble 
being,  rendering,  with  manifold  and  majestic 
might,  in  glad  devotion,  full  service  unto  God  ; 
and  as  such  the  representation  is  sublime,  not 
merely  by  the  grandeur  of  the  physical 
imagery  employed,  but  specially  by  reason  of 
the  moral  element  by  which  it  is  transfused. 

The  cherubim  are  thus  in  an  eminent  degree 
ideal  to  man,  and  the  representation  has  an 
ethical  import  which  should  work  through 
our  reverent  curiosity  and  wonder  into  our 
lives.  I  think  we  may  venture  the  compre¬ 
hensive  statement  that  all  that  is  said  of  the 
cherubim  is  to  have  its  ethical  counterpart  in 
our  lives,  who  are  God’s  noblest  creatures. 
His  sons  as  well  as  His  servants,  finite  reflec¬ 
tions  of  Himself  and  objects  of  His  redeeming 
and  enhancing  love,  as  well  as  the  crown  and 
glory  of  His  creation. 

The  prophet  tells  us  that  the  cherubim, 
when  they  stood,  let  down  their  wings.  They 
had  wings,  and  used  them  when  they  were 
the  suitable  and  serviceable  agency  of  activ¬ 
ity;  but  they  had  also  feet,  and  used  them 
when  the  occasions  of  duty  and  service 
brought  them  into  requisition.  They  were  apt 
with  one  as  with  the  other,  could  stand  well 
poised  as  well  as  mount  on  soaring  wing. 
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Mes  Demos  become  demosic  in  the  reign  of 
views  the  Spanish  Armada  flying  be¬ 
fore  Blake  and  the  English  fleet  for  the 
northern  sea  and  cast  as  shattered  wrecks 
upon  the  Irish  coast,  sees  Luther  nail  his 
theses  to  the  Wittenberg  church  door,  wit¬ 
nesses  the  signing  of  Magna  Charta  by  King 
John,  views  Europe’s  chivalry  as  in  sheen  and 
splendor  it  moves  eastward  on  crusade, 
watches  the  crowning  at  Rome  of  Charle¬ 
magne,  the  landing  in  England  of  William  the 
Norman,  the  baptism  of  Ethelbert,  the  Saxon, 
by  the  missionary  monk  Augustine,  and  the 
establishment  of  Christianity  in  Saxon  Eng¬ 
land,  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  vandal  hordes, 
the  burning  of  the  earlier  city  at  the  instiga¬ 
tion  or  with  the  connivance  of  the  imperial 
uifoon,  Nero,  and  the  atrocities  with  which 
he  visited  the  deed  upon  the  innocent  Chris¬ 
tians,  making  their  pitch-smeared  bodies  the 
flaming  festal  torches  of  his  palace  grounds ; 
hears  the  words  of  Paul  resound  amid  the 
stately  structures  of  laurelled  Athens,  and 
those  in  which  Peter  brings  to  the  feet  of  the 
enthroned  Christ  the  multitude  of  Pentecost ; 
shivers  in  the  gloom  of  darkened  Calvary, 
quails  in  the  glare  of  flame  girt  Sinai,  joins 
the  lone  dove  above  the  watery  waste  of  a 
deluged  world,  beholds  the  first  human  pair 
amid  the  freshness  and  beauty  of  the  virgin 
earth,  watches  the  stupendous  upheavals  and 
changes  of  those  mighty  days  of  creation,  the 
geologic  ages,  and  on  through  fire-mist  to  the 
silence  and  solitude  of  primeval  night. 

In  like  manner  he  adventures  in  anticipation 
into  the  future,  forecasts  its  changes  and 
progress,  the  advancing  movements  and 
brightening  eras  of  civilization,  its  splendid 
achievements  and  benign  results,  on  to  the 
“one  far-off  divine  event  towards  which  the 
whole  creation  moves.” 

But  it  is  in  his  distinctively  spiritual  facul¬ 
ties  that  man’s  soaring  equipment  most  im¬ 
pressively  appears.  The  power  of  faith  and 
spiritual  exaltation ;  of  knowing  Ood  and  hav¬ 
ing  communion  with  Him ;  of  living  in  the 
Spirit  and  realizing  the  freedom  of  a 
transcendant  realm,  the  functions  and  sanc¬ 
tions  of  a  heavenly  citizenship;  of  experi¬ 
encing  the  absorption  and  rapture  of  prayer, 
and  the  uplifting  and  enlargement  of  devout 
contemplation,  with  soul  set  free  from  earthly 
trammels  and  “thoughts  which  wander 
through  eternity”;  of  feeling  the  glow  of 
mystic  presences  and  sweet  contagions  of 
celestial  fellowship,  drinking  from  purest 
fountains  of  inspiration  and  delight,  and  join¬ 
ing  with  angels  as  they  thrill  with  praise — 
these  are  man’s  cherubic  wings. 

Yet  these  soaring  capacities  are  conjoined 
with  aptitudes  for  contact  with  earth  and 
earthly  things,  for  patient  devotion  and  lowly 
service,  sentries  of  waiting  vigilance,  hero¬ 
isms  of  strong  endurance,  and  prosy  ways  of 
plodding  duty  on  earth’s  foot  levels. 

These  cherubic  aptitudes  report  themselves 
even  through  the  dull  vesture  of  the  flesh. 
We  see  faces  which  we  can  fitly  describe  only 
as  winged  faces.  They  have  that  in  their  ex¬ 
pression  which  tells  of  familiar  exaltations 
and  intimacy  with  serene  glories.  They  beam 
as  with  a  moral  radiance  caught  in  closest 
contact  with  the  sun  of  righteousness,  and 
seem  to  bring  to  men  in  their  trouble  and 
perturbation,  fretting  cares  and  turgid  pas¬ 
sions.  messages  from  transcendant  realms. 
There  are  voices  also  that  have  wings.  They 
seem  to  float  down  from  sublime  heights  of 
heavenly  communion  and  to  have  in  them 
tones  of  the  minstrelsy  of  the  sky.  Yet  often 
these  faces  are  seen  and  voices  are  heard  in 
scenes  and  offices  of  lowly  ministry  and  gen 
tie  helpfulness,  albeit  they  flash  at  times  like 
the  cherub’s  flaming  sword,  in  opposition  to 


evil  and  the  guardianoy  of  sacred  things.  But 
the  experiences  in  which  their  heavenliness 
was  won  are  not  paraded,  the  subjects  thereof 
being  indeed  themselves  scarcely  conscious  of 
the  quality.  Moses  wist  not  that  his  counte¬ 
nance  shone,  and  Paul  moved  among  men  with 
the  beam  of  the  heavenly  vision  on  his  intense 
face  fourteen  years  before  he  told  the  story  of 
the  ecstatic  experience. 

II.  The  text  suggests  further  that  the  true 
life  is  one  in  which  these  different  sets  of  fac¬ 
ulties  have  fullest  play,  according  to  alternat¬ 
ing  occasion,  a  divine  service  being  realized 
in  the  use  of  each. 

The  religious,  which  is  the  true,  the  com¬ 
plete  life,  the  life  of  fullest  relationship  and 
activity,  involves  both  feet  and  wings,  and 
requires  the  most  perfect  use  of  both.  Th® 
cherubim  were  the  servants  of  God  whether 
bearing  Jehovah’s  chariot  they  swept  in 
majestic  flight  through  heavenly  regions, 
stood;  guarding  the  sanctities  of  His  earthly 
seat,  or  awaiting  His  commands,  or  sped  on 
earthly  mission,  fulfilling  His  behests;  and  in 
each  capacity  their  life  was  equally  devout, 
sacred,  and  esteemed. 

The  religious  life  has  these  two  phases.  It 
includes  practical  duties  as  well  as  spiritual 
exaltations,  earthly  ministry  as  well  as 
heavenly  delights.  Its  subject  is  related  to 
the  present  world,  with  its  business,  politics, 
pleasures,  society,  reforms,  and  philanthro 
pies,  as  well  as  to  the  celestial  commonwealth 
with  its  innumerable  company  of  angels  and 
general  assembly  and  Church  of  the  first  born 
who  are  enrolled  in  heaven.  He  has  his 
world  citizenship  as  well  as  that  which  he 
shares  with  the  principalities  and  powers  in 
heavenly  places.  Religion  sanctifies  these 
mundane  relations  and  backs  with  its  solemn 
sanctions  and  mighty  inspirations  the  duties 
which  they  involve.  It  teaches  us  how  to 
live,  not  only  in  supernal  relations,  but  as 
members  of  human  society,  families,  commu¬ 
nities,  States.  Rosseau’s  dictum  that  the 
Christian  cannot  be  a  true  citizen,  and  which 
has  been  too  nearly  echoed,  though  on  other 
grounds  than  those  of  the  sceptical  philoso¬ 
pher  by  those  who  claimed  to  represent  and 
interpret  Christianity,  is  so  far  from  the 
truth  that  the  true  Christian  must  be  a  true 
citizen ;  and  this  is  now  being  proclaimed,  not 
only  by  most  authoritative  Christian  teachers, 
but  by  special  students  of  sociology,  such  as 
Prof.  Richard  T.  Ely  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd, 
who  yet  hold  no  brief  for  Christianity ;  and 
better  still,  it  is  being  exemplified  in  wor 
thiest  lives.  “The  laws  of  heaven  are  for  the 
life  of  earth.”  “We  must  render  to  Caesar  the 
things  which  are  Caesar’s,  as  well  as  to  God 
the  things  that  are  God’s.”  The  loyalties  of 
true  piety  will  evolve  the  loyalties  of  true 
patriotism  and  true  philanthropy.  As  social 
ethics  without  religious  sanctions  are  a  body 
without  a  soul,  so  religious  sanctities  without 
social  ethics  are  a  soul  without  a  body ;  and  as 
Cardinal  Newman  once  shrewdly  remarked, 
this  is  not  the  world  of  disembodied  spirits. 
We  must  put  religion  into  our  business,  our 
politics,  our  pleasures,  our  social  intercourse, 
our  public  interest,  and  our  private  affairs. 
We  must  not  allow  that  politics  or  any  depart¬ 
ment  of  human  interest  and  service  can  be 
unfit  for  the  Christian  to  enter.  Christianity 
does  not  hid  us  vote  as  we  pray.  But  it 
teaches  us  to  pray  aright  and  it  teaches  us 
to  vote  aright,  and  doing  thus,  the  accord¬ 
ance  between  the  praying  and  the  voting  will 
take  care  of  itself.  The  two  spheres  have 
their  own  governing  principles  and  guiding 
laws.  We  pray  for  a  perfect  good ;  we  may 
vote  for  such  approximation  thereto  as  voting 
may  compass.  But  our  folded  wings  need 
not,  must  not  be  forgotten,  nay,  cannot  be 


forgotten  if  they  have  ever  been  truly  used. 
Some  persons  develop  wings  at  the  expense 
of  feet.  They  are  pious,  contemplative,  and 
what  is  called  spiritual,  but  impractical.  They 
soar  and  fly,  but  do  not  stand  and  walk. 
They  are  other-worldly,  but  they  do  not  count 
for  much  in  this.  The  opening  heavens  around 
them  shine  with  beams  of  sacred  bliss,  but 
earth  grows  no  brighter  for  their  presence  ip 
it  and  passage  through  it.  They  are  modern 
St.  Simon  Stylites,  living  on  a  pillar,  isolated 
by  a  spurious  and  unhealthy  pietism  from 
their  kind,  and  their  only  interest  in  the  world 
would  seem  to  be  to  get  safely  out  of  it,  and 
to  infect  others  with  their  morbid  disaffection. 
These  are  extreme  cases,  but  there  are  oth¬ 
ers,  less  extreme,  who  yet  yield  to  the 
claims  of  the  lower  life  as  a  hard  and  coarse 
necessity.  They  are  averse  to  its  uncongenial 
contacts  and  irksome  tasks,  and  would  fain 
escape  them.  No  thrill  of  brotherhood  makes 
its  associations  a  joy,  no  interpreting  sympa¬ 
thies  turn  its  sounds  into  music,  no  kindling 
inspirations  accompany  its  summonses,  and 
no  consecrating  sense  of  a  divine  service  sub¬ 
limes  and  hallows  the  activities  to  which  they 
call 

Others  develop  feet  at  the  expense  of  wings. 
They  are  of  the  earth  earthy.  They  live  in  it 
and  for  it,  and  are  strong  and  competent  and 
content  in  the  relation  They  do  not  want  to 
quit  the  familiar  limits.  The  conditions  of 
phenomenal  existence  are  congenial  and  real 
to  them,  and  they  know  not  of  any  other. 
Wings  have  been  suppressed  until  they  have 
become  a  mere  tradition.  Perhaps  they  re¬ 
member  some  flights  of  reverie  and  idealism 
in  early  days,  but  long  ago  they  restrained 
themselves  to  what  they  regarded  as  the  sub¬ 
stantial  realities  of  life,  and  now  allow  them¬ 
selves  in  no  mental  excursion  more  adventur 
ous  than  those  of  business  speculation  and 
ambition  Spiritual  exaltations  and  celestial 
glories  they  neither  know  nor  care  for. 

But  the  true  life  must  be  one  of  wings  and 
feet.  There  must  be  this  twofoldness,  and  it 
must  be  realized,  not  by  crossing  and  con¬ 
fusing  admixture,  hut  by  the  development  and 
due  activity  of  each.  Devotion  and  duty, 
communion  and  service,  the  secular  and  the 
spiritual,  the  temporal  and  the  eternal,  must 
alternately  occupy  the  life. 

There  must  be  the  two  in  order  for  the  life 
to  be  at  its  best  in  either.  The  life  of  faith 
and  spiritual  exaltation,  end  that  of  secular 
interest  and  activity,  react  helpfully  upon 
each  other.  Spiritual  nurture  prepares  for 
practical  duty ;  practical  duty  brings  spiritual 
nurture  to  effect,  translating  it  into  charac¬ 
ter.  We  come  with  freshest  interest  and  beet 
equipment  to  our  contact  with  men  when  we 
come  to  them  from  communion  with  God,  and 
we  come  to  communion  with  God  with  strong¬ 
est  desire  and  most  intelligent  need  when  we 
come  to  Him  from  true  contact  with  men. 

The  world  needs  men  to  stand  in  its  places 
of  responsibility,  trust,  and  duty  who  can 
stand  with  a  divine  strength  because  they 
have  been  with  God;  men  who  open  the  win¬ 
dow  toward  heaven  before  the  door  to  the 
world,  and  who  look  into  the  face  of  God 
before  they  mingle  with  their  fellow  men.  It 
needs  winged  men,  yet  men  who  can  let  down 
their  wings  and  yoke  their  heaven  trained 
strength  to  its  affairs,  bend  their  lofty  pow¬ 
ers  to  lowly  tasks,  and  bring  their  life,  which 
has  fed  on  heavenly  influences  and  been 
familiar  with  heavenly  glories,  into  helpful 
touch  with  those  which  pass  on  lower  ranges. 

God  wants  witnesses  and  servants  of  this 
sort,  men  with  wings,  but  with  feet  as  well 
as  winvs,  feet  shod  with  the  preparation  of 
the  Gospel  of  peace,  strong  for  endurance  and 
swift  in  obedience;  “yea  who  both  by  wings 
and  feet  will  bear  to  high  and  low  and  near 
and  far  the  advent  angel’s  message  of  salva¬ 
tion,  peace  and  goodwill,  and  renew  the  an¬ 
gelic  minstrelsy  of  joy  in  every  scene  the 
wide  world  o’er.  ” 
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The  Religious  Press, 


The  Interior  graces  its  front  page  with 
a  portrait  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Jessup.  Perhaps 
it  will  send  us  a  duplicate  of  it— he  has  grown 
so  handsome  of  late  years?  And  this  is 
what  it  says  of  him  and  his  forlorn  setting  out 
on  his  life  work  : 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Harrison  Jessup  is  at  the 
age  of  sixty-two,  an  able  brained  and  bodied 
foreign  missionary.  While  a  student  at  Union 
Seminary  forty  and  more  years  ago,  he  de¬ 
voted  himself  to  the  foreign  work,  and  going 
to  the  American  Board  offered  himself  for 
anywhere.  They  ordered  him  to  Syria.  “On 
the  bitter  freezing,  twelfth  of  December,  1S55, 
I  bade  my  father  and  mother  good-by  in  l^s- 
ton  harbor,  on  the  icy  deck  of  the  little  bark 
Sultana,  to  sail  out  on  the  Atlantic,  in  a  gale 
so  wild  and  black  and  furious,  that,  were  it 
in  our  day,  no  ship  would  be  allowed  to  leave 
the  harbor;"  so  said  Dr.  Jessup  in  his  address 
to  the  American  Board,  last  October.  In  1870 
on  the  withdrawal  of  the  New  School,  Syria 
was  apportioned  to  the  Presbyterian  Board. 
Dr.  Jessup  is  the  primus  inter  pares  of  the 
bishops  of  the  cradleland  of  (Jhristianity.  He 
is  the  Peter  and  Paul  combined  in  the  apostol¬ 
ical  succession.  His  churches  in  Syria  num¬ 
ber  one  hundred  and  fifty.  His  presses  have 
issued  five  hundred  millions  of  pages  in  the 
Arabic  language,  and  are  pouring  out  twenty- 
five  millions  of  pages  annually.  His  circula 
tion  of  the  printed  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
extends  from  Mogadore  on  the  Atlantic  in 
Africa  to  Peking  in  China  a  reach  of  8,280 
miles.  Girls’  schools,  boys’  schools,  ecade- 
mies,  a  theological  seminary — just  think  of 
how  Paul  would  have  rejoiced  at  such  a  pros¬ 
pect  for  himself  during  those  years  when  he 
was  pondering  and  mapping  out  his  work  1  On 
his  visit  home  in  1879  the  Assembly  honored 
itself  by  making  this  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  its 
moderator.  The  doctor  is  a  mild  mannered 
and  mild  spoken  man,  but  there  is  fire  in  his 
eye.  He  is  a  diplomatist  in  dealing  with  the 
Mohammedan  authorities,  but  he  is  not  afraid 
of  them.  He  is  firm  as  a  rock  when  occasion 
calls  for  determined  resistance.  He  is  the 
kind  of  a  man  whom  opponents  are  careful 
not  to  crowd  upon.  His  rank  as  an  oriental 
scholar  is  with  the  best.  Though  that  little 
ship,  near  forty  years  ago  thrust  her  icy  nose 
into  the  blackest  of  northeasters,  the  weather 
has  grown  better  and  brighter  for  the  voyager 
every  year  since. 


The  Christian  Advocate  approves  the  position 
of  a  contemporary,  as  follows : 

A  Catholic  paper  called  The  Review,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Chicago,  writing  on  “Nuns  as  Public 
School  Teachers,”  expresses  its  gratification 
with  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania,  “  because  it  knocks  the  A.  P.  A. 
in  the  head.” 

Precisely  what  the  “A.  P.  A,”  is  we  do  not 
know,  having  taking  pains  not  to  know,  as  we 
do  not  wish  to  have  our  perceptions  of  public 
questions  interfered  with  by  identification  with 
any  society,  good,  bad,  or  indifferent.  But  we 
are  glad  to  agree  with  what  The  Review  has  to 
say  after  it  has  expressed  its  gratification  that 
the  A.  P.  A.  is  defeated.  It  preceeds  thus: 

“We  fear,  however,  that  its  effects  will  not 
be  wholesome.  Despite  the  fact  that  nuns 
have  a  constitutional  right  to  act  as  public 
school  teachers,  they  are  entirely  out  of  place 
in  the  unsectarian  and  thoroughly  secular  in 
stitutions  which  the  State  has  provided  for  the 
education  of  the  young.  Their  presence  there 
in  religious  garb  will  invariably  prove  an  eye¬ 
sore,  not  only  to  bigots  of  the  A.  P.  A.  stripe, 
but  likewise  to  many  others  who,  without 
cherishing  fanatical  ideas,  hold,  with  the  dis¬ 
senting  member  of  the  Pennsylvania  Supreme 
Court,  Justice  Williams,  that  a  ‘school  which 
is  filled  with  religious  ecclesiastical  persons  as 
teachers,  who  come  in  the  discharge  of  their 
daily  duties  wearing  the  religious  garb  and 
hung  about  with  rosaries  and  other  devices 
peculiar  to  their  Church  and  order,  is  neces¬ 
sarily  dominated  by  sectarian  influences,  ob¬ 
noxious  to  the  spirit  of  the  constitutional 
provsions  and  the  school  laws.  ’ 

We  hope  the  Gallitzin  sisters  will,  even 
though  no  injunction  can  be  issued  against 
them,  leave  the  public  school  in  which  they 
have  been  and  are  teaching  under  protest,  and 
retire  into  their  proper  and  legitimate  sphere 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Gallitzin  \enture 
has  proven  a  mistake ;  it  is  the  hope  of  most 
Catholics  that  it  may  never  be  repeated.’” 


The  Examiner,  after  quoting  a  variety  of 
opinions  touching  the  opening  of  the  New 
York  liquor  saloons  on  Sunday  afternoons, 
thus  emphatically  comments  on  the  baleful 
proposition : 

We  have  referred  to  these  statements — and 
we  think  we  have  fairly  given  ths  substance 
of  them — first,  because  they  reveal  in  some 
measure  how  ereat  is  the  perplexity  which 
exists  in  the  public  conscience  in  dealing  with 
this  grave  problem,  and,  second,  to  empha¬ 
size  the  point  that  the  good  men  who  advocate 
or  acquiesce  in  open  hours  for  liquor  selling 
on  Sunday,  wholly  mistake  the  real  issue,  as 
now  presented  for  consideration.  It  is  not,  as 
they  assume,  the  question  whether  it  is  right 
or  wrong  to  sell  liquor,  or  to  license  the 
saloon,  or  whether  “class  legislation”  ii^or  is 
not  justifiable.  It  is  whether  the  safeguards 
which  the  laws  have  raised,  and,  as  we  heart 
ily  believe,  most  wisely  raised,  about  the 
weekly  day  of  rest  shall  be  partly  removed  or 
not.  Every  intelligent  man  acknowledges  the 
enormous  evils  of  the  liquor  traffio.  Every 
observing  man  knows  that  those  evils  are 
vastly  intensified  by  the  sale,  secretly  or  open¬ 
ly,  of  liquor  on  the  one  day  of  the  week  when 
men  are  most  at  leisure.  The  police  court 
records  of  Monday  morning  leave  no  room  for 
doubt  on  that  score.  The  case  is  bad  enough 
now,  when  men  must  sneak  into  the  saloon  by 
the  side  door— and  many  respectable  drinking 
men  (for  there  are  such)  will  not  do  that; 
but  it  would  be  vastly  worse  if  the  business 
were  “made  respectable”  by  law,  and  no  ban  of 
public  sentiment,  crystalized  into  law,  rested 
on  the  sale  of  liquor  on  Sunday.  To  permit 
the  opening  of  the  saloons  on  the  Lord^s  Day 
would  introduce  a  new  element  of  disorder 
and  desecration,  where  far  too  much  exists 
already.  Let  all  good  men  seek,  rather,  the 
more  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  as  they 
exist,  and  the  creation  of  a  public  sentiment 
that  will  make  better  laws  possible,  instead  of 
weakly  yielding  to  the  clamor  of  the  worst 
elements  of  society  for  larger  liberty  to  destroy 
all  that  we  have  left  of  our  precious  American 
Sunday. 

The  Observer  says  that  the  utter  break¬ 
down  of  China  is  one  of  the  surprises  of  the 
latter  half  of  the  century : 

What  has  caused  it?  China  has  millions  of 
men  from  which  to  recruit  her  army. 
“Chinese”  Gordon  deemed  them  good  sol¬ 
diers,  and  advised  the  government  to  fight 
with  the  loss  of  10,000  men  a  week  in  view, 
that  is,  to  wear  an  enemy  out  by  weight  of 
numbers.  The  Tartar  cavalry,  a  great  army 
of  itself,  proved  in  the  war  of  IbOO,  on  the 
testimony  of  British  ofilcers,  a  good  match  for 
the  native  Indian  and  even  for  the  English 
cavalry.  The  Chinese  drove  the  Russians  out 
of  Kuldja  in  1881.  and  the  French  over  the 
Tonquin  border  a  few  years  later,  defeated  the 
Moslems  in  Kashgar  in  1879,  and  faced  the 
French  and  English  bravely  in  1860.  But  now 
there  is  no  fight  in  them.  Pride  in  their 
superior  civilization,  the  humiliation  of  defeat 
by  a  people  they  despise,  the  advantage  of 
splendid  fortifications,  fail  to  prompt  them  to 
make  even  one  determined  stand  for  their 
safety.  The  change  is  inexplicable.  ...  It  is 
ureed  that  the  failure  is  due  to  the  acceptance 
of  Confucianism,  a  cardinal  teaching  of  which 
is  that  fighting  is  not  consistent  with  the 
highest  character.  But  the  government  and 
the  fighting  forces  were  Confucians  during  the 
long  Taeping  revolt,  in  which  the  armies  dis¬ 
played  desperate  valor.  Indeed,  none  of  the 
reasons  advanced  account  for  the  complete 
lack  of  virility  shown  by  China  in  the  present 
struggle.  Doubtless  the  explanation  may  be 
found  in  a  cumulation  of  causes— the  hatred 
of  a  large  part  of  the  Chinese  people  for  the 
Manchu  dynasty,  the  flagrant  corruption  of 
the  official  classes,  the  lack  of  a  directing 
head,  the  confusion  in  the  supply  departments, 
and  the  belief  of  the  soldiers  that  their  offi¬ 
cers  will  sell  or  abandon  them. 

But  what  is  to  bo  the  outcome?  For  even 
if  the  Japanese  withdraw  now,  China  must  be 
reconstituted  and  a  stable  balance  of  power  be 
provided  in  the  far  East.  But  the  weakness 
and  total  lack  of  organizing  power  shown  in 
the  present  struggle  prove  that  she  cannot  re 
form  herself,  and  that  unless  she  is  to  fall 
back  into  apathy  or  anarchy,  she  must  have 
outside  assistance.  If  the  influence  of  Confu¬ 
cianism  is  as  strong  as  is  claimed,  the  old 
apathetic  condition  will  prevail.  But  it  is 
more  probable  that,  with  the  dynasty  dis¬ 
credited  before  the  people,  and  the  official 
class  shown  to  be  both  corrupt  and  incompe¬ 


tent,  and  the  army  a  disorganized  rabble, 
anarchy  of  the  Taeping  kind  will  ensue.  Bat 
no  single  power,  and  certainly  not  Japan,  will 
evolve  order  out  of  the  chaos  and  give  China 
the  discipline  and  training  she  needs.  The 
energy  which  a  longer  and  more  determined 
struggle  might  have  brought  her  has  been  lost 
by  her  abject  surrender.  And  yet  the  effort 
to  reorganize  the  empire,  if  undertaken  by  the 
powers,  will  make  of  Pekin  a  sort  of  Clonstan- 
tinople,  a  constant  source  of  jealousy  and 
danger  to  all  concerned.  Just  now  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  on  what  terms  the  war  can  be  stopped, 
but  the  far  larger  problem — the  reorganisation 
of  China  and  the  maintenance  of  the  balance 
of  power  in  the  East— lies  immediately  behind 
it. 


The  New  York  Sun  is,  for  a  wonder,  a  trifle 
complacent  in  its  reference  to  Presbyterians. 
Whether  it  has  shed  a  former  editorial  writer 
on  religious  topics— a  scribe  of  peculiar^ 
gloomy  imagination  when  treating  of  things 
Protestant,  and  especially  Presbyterian,  we 
cannot  say.  Zealous  only  to  make  the  worst 
showing  possible  for  us,  we  recall  that  his  role 
was  greatly  aided  by  the  eagerness  and  defer¬ 
ence  with  which  the  conservative  press  copied 
his  imaginings  on  the  Higher  Criticism  and 
kindred  topics.  They  really  made  him  a 
“power”  in  the  Church — a  situation  that 
must  have  called  forth  many  a  profane  jest 
in  the  smoke-begrimed  attic  where  these  som¬ 
ber  diatribes  were  written.  But  this  is  all  of 
the  past.  The  present  is  brighter,  as  will  be 
seen : 

It  was  a  striking  record  for  Presbyterianism 
in  this  city,  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schauffler 
laid  before  the  Presbyterian  Union  at  its  an¬ 
nual  banquet  in  the  Hotel  Brunswick  on  Mon¬ 
day  night.  In  referring  to  the  large  number 
of  eminent  citizens  who  belong  to  the  Presby¬ 
terian  communion  here,  he  illustratred  his  re¬ 
marks  with  examples  drawn  from  the  business 
world,  which,  as  we  think,  are  not  general^ 
known.  To  begin  with,  he  brought  to  notice 
the  very  interesting  fact  that  as  many  as  sev¬ 
enteen  of  the  great  banking  institutions  of  the 
city  have  chosen  Presbyterians  for  their  Presi¬ 
dents.  This  is  certainly  a  most  remarkable 
showing  for  a  Church  to  which  so  small  a  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  city’s  inhabitants  are  attached. 
We  learn  from  “The  Sun’s  Guide  to  Now 
York”  that  there  are  in  the  city  only  about 
seventy  Presbyterian  places  of  worship,  which 
are  perhaps  capable  of  accommodating  be¬ 
tween  50,000  and  60,000  people ;  and  yet  they 
have  furnished  us  with  seventeen  hank  Presi¬ 
dents,  or,  say,  one  President  for  every  four 
churches.  We  douht  whether  the  Methodists, 
the  Baptists,  or  any  other  religious  commu¬ 
nion  can  make  as  high  rating  as  that.  Most 
of  these  Presbyterian  Presidents,  too.  are 
excellent  men  for  their  places;  and  we  can 
think  of  but  few  of  them  who  have  ever  fallen 
into  serious  trouble. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Schauffler,  as  reported  in  The 
Sun,  gave  other  facts  cheering  to  our  Presby¬ 
terian  citizens.  For  example,  “thirty  of  the 
most  important  city  institutions  also  have 
Presbyterians  for  their  Presidents."  That 
runs  up  yet  further  the  ratio  of  Presbyterian 
Presidents  to  Presbyteiian  churches,  and  im¬ 
pels  us  to  offer  congratulations  which  are  not 
less  appropriate  at  this  time  than  they  will  be 
at  Christmas.  We  have  not  a  doubt  of  the 
accuracy  of  Dr.  Schauffler’s  statistics ;  yet  it 
would  be  interesting  to  get  from  him  a  list  of 
the  Presbyterian  Presidents  of  the  monetary 
and  municipal  institutions,  of  which  be 
proudly  spoke  as  a  Presbyterian.  We  do  not 
believe  that  such  a  list  would  trouble  the 
spirit  of  a  single  religious  man  who  belongs  to 
any  other  faith  than  that  of  Presbyterianism. 
We  know  one  thing,  which  is  that  the  Pres¬ 
byterians  cannot  claim  Mayor-elect  Strong,  or 
more  than  a  half  of  the  Seventy,  or  more  than 
one  of  the  Five,  or  a  single  one  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  Five. 

We  are  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  account  of 
the  religious  creeds  of  the  men  who  rule  over 
us;  but  Dr.  Schauffler  may,  unfortunately, 
set  people  a-thinking  of  it. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York  is 
undoubtedly  powerful,  rich,  and  happy. 


Enthusiasm:  Enthusiasm  is  what  we  want 
in  Christian  work.  We  want  to  carry  the  fire 
right  up  into  the  pulpit,  and  if  we  have  not 
got  the  fire  and  enthusiasm  in  the  pulpit  we 
won’t  have  it  in  the  pew.— Moody. 
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tween  Judah  and  Aasyria,  Samaria,  was  totter¬ 
ing  to  its  fall,  the  darkness  is  impenetrable, 
but  light  will  come,  will  so  surely  come,  that 
upon  the  prophet,  at  least,  it  seems  to  have 
already  shined  brilliantly. 

Verse  3.  There  are  various  readings  of  this 
verse;  it  so  happens  that  the  sound  of  the 
Hebrew  text  is  the  same,  whether  that  of  the 
Revised  or  the  Authorized  Version,  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  negative  and  positive  being  that 
of  only  a  silent  consonant.  Dr.  Briggs  trans 
lates  the  reading  of  the  Authorized  Version, 
Ihou  hast  increased  the  natiomchose  joy  thou  didst 
not  increase,  the  verse  making  a  double  antithe¬ 
sis  much  according  to  Hebrew  thought — ana 
tion  mutilated  shall  become  anation  multiplied  ; 
the  anguish  of  defeat  shall  become  the  wild, 
exultant  joy  of  the  harvest-home.  Dr.  Cheyne 
translates  still  differently:  Thou  hast  multi¬ 
plied  exultation,  thon  hast  increased  joy ;  men 
exult  before  thee,  etc.,  which  has  a  very  strik¬ 
ing  cumulative  force,  giving  greater  unity  of 
thought,  though  missing  the  antithesis  so  char¬ 
acteristic  of  the  Hebrew. 

Verse  4.  Here  is  again  the  contrast— the 
burdensome  yoke  and  the  rod  of  the  slave 
driver,  with  which  Assyria  threatened  them, 
should  be  broken  as  wonderfully  and  miracu¬ 
lously  as  in  the  day  of  Midlan,  that  marvellous 
rescue  of  Israel  by  Gideon  (Judges  vii.  22). 

Verse  5.  The  Revised  Version  gives  the 
right  meaning,  the  Authorized  entirely  fails. 
The  prophecy  is  that  all  the  armor  of  the  con¬ 
queror  and  the  bloody  garments  in  which  he 
has  achieved  victory  will  be  as  fuel  for  fire,  so 
completely  will  his  victory  be  brought  to 
naught.  And  why? 

Verse  6.  For— because  the  Deliverer  was 
already  born,  he  who  should  free  his  peo¬ 
ple  from  the  dreaded  yoke.  There  can  be  lit¬ 
tle  doubt  that  Isaiah’s  reference  here  was 
primarily  to  Hezekiah,  in  whom  the  prophecy 
was,  in  fact,  very  remarkably  fulfiled,  under 
whom  the  danger  which  Judah  now.  with  so 
much  reason,  dreaded,  was  miraculously  avert¬ 
ed  (2  Kings  xviii.  13,  17-25,  xix.  1-7,  85-37). 
It  is,  however,  very  certain  that  the  meaning 
of  this  prophecy  is  no  more  exhausted  by  its 
immediate  fulfillment  than  that  of  any  other 
prophecy.  True,  in  the  Oriental  spirit  and 
habit  each  one  of  the  four  names,  Wonderful- 
Counsellor,  Hero  -  Ood,  Father  -  Everlasting, 
Prince-of-Peace,  might  be  applied  to  Heze¬ 
kiah,  and  doubtless  were,  as  they  very  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  applied  again  and  again  to 
earthly  monarchs.  Even  in  the  Bible  the  sec¬ 
ond  title  is  applied  to  men  (in  the  Hebrew  of 
Ezek.  XX.  2  and  xxxi.  11,  but  not  so  trans¬ 
lated),  and  the  third  title  was  very  frequent 
in  the  East.  In  fact,  to  have  taught  the 
divinity  of  the  Messiah  at  that  time  would 
have  been  hopelessly  to  confuse  the  minds  of 
men  who  were  struggling  with  the  new  idea 
of  the  universal  dominion  of  the  one  God. 
None  the  less,  the  meaning  of  these  titles 
was  never  really  filled  until  the  Messiah,  our 
Saviour  Jesus,  was  bom  into  the  world,  and 
it  has  yet  to  be  fulfilled  when  He  whose  right 
it  is  shall  reign  over  a  converted  and  obedient 
world.  But  it  would  be  difficult  for  us  to 
appreciate  the  strong  help  to  Judah  in  her 
dark  hour  by  the  present  hope  of  these  ring¬ 
ing  words. 

Verse  7.  Remember  it  was  to  “the  rem¬ 
nant”  that  these  words  were  spoken ;  the 
righteous  nation  over  whom  the  Mighty  Prince 
was  to  bear  rule  was  to  be  composed  of  those 
who  accepted  and  obeyed  the  law  of  >God. 
Isaiah  saw  clearly  that  the  power  of  Assyria 
must  in  the  nature  of  things  presently  over¬ 
whelm  Judah  ;  the  force  of  his  message  lay 
in  his  assurance  that  though  the  nation 
might  perish,  the  Church,  “the  remnant,” 
would  survive,  to  be  the  nucleus  of  a  puri¬ 
fied  nation.  And  that  is  our  glorious  hope 


had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  spent  nations, 
her  immediate  neighbors  (Isa.  vii.  1-9) ;  they 
were  rather  her  safeguard  against  the  over¬ 
whelming  force  of  Assyria,  to  court  which 
was  to  court  destruction.  This  Ahaz  would 
not  see,  and  the  result  was  the  disaster  which 
finally  overwhelmed  Judah  as  well  as  Samaria, 
though  for  a  time  averted  in  Judah  by  God’s 
providence  as  a  reward  of  Hezekiah ’s  faith 
(2  Kings  xix.  8-37),  and  also  because  “the  rem¬ 
nant”  in  Judah  were  not  yet  prepared  to  main¬ 
tain  their  religion  through  disaster  and  cap¬ 
tivity — the  same  motive  which  impelled  Jesus 
to  avoid  a  crisis  until  the  training  of  the 
Twelve  had  reached  a  certain  point. 

Tke  seventh  chapter  of  Isaiah  gives  the 
oracles  which  the  prophet  at  various  times 
addressed  to  the  king,  with  the  intimation 
that,  as  not  only  he,  but  all  bis  line  of  kings 
had  been  found  unworthy,  their  place  was  to 
be  taken  by  the  Messiah  (14-16).  Then  fol 
lows  a  chapter  (viii.)  of  addresses  to  the  peo 
pie,  with  the  corresponding  teaching  that  the 
nation  having  proved  itself  unworthy,  was  to  be 
replaced  by  the  Church — the  remnant  (18, 
compare  16),  they  who  accept  the  Word.  The 
nation  is  to  be  abandoned,  but  not  finally  (17), 
only,  in  fact,  for  its  ultimate  salvation  through 
the  development  of  the  religious  character  of 
this  remnant.  All  that  follows  (viii.  19  ix.  7) 
is  addressed  therefore  to  them  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  their  faith  through  hope. 

The  whole  passage  is  the  summary  or  gist 
of  prophecies  uttered  during  two  or  thiee 
years.  Though  their  import,  as  we  see,  is 
far-reaching,  they  bad  an  immediate  purpose 
Contrary  to  the  counsel  of  Isaiah  Ahaz  had 
invited  the  alliance  of  Assyria,  Damascus  had 
fallen,  and  Samaria  had  been  overrun  and  her 
provinces  depopulated,  and  now,  at  last,  Judah 
is  stricken  with  terror  at  the  impending  re¬ 
sult  of  her  short  sighted  policy.  To  reassure 
her,  to  give  her  that  courage  and  faith  which 
are  the  necessary  basis  of  religious  develop¬ 
ment  (as  the  lessons  of  this  half  year  have 
taught  us),  Isaiah  now  promises  a  deliverer. 

THE  LESSON. 

Isaiah  ix.  2-7. 

Golden  Text.— Of  the  increase  of  his  gov 
emment  and  of  peace  there  shall  be  no  end. 
— Isaiah  ix.  2-7. 

The  last  two  verses  of  chapter  viii.  (21,  22) 
are  a  most  impressive  warning  taken  from 
the  first  captive  journey  of  the  Israelites 
(732  B.C.  ;  1  King  xv.  29)  of  the  Northern 
Kingdom  to  Assyria.  The  preceding  words 
were  of  biting  sarcasm  of  the  prevalent 
custom  of  seeking  counsel  from  dreams  and 
portents  and  from  wizards ;  then  comes  the 
strain  of  intense  pity.  Hardly  bestead  and 
hungry  bad  Israel  passed  through  the  land, 
fretting  themselves  for  hunger,  turning  their 
faces  upward  with  curses,  and  downward  to 
the  earth  in  distress  and  darkness,  finding 
there  only  the  gloom  of  anguish,  driven  away 
into  the  thick  darkness  of  an  unknown  and 
dreadful  fate.  Nevertheless  the  prophet  goes 
on,  changing  from  pity  to  hope— it  shall  not 
always  be  thus—  it  doth  not  continue  dark  where 
now  is  affliction.  As  in  the  former  time  He 
brought  to  shame  the  land  of  Zebulon  and  the 
land  of  Naphtali,  so  in  the  time  to  come  He 
bringeth  it  to  honor,  even  the  way  of  the  sea 
(Western  Galilee),  the  other  side  of  Jordan 
(Perea),  the  District  of  the  nations  (the  outly 
ing  border-land).  Then  comes  our  lesson. 

Verse  2.  Hope  now  changes  to  triumph. 
To  the  prophet’s  eye  the  future  is  present: 
All  the  mystery  of  God’s  dealings  shall  be 
cleared  up.  Judah  was  walking  in  darkness,  in 
the  land  of  deadly  shade  (the  Jewish  term  for 
Hades).  The  time-serving  political  idolatries 
of  Ahaz  had  been  futile,  bis  policy  of  alliance 
with  Assyria  destructive.  The  last  barrier  be 
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The  Prince  of  Peace. 

[Note.  —  As  the  Bible  Study  Union  course 
leaves  a  Sunday  for  a  Christmas  lesson,  with¬ 
out  proposing  any  particular  passage  for 
study,  we  give  to  all  our  readers  that  of  the 
International  Series.] 

Isaiah,  like  all  the  prophets  of  Israel  and 
Judah,  was  a  practical  statesman.  The  im¬ 
mediate  purpose  of  prophetic  utterance  was  in 
all  cases  to  win  the  people  of  God  to  a  higher 
and  deeper  allegiance  to  Him  by  interpreting 
to  them  the  events  of  history.  But  nothing  is 
more  true  than  that  the  prophets’  vision  of 
history  and  of  national  duty  was  not  present 
only.  To  their  view  Israel  was  the  chosen  peo¬ 
ple  of  God  for  a  great  purpose,  of  which, 
though  the  roots  were  in  the  present,  the  vast 
and  magnificent  growth  was  to  be  in  the 
future.  Not  to  themselves  were  the  chosen 
people  to  live,  but  to  those  who  should  come 
after  them.  And  so,  to  these  prophets,  life  lost* 
its  pettiness  in  the  sense  of  organic  unily  with 
the  great  events  of  future  history.  Thus  it 
was  with  the  founders  of  our  own  republic. 
Not  the  scanty  living  which  with  indescriba¬ 
ble  privation  and  pain  they  wrung  from  a  hos¬ 
tile  soil  was  the  satisfaction  of  their  purpose 
in  crossing  the  wide  sea,  but  the  conscious¬ 
ness  that  they  were  laying  the  foundations  of 
a  great  future  which  should  realize  itself  long 
after  they  were  in  their  graves. 

To  be  animated  with  a  spirit  like  this  is  to 
be  heroic ;  not  to  have  it  is  to  live  pettily,  how¬ 
ever  splendid  may  be  the  accessories  of  life. 
In  the  time  of  Ahaz,  when  Isaiah  prophesied, 
Judah  had  lapsed  from  this  consciousness 
whch  had  inspired  Moses  and  the  ancient 
heroes.  Wealth  bad  greatly  increased,  and 
the  arts  of  life  had  improved  by  contact  with 
the  great  nations,  and  the  natural  result  was 
luxury  and  sin  (Isa.  i. ).  And  as  natural  a 
consequence  was  the  “easy  religious  optimism” 
which  had  taken  possession  of  the  people. 
Tbo^-  circumstances  are  precisely  repeated 
among  ourselves  at  the  present  day ;  they  ex¬ 
isted  among  the  French  people  before  the 
Revolution,  and  in  Rome  before  the  northern 
invasions.  A  shortness  of  view  which  refuses 
to  take  the  future  into  consideration,  a  selfish¬ 
ness  which  miserably  cuts  down  life  and  its 
interests  to  the  measure  of  the  single  individ¬ 
ual  and  finds  utterance  in  such  expressions  as 
“there  shall  be  peace  in  our  days,”  “after  us 
the  deluge,”  “it  will  last  our  time,”  brings  a 
people,  of  whatever  age,  into  the  ranks  of 
those  to  whom  Isaiah  prophesied. 

The  time  was  the  reign  of  the  weak  Judean 
king,  Ahaz  (2  Kings  xvi.),  and  of  the  Israel- 
itisb  kings  immediately  before  the  destruction 
of  the  northern  kingdom  (xv.,  xvii.  1-6). 
Tiglath-Pileser  II.  (Pul;  2  Kings  xv.  19),  the 
King  of  Assyria  (then  the  dominant  world- 
power),  was  occupied  with  the  Scythian  hordes 
in  the  east.  Emboldened  by  this  fact,  Syria  and 
Samaria  were  planning  to  invade  Judah,  and 
Ahaz,  In  tenor,  desired  to  call  in  the  help  of 
Assyria  (2  Kings  xvi.  9).  It  was  bad  politi¬ 
cal  policy,  and  Isaiah  so  warned  him.  Judah 
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to-day.  Doubtless  the  prophet  expected 
the  fulfillment  of  this  prophecy  in  Hezekiah 
and  his  descendants ;  nevertheless  his  proph¬ 
ecy  was  true.  His  perspective  was  foreshort¬ 
ened  ;  he  saw  distant  things  near.  It  was  the 
glorious  mission  of  prophecy  to  be  as  potent 
for  the  immediate  present  as  for  the  far  dis¬ 
tant  future.  It  is  its  marvellous  character¬ 
istic  that  its  contents  are  never  exhausted,  that 
each  succeeding  age  enlarges  its  scope  as  well 
as  fills  up  its  measure. 
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77  MADISON  STREET. 

Mrs.  Geokob  H.  McGrew,  Chairman. 

Miss  Sophia  L.  Brewster,  Cor.  Sec. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  Watbrburt,  Sunt. 

We  wish  our  readers  who  have  so  kindly 
helped  us  with  money  and  provisions  for 
Thanksgiving  could  have  seen  the  happy  faces 
and  heard  the  grateful  expressions  at  our 
Headquarters  last  week ;  they  would  have 
been  more  than  repaid. 

We  have  always  felt  it  wise  to  encourage 
the  idea  of  the  home  festival,  so  instead  of 
inviting  the  people  to  feast  at  our  Headquar¬ 
ters,  we  send  the  dinners  to  their  homes,  and 
even  at  Christmas,  although  we  have  the  tree 
lighted  for  the  common  pleasureof  children  and 
parents,  we  always  have  bundles  made  up  con¬ 
taining  the  principal  gifts  for  the  families  to 
open  at  home.  One  little  girl  came  on  the  day 
after  Thanksgiving  and  said  they  had  ‘‘never 
had  a  party  before.”  Upon  inquiry  we  found 
that  a  “party”  simply  meant  all  sitting  down 
together  and  having  a  good  meal.  She  was 
one  of  five  dear  little  ones  under  eight,  two  of 
them  very  delicate,  and  as  the  father  is  sick 
there  is  not  much  brightness  in  their  home. 

One  old  woman  was  ill  in  bed,  so  a  neigh¬ 
bor  cooked  her  dinner  for  her  and  confided 
to  Miss  Waterbury  afterward  that  she  enjoyed 
her  own  dinner  more  for  having  done  this  act 
of  neighborly  kindness.  The  poor  invalid 
managed,  lying  on  her  back,  to  write  the  fol¬ 
lowing  grateful  words : 

“7b  the  King’s  Daughters:  thank  you  very 
much  for  sending  me  my  Thanksgiving  Din¬ 
ner.  it  was  splendid  the  turkey  was  so  nice 
Cooked  I  Enjoyed  it  very  much  with  many 
blessings.  Very  respectfully, 

Mrs  P - .” 

Here  is  another  grateful  and  very  painstak¬ 
ing  note : 

“Miss  Wetterhury :  I  write  few  lines  to  you 
to  return  you  my  sincere  thanks  for  your 
kindness  to  me  and  the  childer,  me  and  them 
enjoyed  a  nice  Thanksgiving  it  was  more 
than  I  expected.  God  Bless  and  Reward  you. 

Mrs.  M— — .” 

A  mother  of  a  family  came  to  express  her 
thanks,  saying  that  in  order  not  to  disappoint 
her  children,  who  had  longed  for  a  turkey, 
she  had  bought  on  Hester  Street  for  two  pen¬ 
nies  the  giblets,  which  was  the  nearest  she 
could  come  to  a  Thanksgiving  dinner  before 
our  basket  arrived. 

We  sent  out  forty-six  dinners,  which  pro¬ 
vided  for  at  least  194  persons.  All  had  a 
turkey  or  chicken,  with  potatoes  and  turnips, 
bread  or  flour,  and  butter  (thanks  to  the  kind 
friend  who  sent  us  a  tub),  a  pumpkin  pie  or 
fruit,  and  a  little  package  of  tea  and  sugar, 
or  other  groceries,  the  old  women  getting  an 
extra  supply  of  tea  or  potatoes,  or  whatever 
happened  to  be  their  special  weakness.  All 
were  delighted,  from  the  mother  of  eight  chil 
dren  to  the  old  woman  who  lives  alone  in  an 
attic  room  upon  what  she  earns  selling  news¬ 
papers 


Besides  the  money  which  we  have  already 
acknowledged,  we  have  received  in  answer  to 
our  appeal: 

1  Tub  of  Butt»*r .  A  Friend. 

1  Barrel  of  Groceries  from  Loving  Workers  of 

Holy  Trinity  Church,  Harlem. 

Box  of  Groceries,  Cake  and  Fruit  trom  Kinder¬ 
garten  Ch’ldren  at  Merrington  School, 

188  Lenox  Ave. 

2  turkeys  and  vegetables  from  Willing  Work¬ 

ers, . Miss  White,  Secy. 

18  Chickei  s.  King’s  Daughters  of  Bridge- 
ham'  ton.  L.  I. 

Barrel  of  Potatoes . Mrs.  J.  Beatty,  North  Tarrjtown. 

Being  helped  by  these  good  gifts,  we  were 
obliged  to  spend  only  $41  76,  We  therefore 
have  quite  a  nice  little  balance  left  towards 
our  Christmas  dinners,  and  we  unite  in  warm¬ 
est  thanks  to  all  who  have  helped  us. 

WOMEN’S  EX.  COM.  OF  HOME  MISSIONS. 

THE  MOUNTAIN  WHITES. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  was  led  by  Mrs.  H.  T.  Mo- 
Ewen,  who  having  opened  the  meeting  with 
devotional  exercises,  gave  the  following  his¬ 
torical  facts  bearing  upon  the  topic  for  spe¬ 
cial  study  and  prayer,  “Our  mountaineers  of 
the  South” : 

“In  the  time  of  James  the  First  two  great 
nobles  in  the  province  of  Ulster  rebelled 
against  the  crown,  consequently  their  vast 
estates,  amounting  to  some  two  million  acres, 
were  confiscated.  Five  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  the  best  of  this  tract  were  thrown 
open  to  Protestant  colonization.  Here  begins 
the  history  of  the  Scotch-Irish  as  a  distinct 
people.  Before  this  there  had  been  settlers 
from  the  Western  Highlands  of  Scotland  in 
Ireland,  but  these  had  become  more  Irish 
than  the  Irishman. 

“The  new  comers  were  of  a  different  faith 
and  different  blood.  They  were  Protestant 
Anglo-Saxons.  Exceptional  inducements  at¬ 
tracted  these  people.  They  were  promised 
full  religious  toleration  and  equal  advantages 
for  trade  with  their  English  brethren.  Their 
thrift  and  industry  wrought  wonders.  They 
were  the  Puritans  of  the  South.  In  1698, 
upon  the  demand  of  certain  English  manu¬ 
facturers  their  woolen  industry  was  entirely 
destroyed,  the  interference  of  Parliament 
closing  the  Irish  looms.  Thus  by  oppressive 
legislation  20,000  Protestant  artisans  of  Ulster, 
being  deprived  of  employment,  emigrated  to 
America. 

“This  was  the  beginning  of  the  exodus. 
These  people  were  not  poor,  uneducated  peas¬ 
ants.  Some  settled  in  New  Hampshire,  but 
most  went  to  Pennsylvania.  James  Logan, 
the  Scotch-Irish  Quaker,  became  alarmed  for 
bis  sect  because  of  this  incursion,  and  used 
his  influence  to  push  them  west  and  south  of 
Philadelphia.  The  tide  flowed  both  west  and 
south,  and  we  find  them  in  North  Carolina 
and  Kentucky.  They  were  an  educated  people 
and  conducted  most  of  the  classical  schools 
south  of  the  province  of  New  York.  The 
Scotch  Irish  of  Mecklenburg,  in  May,  1775, 
first  asserted  their  American  independence. 
Of  the  fifty  four  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  of  1776,  fourteen  are  said  to 
have  been  Irish-Scotcb,  or  Scotcb-Irisb,  by 
birth  or  descent. " 

The  subsequent  history  of  these  people  and 
the  causes  leading  to  their  present  degeneracy, 
also  the  history  of  the  twenty-two  schools  for 
Christian  and  industrial  training  established 
by  the  Woman’s  Executive  Committee  in 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  are 
familiar  to  readers  of  the  Home  Mission 
Monthly. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  McAfee,  who  had  recently 
visited  Tusculum  Academy,  where  about 
one  hundred  boys  and  girls  ate  now  enrolled 
as  pupils,  and  tbe  Industrial  Department  of 
Washington  College,  Tennessee,  stated  that 
there  were  young  men  and  young  women  living 
on  one  dollar  a  week,  willing  to  live  on  almost 


nothing,  that  they  may  have  tbe  advantages 
of  these  schools.  Marshall,  near  Asbville, 
promises  to  be  among  the  most  successful  of 
the  schools.  This  is  one  of  tbe  objective 
points  where  we  hope  to  have  a  church.  Tell¬ 
ing  results  were  given  of  the  work  at  tbe 
Home  Industrial  School,  Ashville,  North 
Carolina.  Here  519  different  pupils  had  been 
enrolled ;  forty-four  have  been  advanced  to 
tbe  Asbville  Normal  and  Collegiate  Institute, 
which  is  the  outgrowth  of  tbe  above  named 
school ;  there  have  been  177  conversions ;  sev¬ 
enty  -  four  have  married  and  established 
Christian  homes ;  forty-one  are  teachers ;  two 
dressmakers  have  graduated  and  received 
diplomas,  fitting  them  for  self-support;  sev¬ 
enty-nine  have  gone  out  for  household  ser¬ 
vice.  As  occasion  for  special  thanksgiving, 
three  boys  employed  at  tbe  Ashville  Boys’ 
Farm  School  have  been  converted,  before  the 
formal  opening  of  that  institution. 

Five  special  requests  for  prayer  bad  been 
received :  From  Mrs  Loomis  at  Jackson, 
Alaska,  and  from  Frederck  Moore,  a  graduate 
of  tbe  Sitka  school,  who  is  now  acting  as  in¬ 
terpreter  and  assistant  to  Mr.  Jones  at 
Junean;  from  Miss  E.  W.  Craig,  Taos,  New 
Mexico;  from  the  Good  Will  Mission,  Dakota, 
and  from  Mekesenkey,  Indian  Territory.  Two 
conversions  are  reported  from  Tusculum, 
Tennessee,  and  an  encouraging  outlook. 

H.  E.  B. 

Two  churches  in  Iowa  are  in  need  of  one 
hundred  second-hand  hymn  books  with  re¬ 
sponsive  readings.  Any  church  willing  to 
supply  this  need  can  obtain  the  address  of  tbe 
pastor  from  the  Woman’s  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee,  58  Fifth  Avenue. 


BEY.  JAMES  H.  BOARD. 

The  Rev.  James  H.  Board  died  on  Friday,  Novem- 
<iber2Sd,  at  bis  home  in  Eustis,  Florida.  For  some 
months  past  his  health  and  strength  had 
been  steadily  failing.  The  funeral  took  place 
on  Saturday,  the  24th.  The  whole  community  was 
represented  to  testify  to  the  high  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held.  Some  four  brethren  were  present  to  take 
part  in  the  services,  which  were  unusually  solemn 
and  sympathetic.  Every  one  in  the  community 
seemed  to  feel  they  had  lost  a  friend.  His  mortal 
remains  were  laid  peacefully  away  in  the  quiet  cem¬ 
etery  just  outside  the  village  under  the  pine  trees 
that  sing  a  gentle  requiem. 

Mr.  Board  was  born  near  Chester,  Orange  county, 
N.  Y.,  Oct.  26,  1821,  and  so  had  just  completed  his 
seventy-third  year.  He  had  been  in  the  active  ser¬ 
vice  of  the  Gospel  ministry  over  thirty  years,  the 
most  of  the  time  being  in  New  Jersey  and  New 
York.  The  church  of  Howard  enjoyed  his  ministry 
for  years,  and  that  of  Canaseraga  was  his  child, 
being  gathered  up  and  maintained  by  his  care  and 
prayerful  ministry. 

Some  thirteen  years  ago  his  health  failed,  so  that 
for  three  years  he  was  not  able  to  preach.  On  ac¬ 
count  of  his  health  he  came  to  Eustis,  Florida,  ten 
years  ago,  and  was  soon  able  again  to  resume  the 
active  labors  of  the  ministry.  He  took  a  pastoral 
charge,  which  he  continued  for  years.  Since  then 
he  has  supplied  occasional  services  when  needed. 
He  was  always  ready  for  anything  he  could  do. 
One  year  ago  he  preached  the  Thanksgiving  sermon 
in  Eustis.  The  cause  of  temperance  and  prohibi¬ 
tion  found  in  him  an  earnest  supporter.  He  fear¬ 
lessly  maintained  whatever  he  believed  to  be  right. 
But  his  was  ever  a  sunny  nature.  His  genial  coun¬ 
tenance,  cheery  voice,  encouraging  words,  and  the 
cordial  grasp  of  his  hand,  made  all  glad  to  meet 
him.  One  always  felt  happier  after  coming  in  con¬ 
tact  with  him.  We  shall  all  miss  him.  His  erect 
form,  silvery  head,  gentle  manner,  and  kird  face 
we  shall  greatly  miss.  He  was  a  good  man.  He 
was  a  man  of  peac&  yet  ready  for  war.  Peace  was 
the  atmosphere  he  loved  and  lived  in,  but  he  would 
stand  up  for  truth  and  righteousness  at  any  cost. 
The  Presbytery  of  South  Florida,  of  which  he  was 
a  mem  her,  will  miss  him.  From  his  boyhood  days 
he  had  been  an  interested  reader  of  Tbe  Evangelist. 

His  work  is  done  and  be  has  gone  to  his  reward. 
His  implicit  faith  in  his  Saviour  made  him  strong 
and  gave  him  the  victory.  He  had  no  fear  of  the 
future.  Calmly  as  the  setting  sun  in  a  cloudless 
sky  he  went  to  rest.  His  beautiful  home  between 
two  lake.s  tells  of  his  ta.ste  and  energy.  Though 
not  rich  in  this  world's  goods  his  family  have  an 
Inheritance  beyond  all  estimate,  and  they  follow  in 
the  way  be  led.  The  memory  of  his  name  ia  an 
aroma  ol  benediction.  J.  H.  Potteb. 

Eustis,  Flobida. 
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The  Children  at  Home 


DECEMBER. 

Tbe  winds  of  bleak  December, 

Blew  cold  across  the  lea. 

We  scarcely  can  remember 
What  summer  used  to  be; 

Each  laughing  rill  and  river 
Is  frosen  stiff  and  still. 

The  white  world  seems  to  shiver. 
Beneath  its  covering  chill. 

When  grander  forest  beauties 
Have  dropped  their  robes  of  g;  een. 
Still  mindful  of  her  duties 
One  faithful  friend  is  seen; 

No  frosts  the  fruits  can  wither 
That  on  her  boughs  appear. 

Then  bid  her  welcome  hither. 

This  tree  of  all  the  year ! 


OUT  ON  A  LARK. 

At  one  of  the  elevated  etations 


A  NOBLE  LIFE. 

Boys  and  girls  often  think  the  days  of  heroes 
and  heroines  have  passed  away,  and  sighingly 
regret  there  will  never  be  any  occasion  worthy 
of  their  courage  and  bravery  or  endurance 
that  will  bear  comparison  with  the  deeds  of 
the  knights  and  ladies  of  olden  time.  But 
nobler  life  was  never  spent,  amid  scenes  of 
greater  danger,  adventure,  or  hardship,  than 
was  the  life  of  George  Augustus  Selwyn,  Bish¬ 
op  of  New  Zealand,  amid  the  forests,  swamps, 
and  straggling  native  villages  of  the  far,  far- 
distant  land. 

For  twenty-eight  years  he  labored  there, 
sowing  the  seed  of  the  Gospel  of  our  Lord, 
the  friend  alike  of  white  people  and  natives ; 
carrying  his  life  in  his  hand,  and  showing  in 
all  he  did  wisdom,  courage,  and  good  temper, 
that  were  only  exceeded  by  his  great  and 
abiding  love  for  all  committed  to  his  charge. 
During  what  is  known  as  the  Maori  War,  the 
results  of  disputes  between  the  white  people 
and  the  natives  concerning  the  land,  he  was 
suspected  by  the  whites  of  unduly  favoring 
the  natives.  “Three  groans  for  Bishop  Sel¬ 
wyn  1”  shouted  an  English  mob  one  day  as  he 
stepped  off  his  boat.  He  shouldered  his  car¬ 
petbag,  and  going  straight  through  the  crowd 
made  his  way  to  the  postoffice  with  some  let¬ 
ters.  The  mob  followed  him,  hissing  and 
groaning  dismally.  “It  would  be  more  Eng¬ 
lish-like  to  look  me  in  the  face  and  tell  me 
your  grievance,”  said  he,  turning  round  and 
facing  them.  And  they  told  their  grievance ; 
the  whole  angry,  clamorous  mob  yielding 
“fair  play”  to  this  man  of  unflinching  cour¬ 
age,  and  touching  their  hats  respectfully  to 
him  when  he  passed  through  them  and  went 
his  way. 

A  sham  prophet  persuaded  the  people  of  one 
village  not  to  receive  him  into  their  houses, 
but  offer  him  a  pig-stye  if  he  came  that  way. 
The  Bishop  came,  and  upon  having  his  lodg¬ 
ing  pointed  out  to  him,  went  cheerfully  to 
work — turned  out  the  pigs,  cleaned  out  the 
stye,  and  then  littered  it  down  with  some 
clean  fern.  “You  cannot  degrade  him,”  said 
the  astonished  and  ashamed  Maoris;  “he  will 
always  be  a  gentleman.  ” 

“Where  are  you  going,  my  lord?”  asked  an 
English  officer  one  bitter  night  after  an  en¬ 
gagement  with  the  natives. 

“Going  to  look  after  the  wounded,”  replied 
the  Bishop. 

“Oh,  the  natives  will  do  that,”  said  the 
officer. 

“I  don’t  know  that,”  returned  the  Bishop, 
and  he  made  his  way  to  the  battle  field,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  officer,  who  would  not  let  him 
go  alone.  “Any  wounded  men  here?”  called 
out  the  Bishop,  leading  the  way  and  flashing 
his  lantern  here  and  there  above  the  pros¬ 
trate  forms  which,  alas !  strewed  tbe  ground. 
“Bang!  bang!”  was  the  sharp  reply  from  the 
guns.  “Any  wounded  man  here?”  continued 
tbe  Bishop’s  ringing  voice,  as  he  went  on  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  dangers  that  beset  his  path. 

“Yes,  here  am  I,”  presently  answered  a 
weak  voice;  and  following  the  sound,  they 
came  to  the  side  of  a  wounded  Maori.  Rais¬ 
ing  him  tenderly  from  the  ground,  they  car¬ 
ried  him  a  distance  of  several  miles  to  a  place 
where  his  wounds  could  be  attended  to. 
False  tongues  told  the  natives  Bishop  Selwyn 
carried  a  rifle  that  day ;  and  for  two  years— 
till  tbe  wounded  man  could  spread  bis  talc  of 
the  Bishop’s  goodness  about— the  hearts  of 
the  Maoris  were  turned  against  him. 

Forty  miles,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  he  rode 
to  visit  and  hold  services  in  the  different 
camps  of  the  soldiers,  and  for  two  entire  miles 
he  rode  fully  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  enemy. 
How  far  would  you  expect  to  go  unhurt?  The 
British  officers,  their  field  glasses  to  their 


in  the  city 

not  long  since,  three  young  girls  came  into 
the  up  town  train.  They  were  quietly  and 
prettily  dressed,  and  looked  like  girls  who 
belonged  to  families  that  were  cultivated  and 
refined.  But  after  they  had  taken  their  seats 
they  talked  in  very  rude,  loud  tones  to  each 
other,  ate  peanuts  and  threw  the  shucks  this 
way  and  that,  tore  the  papers  off  from  the 
candies  they  ate  after  the  peanuts  were  gone, 
and  made  a  most  disgusting  and  disgraceful 
litter.  Every  man’s,  woman’s,  and  child’s  at¬ 
tention  was  drawn  toward  those  three  young 
girls,  and  I  can  assure  you  a  most  unfavorable 
opinion  was  formed  of  them.  The  guard* 
looked  as  if  he  would  like  to  put  them  off  the 
train.  They  got  off  at  an  up-towm  station, 
speaking  in  loud  tones  as  they  passed  out  of 
the  door,  “We  are  out  on  a  lark.” 

A  gentleman  sitting  near  remarked  to  the 
lady  sitting  next  him,  “Those  girls  think  they 
are  doing  a  very  smart  thing  to  act  in  that 
way.” 

“They  just  think  it’s  big,”  spoke  a  boy  in 
the  comer  seat. 

“But  surely,”  said  the  lady,  “those  girls  can¬ 
not  belong  to  respectable  or  reputable  families. " 

“Most  certainly  they  do,”  the  gentleman  re¬ 
joined.  “They  have  been  allowed  to  go  out 
by  themselves,  and  think  that  is  a  good  way 
to  show  their  privileged  liberty.  ” 

Those  three  girls  made  themselves  notorious 
in  that  train.  They  not  only  brought  discredit 
on  themselves,  but  on  their  parents  and  friends 
who  had  them  in  training.  Now,  girls,  such 
things  are  not  “smart”;  they  are  not  funny. 
Everybody  who  sees  such  conduct  is  disgusted 
in  the  extreme.  By  this  boisterous  talking 
and  rude  acting  such  girls  make  themselves 
liable  to  insult  from  ill  disposed  persons. 

Young  girls  in  public  places  should  be  very 
careful  to  conduct  themselves  quietly  and  not 
attract  notice,  unless  it  be  because  of  their 
exemplary  behavior.  No  girl  has  a  high  re¬ 
spect  for  herself  who  will  act  as  those 
three  girls  in  that  train  did.  Girls  sometimes 
are  insulted,  and  are  indignant,  as  they  should 
be,  in  consequence ;  but  it  is  very  seldom  a 
girl  who  conducts  herself  properly  is  ever  in¬ 
sulted.  Some  thoughtless  girls  by  their  own 
behavior  invite  insults.  The  world  has  many 
evil-disposed  persons  in  it,  and  girls  cannot  be 
too  careful  when  they  go  about  in  public  places 
without  their  elders.  It  is  always  beautiful 
to  see  a  retiring,  modest,  sweet-appearing 
young  girl,  and  she  commands  the  respect  of 
all  with  whom  she  comes  in  contact. 

That  episode  of  those  three  girls  “on  a  lark” 
will  not  soon  be  effaced  from  the  memory  of 
their  fellow  passengers  in  that  up  town  train 
that  day.  Scsan  Teall  Perry. 


eyes,  would  stand  watching  the  exciting  ride 
of  this  servant  of  God.  “Ping I  ping!”  sang 
the  bullets,  and  puff  after  puff  of  blue  smoke 
trailed  upward  among  the  trees.  But  the 
bullets  missed  him,  for  his  Lord  was  with 
him.  He  who  is  the  same  yesterday,  to  day, 
and  forever,  watched  over  that  perilous  ride. 

Miss  Frances  Power  Cobbe,  speaking  in  her 
autobiography  of  the  village  schools  near  her 
home  in  Ireland,  says  she  found  the  Irish 
children  very  clever  and  bright.  They  caught 
up  ideas,  were  moved  by  heroic,  pathetic 
stories,  and  understood  jokes  to  a  degree 
quite  unmatched  by  English  children  of  the 
same  humble  class,  as  I  found  later  when  I 
taught  in  Miss  Carpenter’s  ragged  school  at 
Bristol.  The  ingenuity  with  which,  when 
they  came  to  a  difficult  word  in  reading- 
they  substituted  another,  was  very  diverting. 
One  boy  read  that  St.  John  had  a  leathern 
griddle  about  hie  loins ;  and  a  young  man, 
with  a  deep,  manly  voice,  once  started  me  by 
announcing,  “He  casteth  out  devils  through 
Blazex,  the  chief  of  the  devils  I" 

The  knowledge  hardly  appears  deep  rooted, 
how’ever,  as  Miss  Cobbe’s  after  years  went 
to  prove,  w'ben  paying  a  visit  to  her  old  home. 
“I  asked,”  she  says,  “my  crack  scholar,  pro¬ 
moted  to  be  second  gardener  at  Newbridge, 
‘Well,  Andrew,  how  much  do  you  remember 
of  my  lessons?’  ‘Ah,  ma’am,  then,  never  a 
word.’  ‘Oh,  Andrew,  Andrew!  And  have 
you  forgotten  all  about  the  sun,  the  moon  and 
stars,  the  day  and  night  and  the  seasons?’ 
‘Oh,  no  ma’am!  I  do  remember  now,  and 
you  set  them  on  the  school  room  table,  and 
Mars  was  a  red  gooseberry,  and  I  ate  him  !’  ” 
— Exchange. 

GOD’S  GIFT. 

A  physician  whose  life  had  been  made  beau¬ 
tiful  with  good  deeds  and  a  high  faith  said 
once ; 

“If  I  have  been  happy  or  useful  in  the  world 
it  is  doe  largely  to  the  effect  on  my  mind  of  a 
chance  question  from  a  stranger. 

“I  was  a  poor  boy  and  a  cripple.  One  day, 
standing  on  a  ball  field,  I  was  watching  tbe 
other  boys  with  bitterness  and  envy.  They 
were  strong  and  healthy,  well  clothed  and 
well  fed.  Some  of  the  mothers  of  the  players 
sat  in  carriages,  waiting  to  see  tbe  game,  in¬ 
tending  to  drive  their  sons  home  after  the 
game  was  over.  I  looked  at  them  with  an 
angry  scowl,  sick  at  heart.  ^  A  young  man 
standing  beside  me,  and  seeing,  no  doubt,  the 
discontent  on  my  face,  touched  my  arm. 

“‘Say,  bub!  You  wish  you  were  in  the 
place  of  those  boys,  eh?’  he  said. 

“Yes,  I  do!’  I  broke  out.  ‘Why  should  they 
have  everything,  and  I  nothing?’ 

“He  nodded  gravely.  ‘I  reckon  God  gave 
them  money  and  education  and  health  to  help 
them  to  be  of  some  account  in  the  world. 
Did  it  never  strike  you  that  he  gave  you  your 
lame  legs  for  the  same  reason— to  make  a 
man  of  you?’ 

“I  did  not  answer,  and  he  turned  away.  I 
never  saw  him  again.  But  I  couldn’t  get  his 
words  out  of  my  mind.  My  crippled  leg— 
God’s  gift?  To  teach  me  patience  and 
strength  ? 

“I  did  not  believe  it.  But  I  was  a  thought 
ful  boy,  taught  to  reverence  God,  and  the 
more  I  thought  of  it  the  more  it  seemed  to 
me  the  stranger  had  told  me  tbe  truth.  I  did 
believe  that  God  pitied  me — and  at  last  came 
to  feel  that  it  would  please  him  if  I  rose  above 
my  deformity,  and  by  it  was  made  more  manly 
and  true.  It  worked  on  my  temper,  my 
thoughts,  and  at  last  upon  my  actions.  Grad 
ually  it  influenced  my  whole  life.  Whatever 
came  to  me  I  looked  upon  as  God’s  gift  for 
some  special  purpose.  If  it  were  a  difficulty, 
he  gave  it  for  me  to  struggle  with,  to 
strengthen  my  mind  and  faith ;  if  it  were  a 
helpless  invalid  cast  on  me  for  support,  or 
even  a  beggar,  I  thought— God  has  given  me 
another  chance  to  do  His  work. 

“Tbe  idea  has  sweetened  and  helped  all  of 
my  life.  I  wish  I  could  find  the  man  who  gave 
me  this  password  which  has  lifted  my  life 
to  a  higher  plane,  and  has  led  me  constantly 
to  the  Source  of  all  good.  ” 
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A  TEMPEBANCR  P8A1.M. 

A  modem  alphabetical  psalm  on  the  virtue 
of  total  abstinence  is  furnished  by  Dr.  Gyms 
Edson  to  a  recent  North  American  Review. 
It  is  one  of  the  best  essays  of  its  kind  in 
print : 

A  stands  for  alcohol;  deathlike  its  grip. 

B  for  Beginner,  who  takes  just  one  sip. 

C  for  Companion,  who  urges  him  on. 

D  for  the  Demon  of  drink  that  is  bom. 

E  for  Endeavor  he  makes  to  resist. 

F  stands  for  Friends  who  so  loudly  insist. 

G  for  the  Guilt  he  afterwards  feels. 

H  for  the  Horrors  that  hang  at  his  heels. 

I  his  Intention  to  drink  not  at  all. 

J  stands  for  Jeering  that  follows  his  fall. 

K  for  his  Knotrledge  that  he  is  a  slave. 

L  stands  for  Liquors  his  appetite  craves. 

M  for  convivial  Meetings  so  gay. 

N  stands  for  No  that  he  tries  hard  to  say. 

O  for  the  Orgies  that  then  come  to  pass. 

P  stands  for  Pride  that  he  drowns  in  his  gla.ss. 

Q  for  the  Quarrels  that  nightly  abound. 

R  stands  for  Ruin,  that  hovers  around. 

S  stands  for  Sights  that  his  vision  bedim. 

T  stands  for  Trembling  that  siezes  his  limbs. 

U  for  his  Usefulness  sunk  in  the  slums. 

V  for  the  Vagrant  he  quickly  becomes. 

W  for  Waning  of  life  that’s  soon  done. 

X  for  his  eXit  regretted  by  none. 

Youths  of  this  nation,  such  weakness  is  crime. 
Zealously  turn  from  the  tempter  in  time ! 


BUN  AWAY  FBOM  HOME. 

Three  little  chickens  that  I  know  were  dis 
contented  with  their  home ;  they  determined 
to  run  away  and  make  a  home  of  their  own. 
“Why  should  grown  up  cocks  and  hens  always 
do  as  they  choose,  while  we  have  to  stay  in 
the  pen  with  mother?”  they  said.  So  one  fine 
day  Fluffy,  Snowy,  and  Plush  scrambled 
through  the  wires  of  their  pen  and  really  did 
run  away.  In  vain  the  mother  hen  called  and 
clucked  ;  these  naughty  chicks  only  answered, 
“Peep,  peep!  We  wont  come  back  I” 

The  sun  shone,  there  were  bits  of  grain  in 
the  farmyard  very  good  to  eat,  besides  ants  and 
little  beetles  and  caterpillars.  All  these  we.''e 
like  cake  to  the  chickens.  “We  don’t  get 
these  in  the  pen,”  they  said.  “I’m  glad  we 
ran  away  I”  Presently  they  found  a  funny, 
long  ear  of  corn,  with  a  big  grain  on  every 
shelf.  Fluffy  ate  a  grain ;  it  nearly  choked 
him,  but  he  said  it  was  excellent.  “Try  one, 
Snowy,”  he  gasped  But  Snowy  would  not. 
“Then  here  goes  for  another,"  said  Fluffy,  and 
swallowed  a  second  grain.  “Grown-up  hens 
eat  lots,”  he  shouted,  but  directly  after  he 
stood  on  one  claw,  his  feathers  ruffled,  and  he 
felt  very  ill.  ” 

“I’m  going  to  build  a  nest  of  my  own  like 
the  rooks,”  said  Plush,  dragging  at  the  stem 
of  the  com.  “You,  you  little  dab  of  rub¬ 
bish?”  said  a  cross  old  rook  who  wanted  the 
straw.  “You  build  a  nest?  Go  home  to  your 
mother !”  and  she  gave  Plush  a  vicious  peck, 
which  made  him  cry  out.  Just  then  a  kite 
bird  swooped  down  from  the  sky  and  carried 
off  Snowy  in  his  claws.  Oh,  there  was 
screaming !  Fluffy  and  Plush  screamed,  and 
the  hens  all  screamed,  and  the  farmer’s  little 
daughter  screamed,  but  it  was  too  late. 
Though  the  farmer  took  a  gun  and  shot  the 
kite,  Snowy  was  dead,  too ;  her  little  body 
fell  to  the  ground. 

“Poor  Snowy!  I’ll  bury  her,”  said  the 
farmer’s  little  girl,  sorrowfully.  “Better  take 
the  other  two  little  'simpletons  back  to  their 
mother,”  said  the  farmer.  “I  don’t  know 
what  they  mean  by  running  away  from  her.” 
“I  guess  they  wanted  to  be  grown  up,”  said 
the  little  girl.  And  we  know  she  guessed 
right.  But  they  never  did  it  again.  For 
Fluffy  had  a  pain  in  his  chest  for  days  after 
swallowing  those  two  big  grains,  only  fit  for 
grown-up  fowls’  food,  and  Plush  had  a  sore 
back  from  the  rook’s  peck.  “You’ll  never 
leave  me  again,  chicks,  will  you?”  clucked 
their  mother,  and  “No,  no!”  peeped  both  lit¬ 
tle  chicks.— Sunday  Readings. 


THE  “BUT”  THAT  WE  OUGHT  TO  EIGHT. 

Now,  sometimes  we  are  not  very  much  in¬ 
clined  to  do  our  duty,  and  then,  it  may  be,  we 
magnify  our  difficulties  or  we  make  excuse 
for  not  doing  as  well  as  we  might  have  done. 
We  bring  in  our  “but”  to  shield  ourselves  from 
blame.  Here  is  a  boy  at  school,  who  has  been 
ratber  careless  over  his  copy-book.  He  has  to 
admit  that  the  writing  is  bad,  “but,”  he  says, 
“I  hadn’t  a  good  pen!”  Now,  perhaps  the 
pen  was  good  enough,  and  the  real  “but”  was 
that  he  did  not  care  to  take  pains ;  and  this 
was  a  “but”  which  he  ought  to  have  fought 
against.  Here  is  another  boy,  perhaps,  who 
spells  very  badly.  “Well,”  he  says,  ‘  I  am  a 
bad  speller;  but  I  can’t  help  it;  I  have  a  bad 
memory.  ”  Now,  if  he  has  not  quite  so  good 
a  memory  as  others,  this  is  the  very  reason 
why  he  should  spend  the  more  time  over 
his  spelling-book,  and  try  to  make  his  mem¬ 
ory  stronger  by  exercising  it.  Or  here  again 
is  a  little  girl  in  her  home,  and  her  mother, 
perhaps,  says  to  her,  “Jane,  or  Martha,  or 
Lucy,  I  want  you  to  do  this  for  me,”  or  “I 
want  you  to  go  this  errand  for  me.”  Now,  if 
this  little  girl  were  very  anxious  to  please  her 
mother,  she  would  perhai>B  run  at  once  to  do 
what  she  is  told.  As  it  is  however  she  is 
read>  with  her  “but.”  There  is  something  in 
the  way  ;  the  school  lessons  have  to  be  learnt 
perhaps.  It  is  wonderful  how  easily  we  can 
let  ourselves  be  beaten  by  little  difficulties 
when  we  are  very  anxious  to  get  over  them. 
And  we  know,  too, '  how  quickly  sometimes 
boys  and  girls  can  learn  their  school- lessons 
when  they  want  to  get  out  to  a  party  in  the 
evening.  Don’t  then  give  in  too  easily  to  the 
word  “But,”  when  it  simply  means  difiSculty. 
Men  are  made  stronger,  and  braver,  and 
nobler,  by  getting  over  their  difficulties. 
Above  all  never  give  into  the  word  “But” 
when  it  stands  in  the  way  of  your  simple 
duty. 

And  when  at  any  time  you  feel  that  you  are 
not  inclined  to  do  your  duty  and  you  begin  to 
make  excuses  for  yourself  with  your  “But 
this”  and  “  But  that”  then  depend  upon  it  that 
this  is  the  kind  of  “But”  that  you  ought  to 
fight  against  and  conquer.  —  [From  “Buts  and 
Ifs”  in  Sunday  Magazine. 


BESTING  AND  BISING  PBAYKB8. 

Do  you  ever  think  what  a  wonderful  thing 
sleep  is?  You  went  to  bed  the  night  before, 
tired  with  your  work  or  your  play ;  you  felt 
your  eyelids  dropping,  or  your  head  aching 
then ;  but)  in  morning  you  feel  quite 
fresh.  All  night  through  you  have  been  breath¬ 
ing  gently  and  steadily ;  all  night  through 
your  heart  has  been  beating  softly  and  your 
blood  running  through  your  veins,  and  you 
have  known  nothing  at  all  about  it.  But  God 
has  been  watching  over  you.  He  never  slum¬ 
bers  nor  sleeps.  And  now  you  are  once  more 
awake,  have  you  no  thoughts  for  God,  no 
words  of  thanksgiving,  no  prayer?  Yes,  sure¬ 
ly  you  will  thank  Him  for  His  care  of  you 
through  the  night,  and  you  will  ask  Him  to 
be  with  you  through  the  day.  You,  too,  will 
say,  “Rise  up.  Lord!”  You  will  pray  God  to 
rise,  as  it  were,  with  your  rising  and  drive 
away  the  old  enemies  —  Disobedience,  Bad 
Temper,  Untruth.  None  of  us  ask  God  to 
help  us  as  much  as  we  ought. 

One  thing  we  may  be  quite  sure  of :  we 
shall  fire  of  asking  sooner  than  God  will  tire 
of  giving.  Therefore  begin  the  day  well ;  let 
your  first  thoughts  be  given  to  God ;  ask  him 
to  lead  you  through  the  day,  and  he  will  cer¬ 
tainly  go  with  you. 

Then  we  must  end  the  day  with  God. 

We  shall  often  find  that,  when  evening 
comes,  we  have  made  some  mistake,  fallen 
into  some  sin,  and  driven  God  away  from  our 


hearts.  That  is  the  time,  when  we  lie  down 
to  rest,  and  commit  ourselves  once  more  to 
sleep,  to  say,  with  Moses,  “Return,  O  Lord!” 
We  do  want  God  to  be  with  us  during  the 
long,  dark  watches  of  the  night.  I  do  hope 
that,  of  all  those  who  read  this,  there  is  not 
one  who  goes  to  bed  without  first  kneeling 
down  to  pray,  to  ask  God’s  forgiveness  for  the 
sins  of  the  day,  to  say— “Return,  O  Lord  I  Re¬ 
turn  to  my  heart ;  be  with  me ;  watch  over 
me ,  keep  me  safe  in  Thy  Almighty  care  till 
morning  light!”  God  no  longer  goes  before 
men  in  a  cloud  in  the  daytime ;  He  no  longer 
shows  His  presence  by  a  pillar  of  fire  in  the 
night :  but  He  is  none  the  leas  with  those  who 
call  upon  him.  How  can  I  know  that  he  is 
with  me?  you  ask.  By  praying  to  Him,  is  my 
answer.  No  one  ever  truly  prayed  to  God 
without  knowing  that  God  was  near  to  him, 
listening  to  all  he  said  and  reading  his  very 
thoughts. 

So,  then,  let  us  never  forget  to  begin  and 
end  everyday  with  God.  “Rise  up.  Lord,  and 
let  Thine  enemies— and  mine — be  scattered  !” 
such  the  morning  prayer.  “Return,  O  Lord!” 
such  the  evening  prayer.  So  let  us  say,  in 
the  beautiful  words  we  know  so  well : 

“Abide  with  me  from  mora  t'll  eve. 

For  wltbont  Thee  I  cannot  live: 

Abide  with  me  when  nisbt  is  nigh. 

For  witbont  Tbee  1  dare  not  dle^’ 

—  [Sunday  Magazine. 


SOME  CDBIOyS  TBEES. 

On  the  Canary  Island  grows  a  fountain  tree, 
a  tree  sorely  needed  in  some  parts  of  the 
island.  It  is  said  that  the  leaves  constantly 
distil  water  enough  to  furnish  drink  to  every 
living  creature  in  Hiero,  nature  having  pro 
vided  this  remedy  for  the  drought  of  the 
island.  Every  morning  near  this  part  of  the 
island  a  cloud  or  mist  arises  from  the  sea. 
which  the  winds  force  against  the  steep  cliff 
on  which  the  tree  grows,  and  it  is  from  the 
mist  that  the  tree  distils  the  water. 

China,  too,  claims  her  remarkable  tree. 
This  is  known  as  the  tallow  tree,  so  called 
from  the  fact  of  its  producing  a  substance 
like  tallow,  and  which  serves  the  same  pur¬ 
pose.  is  of  the  same  consistence,  color,  and 
smell.  On  the  island  of  Loo-Choo  grows  a 
tiee  about  the  size  of  a  common  cherry  tree, 
which  possesses  the  peculiarity  of  changing 
the  color  of  its  blossoms.  At  one  time  the 
flower  assumes  the  tint  of  the  lily,  and  a^ain 
shortly  takes  the  color  of  the  rose.  In  Thibet 
there  is  a  curious  tree  known  as  the  tree  of 
the  thousand  images ;  its  leaves  are  covered 
with  well-defined  characters  of  the  Thibetan 
alphabet.  It  is  of  great  age,  and  the  only  one 
of  its  kind  known  there. 

The  caobab  tree  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  wonderful  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It 
appears  that  nothing  can  kill  this  tree,  hence 
it  reaches  an  astonishing  age  as  well  as  enor¬ 
mous  size.  The  natives  make  a  strong  cord 
from  the  fibers  of  the  bark,  hence  the  trees 
are  continually  barked,  but  without  damage, 
as  they  soon  put  forth  a  new  bark.  It  appears 
impervious  to  fire,  and  even  the  ax  is  resisted, 
as  it  continues  to  grow  in  length  while  it  is 
lying  on  the  ground. 

In  Mexico  there  is  a  plant  known  by  the 
name  of  Palo  de  Leche.  It  belongs  to  the 
family  of  euphorbia.  The  Indians  throw  the 
leaves  into  the  water  and  the  fish  become 
stupified  and  rise  to  the  surface  and  are  then 
caught  by  the  natives.  In  this  case  the  effect 
of  the  narcotic  soon  passes  off.  The  milk  of 
this  plant  thrown  upon  the  fire  gives  out 
fumes  that  produce  nausea  and  headache. 
The  milk  taken  internally  is  a  deadly  poison ; 
it  will  produce  death  or  insanity  according  to 
the  size  of  the  dose.  There  is  a  popular  belief 
among  the  lower  class  in  Mexico  that  the  in¬ 
sanity  of  the  ex  Empress  Carlotta  was  caused 
by  this  poi"on. — San  Jose  Mercury. 


Ill  Tempered  Babies. 

are  not  desirable  in  anv  home.  Insnfflcient  nourishment 
produces  ill-temper.  Guard  against  fretful  children  by 
feeding  nntrhions  and  digestible  food.  The  Gail  Borden 
Elagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  the  moat  snccessfnl  of 
all  infant  foods. 
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THE  THANKSGIVIN6  SERYICE. 

We  desire  to  tbauk  the  organists  and  choir¬ 
masters  who  have  sent  us  their  orders  of  ser¬ 
vice  for  Thanksgiving  Day.  We  did  not  re¬ 
ceive  as  many  as  we  hoped  for,  but  they  are 
of  great  value  in  giving  us  some  knowledge  of 
the  condition  of  church  music  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  In  the  main  the  music 
used  is  of  good  quality,  and  while  the  styles 
differ  in  the  various  churches,  the  composer’s 
names  indicate  that  choirs  are  looking  for 
music  of  a  high  order. 

We  notice  with  pleasure  the  rendering  of 
Spohr’s  “Last  Judgment”  by  the  choir  of  the 
First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Philadelphia. 
This  seems  to  have  been  given  as  a  praise 
service,  but  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  it  was 
given  on  a  Wednesday  evening  and  not  on 
Sunday.  The  only  attempt  at  making  a  re¬ 
ligious  service  consisted  in  a  short  prayer  of 
invocation  before  the  oratorio  and  the  singing 
of  the  doxology  after  it,  the  whole  service 
closing  with  the  benediction  and  organ 
postlude.  There  is  this  to  be  said,  however, 
that,  if  to  some,  the  service  assumed  the 
character  of  a  sacred  concert,  it  was  free 
from  the  objection  which  may  lie  against  such 
performances  when  they  are  given  in  place  of 
one  of  the  regular  Sunday  services. 


NEW'  CHRISTMAS  MUSIC. 

From  Novello,  Ewer  and  Company : 

Christians,  Awake,  by  Joseph  Bamby.  A 
strong  and  melodious  anthem  for  quartette 
and  chorus,  not  of  great  difficulty,  but  yet 
not  entirely  easy.  It  may  be  sung  by  chorus 
voices  throughout,  but  they  will  need  careful 
training. 

With  All  Thy  Hosts,  by  John  E.  West. 
This  Christmas  anthem  may  be  sung  by 
chorus  throughout,  or  parts  may  be  given  to  a 
solo  bass  and  a  quartette.  There  is  consider¬ 
able  difficulty  in  spots,  but  they  are  offset  by 
other  parts  which  are  very  easy.  The  organ 
has  a  free  accompaniment.  The  anthem  is 
one  of  the  best  of  this  year’s  publications. 

Hark,  the  Glad  Sound,  by  the  Rev.  E.  V. 
Hall.  An  easy  anthem  for  Advent  and  Cbrist- 
mastide  available  for  amateur  choirs.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  simple  tenor  (or  soprano)  solo  of  a 
pastoral  character,  which  may  be  done  by  the 
chorus  if  found  more  convenient. 

O  Jerusalem,  Look  About  Thee,  by  E.  W. 
Naylor.  A  Christmas,  Advent,  or  Epiphany 
anthem  for  soprano,  tenor,  or  baritone  solo 
and  chorus.  It  is  scholarly  in  its  construc¬ 
tion,  and  is  broad  and  dignified  in  its  effects, 
and  while  entirely  vocal  in  its  character,  it 
presents  difficulties  which  will  make  its  use 
limited. 

Break  Forth  Into  Joy,  by  Bruce  Steane. 
A  bright  and  pleasing  anthem  for  soprano  solo 
(ad  lib.)  and  chorus.  It  presents  only  ordi¬ 
nary  difficulties  and  will  be  found  very  effec¬ 
tive. 

When  Jesus  Was  Born,  by  W.  A.  C.  Cruick- 
sbank.  An  extremely  interesting  and  effective 
anthem  for  soprano  solo  and  chorus,  of  only 
ordinary  difficulty.  A  fine  effect  is  made  by 
the  tenors  and  basses  in  this  work,  so  that 
choirs  that  are  deficient  in  these  parts  will  do 
well  not  to  attempt  it.  It  can  be  sung  by  two 
solo  voices  if  desired,  but  the  chorus  gives 
the  best  effects. 

Dawns  the  Natal  Day,  by  Robin  H. 


Legge.  A  carol  anthem  of  considerable  inter¬ 
est,  written  for  soprano  solo  and  chorus,  but 
may  be  sung  in  unison  throughout,  if  found 
expedient. 

The  Whole  Earth  is  at  Rest,  by  J.  Varley 
Roberts.  A  Christmas  anthem  for  tenor  solo 
and  chorus,  which  opens  most  beautifully  and 
continues  interesting  until  about  half  way 
through. 

There  Were  Shepherds,  by  Myles  B.  Foster. 
A  moderately  difficult  work  in  pastorale  style, 
but  very  effective  Require  baritone  and 
soprano  solo  voices  and  chorus- 

Before  the  Heavens  Were  Spread,  by 
Horatio  W.  Parker.  A  fine  anthem  by  an 
American  composer,  worthy  of  a  place  among 
the  masterpieces  of  the  English  school.  It  is 
difficult  in  places,  and  needs  a  large  chorus 
to  interpret  it  properly. 

LETTERS  ON  CHURCH  MUSIC. 

The  following  interesting  communication 
will  furnish  valuable  material  for  a  study  of 
bymnology : 

The  Prbsbtterian  Church,  ( 
OosHEN.  N.  Y..  December  3,  ISM.  ( 
To  THB  Musical  Editor  or  The  Evangelist 

My  Dear  Sir :  We  had  rather  a  novel  service 
the  last  Sunday  evening  of  November,  and  it 
has  occurred  to  me  that  you  might  enjoy  hear 
ing  about  it.  The  pastor  made  request  of  the 
members  of  the  congregation  that  each  one 
would  select  ten  favorite  hymns  from  the 
hymn-book  (the  “Laudes  Domini”),  giving  the 
number  of  the  hymn,  the  name  of  the  music 
or  tune,  and  arranging  them  in  the  order  of 
their  choice  from  number  1  to  10.  The  re 
quest  was  not  honored  as  largely  as  I  had 
hoped,  only  157  answers  being  returned.  It 
was  announced  that  the  ten  hymns  that  stood 
highest  on  the  list  would  be  sung  the  last 
Sunday  night  of  November,  with  comments  by 
the  pastor  on  the  words  and  the  music  The 
choir  for  the  occasion  was  enlarged  by  the 
addition  of  several  voices  from  the  congrega¬ 
tion,  and  sat  on  the  pulpit  with  the  pastor, 
thirty  in  number.  The  organ  was  played  from 
the  opposite  end  of  the  church.  A  great  deal 
of  interest  was  generated.  The  church  was 
well  filled.  The  singing  was  very  general  and 
inspiring  The  suffrage  brought  to  the  fore 
some  of  the  old  favorites,  with  just  a  touch 
of  a  newer  style  of  words  and  tunes  to  render 
it  encouraging.  Below  is  the  list,  but  I 
should  state  that  the  second  ten  or  fifteen 
choices  cover  some  of  the  finest  music  as  well 
as  much  of  the  very  choicest  poetry  of  the 
hymns  of  the  entire  book  : 


Name  or  Number  or 

Htmn.  Tune.  Votes. 

There  is  a  Green  Hill.  Concone.  SO. 

Jesas  Lover  of  My  Soul.  Refcuce.  48. 

My  Jesas  as  Thou  Will  Jewett.  45 

Nearer  My  Gbxi  to  Thee.  Betbany.  41. 

Abide  with  Me.  Eventide.  38. 

Behold  a  Stranger  at  the 

Door.  Beta  38 

Just  as  I  Am.  Woodworth.  34. 

Lead  Kindly  Light.  Lux  Benigna.  '  32. 

Rock  of  AgM.  Top'ady.  30. 

How  Firm  a  Foundation.  Portuguese  Hymn.  29. 


The  words,  “Jesus.  Lover  of  My  Soul”  were 
selected  eight  times  to  the  tune  “Martyn,  ”  and 
the  words,  “Rock  of  Ages,”  were  selected 
twenty  five  times  to  the  tune,  “Dykes.” 
Those  words  would  thus  stand  highest.  We 
are  going  to  take  the  second  ten  and  have  an 
other  praise  meeting  some  Sunday  night  in 
December.  Yours  cordinlly, 

Robt.  B.  Clark. 

Seven  of  the  ten  tunes  of  the  above  list  are 
what  would  be  termed  the  “old  favorites.” 
The  fact  that  the  tune  “Dykes”  received 
nearly  as  many  votes  as  “Toplady”  is  a  strong 
piece  of  evidence  that  public  sentiment,  in  the 
Goshen  church,  at  least,  is  improving.  The 
two  tunes  have  no  points  for  comparison. 
“Toplady”  has  an  advantage  of  association 
which  “Dykes”  does  not  possess.  The  latter 
has  only  its  great  musical  worth  to  push  it, 
but  it  looks  as  if  it  would  surely  “get  there.” 
Doubtless  the  votes  cast  represent  both  the 
older  and  younger  members  of  the  congrega 
tion,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  many  votes  for 
the  old  tunes  were  cast  by  persons  who  learned 
them  in  childhood  and  to  whom  they  are  en¬ 
deared  by  ties  of  old  friendship.  It  would  be 
an  interesting  experiment  to  get  the  sentiment 


of  those  members  of  the  congregation  who  are 
under  thirty  years  of  age  We  should  be  glad 
to  have  the  list  of  the  second  ten  or  fifteen 
hymns  alluded  to  by  our  correspondent.  It 
may  be  well  to  state  that  the  tune  “Dykes” 
is  known  also  as  “Faith  and  “ Gennesaret. ” 

********* 

The  following  letter  from  a  prominent 
clergyman  follows  well  upon  the  foregoing : 

To  tbe  .Vlosical  Editor  of  The  EvaoKelist : 

Dear  Sir : — 

The  Presbyterian  Church  is  surely  drifting 
from  her  moorings.  This  is  not  a  meaningless 
alarm  bell— it  has  reference  solely,  at  the  pres¬ 
ent  time,  to  the  matter  of  our  church  praise. 
We  are  tremendously  orthodox  when  it  comes 
to  a  question  of  what  kind  of  preaching  there 
is  from  the  pulpit,  hut  we  are  the  most  hetero¬ 
dox  Church  in  Christendom  on  this  other  very 
important  question,  to  wit:  What  sort  of 
“praise”  shall  we  have  from  the  organ  loft, 
and  who  shall  lead  it?  The  writer  is  not  a 
“crank”  in  the  accepted  sense,  and  yet  he  is 
decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  this  matter 
should  be  ventilated.  I  may  as  well  avow  at 
once  a  decided  penchant  for  good  music,  aye, 
for  the  very  best  music  in  the  house  of  God. 

But  I  cannot  conceive  of  “good  music’' 
where  the  voice  is  that  of  a  hireling  in  God’s 
house.  I  am  aware  that  in  one  of  the  leading 
Presbyterian  churches  on  the  Pacific  Coast  the 
“leading”  voice  is  that  of  a  Roman  Catholic, 
that  in  another  it  is  that  of  an  infidel ;  and  in 
many  that  of  a  few  giddy,  frivolous  people, 
whose  only  reason  for  entering  the  house  of  God 
is  to  receive  the  few  dollars  which  induces  them 
hither,  constitute  a  choir  and  are  advertised, 
from  time  to  time,  to  “render”  classic  selec¬ 
tions!  Is  it  not  all  wrong!  Verily  the  atten 
tiun  is  too  frequently  turned  from  the  sacred - 
ness  of  the  sanctuary,  from  the  Gospel  mes¬ 
sage,  to  the  voice.  But  it  would  require  a 
Luther  to  oppose  the  growing  evil,  for  it  ia 
sanctioned  by  tbe  ecclesiastics  of  high  stand¬ 
ing,  who  seem  to  wage  their  spiritual  warfare 
with  no  small  proportion  of  carnal  weapons. 

I  once  heard  an  evangelist  (needless  to  say  it 
was  not  Mr.  Moody  or  any  of  bis  school)  ob¬ 
ject  to  one  of  the  singers  in  his  choir,  be¬ 
cause,  as  he  said,  she  sang  the  hymn.  “Come 
to  Jesu  ,”  through  a  set  of  false  teeth  which 
were  not  paid  fori  Was  it  one  half  as  bad  as 
the  constant  blaspheming  of  His  holy  name  by 
those  who  deny  His  divinity,  from  the  modern 
choir? 

Yes,  we  are  drifting  far  away.  The  min¬ 
ister  sits  in  bis  chair  like  a  figure  bead, 
and  if.  perchance,  after  tbe  “performance”  ia 
over,  he  can  get  a  few  words  in.  well  and 
good;  if  not,  why  “May  tbe  Lord  add  His 
blessing  to  tbe  praise  service!”  Is  it  not  time 
to  issue  a  new  Directory  for  Worship?  What 
saith  The  Evangelist? 

This  strong  and  vigorous  letter  meets  our 
views  almost  completely.  On  one  point,  how¬ 
ever,  we  shall  have  to  differ  with  our  corre¬ 
spondent  in  regard  to  tbe  leading  singer  in 
a  Presbyterian  Church  being  a  Roman  Catholic. 
That,  to  our  mind,  is  not  necessarily  a  fatal 
fault. 

Some  years  since  it  was  our  fortune  to  have 
for  a  leading  singer  in  a  Presbyterian  church 
choir  a  very  estimable  lady  who  proved  to  be 
a  Roman  Catholic.  Had  this  fact  been  known 
prior  to  her  engagement  by  the  church,  possi¬ 
bly  it  might  have  operated  adversely.  As  it 
was,  her  religious  affiliations  were  not  known 
until,  by  her  devotional  rendition  of  her  musi¬ 
cal  work,  coupled  with  her  artistic  ability, 
she  had  endeared  herself  musically  to  the 
whole  congregation,  and  personally  to  the 
choir  aud  the  church  officers  with  whom  she 
was  brought  into  contact.  She  is  now  in  the 
other  world,  but  her  memory  still  lingers  in 
tbe  church,  where  no  one  has  ever  surpassed 
her  in  the  breadth  and  dignity  of  tbe  musical 
expression  of  Christian  truth— we  refer  to  the 
late  Christine  Dossert. 

In  this  same  letter  our  correspondent  regrets 
tbe  so-called  “Praise  Service.”  It  seems  true 
to  us  that  tbe  great  majority  of  these  services 
take  upon  themselves  tbe  nature  of  perform¬ 
ances  for  the  entertainment  of  tbe  listeners. 
Still  it  is  possible  to  so  conduct  a  “praise  ser¬ 
vice”  that  it  will  be  a  power  for  good  in  a  re- 
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\igiou8  sense.  Oliver  Wendall  Holmes’.couplet 
may  well  be  borne  in  mind  by  both  ends  of 
the  church : 

*‘  Not  all  the  preacbins,  Omjr  friend, 

Comee  from  the  chnrch’s  pulpit  end." 

But  to  plan  a  worshipful  praise  service  re¬ 
quires  two  men  of  special  qualifications — a 
musical  minister  and  a  religious  organist,  both 
of  whom  should  be  of  an  elastic  turn  of  mind, 
willing  to  modify  their  respective  branches  of 
the  service  for  the  common  good. 

In  regard  to  a  new  Directory  for  Worship 
we  are  not  prepared  to  advise,  but  certainly 
it  is  time  that  the  General  Assembly  should 
take  some  action  on  the  subject  of  church 
music.  The  Evangelist  endeavored  to  have  a 
Church  Music  Committee  appointed  at  the 
last  General  Assembly  to  confer  with  represen 
tative  organists  with  a  view  to  possible  action 
on  the  subject.  The  petition  was  presented 
signed  by  many  of  the  shining  lights  of  the 
profession,  but  the  Assembly  took  no  action, 
probably  considering  it  unimportant.  We 
shall  preseent  a  similar  petition  to  the  next 
General  Assembly  and  look  for  some  reply, 
but  after  all,  the  work  must  be  done  by  such 
men  as  the  above  correspondents.  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  will  keep  on  working  for  all  that  is  good 
and  true  in  music,  and  we  are  not  discouraged 
at  the  outlook.  Programmes  of  recent  services 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  show  a  large  use  of 
good  music,  and  it  seems  to  us  now  that  it  is 


5acred  Songs  and  Duets. 


Barton,  Qerard.  Jerusalem,  the  Golden. 

Sacred.  (B-F) . 10.50 

Love  the  Pilgrim.  (D  Fsharp)  .50 

Marston,  Q.  W .  Six  Sacred  Dueta  for  Ten. 
and  Alto. 

Thou  Grace  Divine . 60 

At  Evening . 25 

O  Mother  Dear  Jerusalem  .  .  .50 

Turn  Us,  O  God  of  Our  Salvation  .  .50 

Jesus  is  Mine . 35 

Jesus,  the  Very  Thought  of  Thee  .  .40 

Id  tht)  befet  vein  of  this  well-known  composer. 

O,  Salutaris  Hostia.  (For  Contralto  or 
Baritone).  (B  to  E)  .40 

Moaenthal,  Joseph.  Sunday  Lyrics.  Six 
Devotional  Songs  for  a  Medium  Voice. 
Like  a  Cradle.  (D  F)  .  .  .85 

'  As  a  Bird  in  Meadows  Fair.  (E-F)  .40 

The  Lord  is  Strong.  (D  F)  .85 

Not  So  in  Haste,  My  Heart.  (D-D)  .85 

Prayer  for  Inward  Peace.  (C-D).  An- 
gelus  Silesius,  16  >7)  .  .  .  .25 

Calm  Soul  of  All  Things  (C-D)  .  .25 

Schnecker,  P.  A.  Jesus  Lover  of  My  Soul. 
(Duet  for  Ten.  and  Alto.  Low  Voice. 

B  to  D;  High  Voice,  D  to  G)  .  .  .60 
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time  the  ministers  themselves  did  something 
to  cooperate  with  their  organists  and  make 
the  service  a  complete  whole,  and  not  merely 
a'^sermon  with  preliminary  exercises.” 


Letters  asking  for  help  or  advice  on  all  mat¬ 
ters  relating  to  church  music  will  always  be 
answered  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 
The  following  from  a  New  York  pastor  was 
received  some  weeks  ago,  and  we  trust  that 
our  reply  gave  him  some  return  for  the  words 
of  encouragement  contained  in  his  letter : 


Kifty-two  Organ  Talks.  a8. 


By  the  Chainnu  of  the  HimIc  Coainiittoe. 


When  the  amended  specifications  for  the  new  organ 
were  received  from  the  various  builders,  they  were 
carefully  compared ;  the  comparisons  being  made 
easier  and  more  exact  through  the  better  and  fuller 
statement  of  the  general  scheme  of  the  organ  and  the 
details  provided  for  carrying  it  into  effect. 

After  the  examination  Mr.  Leveihead  said :  "I  want 
to  call  your  attention  to  a  noticeable  fact  in  regard  to 
these  amended  specifications.  You  will  notice  that 
Wind  and  Tone  recommend  that  we  omit  a  large 
number  of  the  two-foot  pipes  they  at  first  offered,  and 
substitute  therefor  more  eight-foot  pipes.  They  say 
this  will  increase  the  cost,  but  make  a  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  instrument.  But  it  brings  their  organ  in  charac¬ 
ter  and  cost  more  closely  to  that  offered  by  Farrand 
and  Votey,  though  the  specifications  are  not  even 
now  so  clear  and  exact  in  detail  as  those  from  the 
E>etroit  builders. 

“  Notice,  too.  that  Smith  and  Jones  omit  some  of 
their  fancy  mechanical  work,  and  give  more  attention 
to  the  tonal  character  of  the  proposed  instrument,  but 
want  more  money  for  it.  So,  too.  Brown  and  Com¬ 
pany  add  increased  mechanical  facilities  for  using 
their  organ,  but  also  add  to  the  price. 

"  In  fact,  as  the  builders  come  to  see  that  we  are 
devoting  some  time  and  study  to  finding  out  what  a 
good  organ  really  should  be  composed  of,  they  grow 
more  careful  regarding  what  they  offer  us,  and  as  they 
offer  something  better,  they  ask  more  for  it.  If  they 
thought  we  were  even  better  posted,  they  would  be 
even  more  careful  and  the  price  would  continue  to 
rise. 

“  Note,  too,  that  as  they  conform  to  what  they  deem 
to  be  our  better  knowledge,  they  gradually  approach, 
in  the  detaib  of  the  instrument  and  the  price  asked, 
to  just  what  Farrand  and  Votey  offered  at  first. 

“This  is  a  very  significant  fact,  and  one  which  goes 
far  to  show  that  the  more  thoroughly  we  study  every 
detail  of  the  character  and  construction  of  organs,  and 
inform  ourselves  on  the  matter,  the  more  careful  the 
builders  will  be  in  dealing  with  us,  and  the  better  value 
we  will  be  likely  to  get  for  our  money.” 


Music  for  Christmas  Gifts. 


THE  NEW 

“  Favorite  Collections.” 

Each  volume  is  made  up  of  musical  compositions, 
both  new  and  old,  whose  merit  and  popular  qualities 
have  a  on  the  aftvctiuus  of  .11  lovers  ol  mu-ic.  More 
charmina  or  more  valuable  Christmas  presents  could 
not  be  imauined. 

“  Favorite  Collection  of  Songs.” 

*■  Favorite  Collection  of  Plano  riusic.” 

Favorite  Collection  of  Waltzes.” 

“  Favorite  Collection  of  Dance  Music.” 

“Favorite  Collection  of  riarches  and  Galops. ” 

“Favorite  Collection  of  Vocal  Duets.” 

160  Pages  each.  In  exquisitely  designed  covers. 


Cn  Cents, 
uU  Postpaid. 


NEW  VOLUnES 


in  the  “  Royal  ”  Series. 

"  fio/a/  Four-Hand  Collection. 

Thirty-eight  charming  piano  duets  from  the  best 
modern  sources.  Easy,  bright,  and  with  abundance 
of  variety.  Handsome  covers. 

“Royal  Collection  Reed  Organ  Music'’ 

Fifty-seven  of  the  most  pleasing  and  excellent 
examples  cf  recent  music  tor  the  parlor  organ,— 
waltzes,  marches,  operatic  selections,  etc.  Hand¬ 
some  covers. 

Each  cn  Cents, 

Book  uU  Postpaid. 


“CHOICE  SACRED  SOLOS.” 

Vol.  1  89  songs  for  soprano,  mezzo-soprano,  and 

tenor.  Vol  II.  40  songs  lor  contralto,  bant-me,  and 
bass.  These  two  volumes  comprise  some  ol  the  most 
beautiful  and  insniring  sacred  solos  that  have  ever 
been  written.  The  great  ma  ters  of  sacred  song  are 
represented,  and  the  books  in  every  respect  are  all 
thatconld  bedes'red.  Heavy  paper,  SI. 00;  boards, 
SI.  26;  olotb,  gllt,SO.OO,  postpaid. 

“McINlOSH’S  ANTHEMS.” 

For  quartette  and  cborus  choirs.  A  new  book  of 
anthem,  of  unusual  variety  and  impressiveness.  A 
collection  well  w'<rtb  examining.  110  pieces;  iSA 
pages.  Sl.OO,  postpaid. 

“GOLDEN  CHIMES.” 

A  revised,  enlarged,  and  greatly  improved  edition 
of  this  famous  hook.  Designed  for  the  use  of  piano- 
play.  ra  of  from  16  months’  to  2  years’  (or  more)  prac¬ 
tice.  The  book  Is  Oiled  with  moderately  difficult 
pieces,  each  one  of  which  will  amply  repay  careiul 
study.  174  pages.  Beautiful  covers.  Sl.OO,  post¬ 
paid. 

**  The  World’s  Fair  Collection  of  Patriotic 
Songs  and  Airs  of  Different 
Nations.” 

One  of  the  mo't  unique  and  interesting  collections 
for  years.  The  book  contains,  besides  the  songs, 
national  hvmusand  melodies  (vo-al  and  Instrumen¬ 
tal),  interesting  biographical  sketches  of  the  compos¬ 
ers,  and  valuable  bits  i-f  information  rooceining  the 
origin  of  the  ^eces  Handsome  titles,  with  flags  of 
the  nations.  Heavy  paper,  SO  eents,  postpaid. 

“GOOD  OLD  SONGS.” 

The  only  collection  of  the  kind  in  existence.  Over 
100  old  songs  that  have  been  loved  for  half  a  dozen 
generationa.  Piano  accompaniment.  Heavy  pa¬ 
per,  $1.00;  boards,  $1.86;  cloth,  gilt,  $8.00,  post¬ 
paid. 


“  American  Piano  Collection.”  “  Germany’s  famous  composers; 


The  cbeape-t  strictly  high  grade  collection  ever 
pnblished.  Fifty  charming  pi^ce8.  215  pages.  Hand¬ 
some  colored  covers.  SO  cents.  By  mall,  65 
cents. 


By  Auc8  Maud  Alun.  A  dainty  little  book  of 
biograpuv.  Bound  In  white  and  gold  cloth,  and  espe- 
clal'y  aopropriate  for  Christmas.  Cloth,  $1.00, 
postpaid. 


Send  for  "Of  Interest  to  Music  Lovers,”  telling  all  about  music-books  for  Christmas. 

Oliver  Ditson  Company, 


453  to  463  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

New  York  ;  C.  H.  DITSON  &  CO.  Philadelphia  :  J.  E.  DITSON  &  CO. 


To  THB  MustcAii  Editor  ur  Tbr  Bvanoklist: 


XMAS® 


MUSIC 


In  the  issue  of  The  Evangelist  for  November 
8th  your  remarks  on  “Sund^  school  Music,” 
together  with  the  letter  of  Prof.  Lasar,  meet 
so  entirely  my  own  ideas  of  the  character  of 
Sunday-school  music  that  I  take  the  liberty  of 
asking  you  to  give  me  the  names  of  any  Sun¬ 
day  school  hymn-books  which  come  nearest 
to  your  standard.  I  am  disgusted  with  that 
which  I  found  in  use  when  I  came  here.  We 
use  the  Church  Hymnary  in  our  church  ser¬ 
vices.  If  there  was  a  Sunday-school  edition 
I  should  use  that,  as  I  think  it  very  important 
that  the  children  should  learn  to  sing  the 
hymns  in  use  in  congregational  w'orship.  I 
shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  this  in¬ 
formation. 

Permit  me  to  express  the  benefit  I  derive 
from  week  to  week  in  your  department  of  The 
Evangelist.  Faithfully  yours. 

Henry  Everton  Cobb. 


XMAS 


Hyen,  IS  John  St.,  M.Y. 


HOOK  A  HASTINOS  CO, 


THE  EYANeEUSrS  CHURCH  MUSIC  TOUR. 

A  GRKAT  MCSICAI.  OPPOBTVNITT. 

By  ChsrlM  B.  lUliot, 

OrKsnist  at  Ganton-Tsmple  Memorial  Chorch, 
WashiDKton,  D.  C. 


London  is  not  only  the  political,  commer¬ 
cial,  and  literary  capital  of  the  world ;  it  is 
also  rapidly  becoming,  if  it  has  not  already 
become,  the  musical  capital  of  the  world.  It 
is  pre-eminently  t^ie  great  centre  of  church 
music,  both  vocal  and  instrumental,  and  as 
such,  it  will  present  to  our  musical  pilgrims 
many  features  of ‘the  most  incense  interest. 
The  overshadowing  importance  of  London, 
with  reference  to  the  object  of  the  Church 
Music  Tour,  is  so  great  that  no  less  than  six 
days  will  probably  be  devoted  to  that  city. 
The  time  will  be  none  too  long  for  the  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  more  important  musical  attrac¬ 
tions  of  the  metropolis,  and  a  satisfying  glance 
at  its  manifold  fascinations  of  all  kinds. 

After  a  brief  tour  through  the  southwestern 
cathedral  cities,  as  has  been  already  de¬ 
lineated,  the  party  will  be  well  prepared  for 
the  hospitable  reception  which  they  may 
assuredly  expect  from  the  leading  l<ondon 
miuicians,  several  of  whom,  including  such 
celebrities  as  Drs.  Hopkins,  Bridge,  and  Vin¬ 
cent,  have  already  signified  their  great  inter¬ 
est  in  the  projected  tour,  and  have  assured 
the  American  musicians  that  they  will  be 
enthusiastically  greeted  by  their  English 
brethren.  Already  plans  are  in  formation  by 
one  of  the  principal  musical  societies  of  Lon¬ 
don  for  giving  the  Americans  a  day’s  excur¬ 
sion  up  the  Thames,  and  two  receptions  have 
also  been  informally  projected.  In  this  way 
the  tourists  will  make  the  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance  of  a  large  number  of  the  best  musicians 
in  England,  and  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
form  personal  and  professional  connections 
which  will  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  them. 
The  delightfulness  and  advantage  of  this 


feature  of  the  tour  certainly  need  not  be  en¬ 
larged  upon. 

During  the  stay  in  London  there  will  be  an 
exceptionally  favorable  opportunity  for  hear¬ 
ing  the  finest  church  music  in  the  world  and 
for  examining  several  of  the  grandest  and 
most  celebrated  organs  ever  constructed. 
Interesting  and  elaborate  services  may' be  ex¬ 
pected  at  8t.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  Dr.  O.  C. 
Martin  organist;  Westminster  Abbey.  Dr.  J. 
F.  Bridge  organist ;  the  Temple  Church,  Dr. 
E.  J.  Hopkins  organist ;  All  Saints,  Mr.  W.  S. 
Hoyte  organist,  and  various  other  churches 
of  almost  equal  renown,  including  St.  Peter’s, 
Eaton  Square ;  St.  James’,  Piccadilly,  etc. ,  not 
forgetting  the  beautiful  congregational  sing 
ing  at  Union  Chapel,  Islington,  Mr.  Fountain 
Meen  organist,  for  which  that  church  has  a 
world-wide  celebrity. 

A  brief  description  of  some  of  these  organs 
and  choirs  will  be  of  interest  here.  The 
grand  organ  at  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral,  by  Willis, 
is  one  of  bis  best  creations,  having  four 
manuals  and  52  sounding  stops,  and  it  has 
always  been  an  object  of  great  interest  to  or¬ 
ganists,  not  only  on  account  of  its  fine  musi¬ 
cal  features,  but  also  on  account  of  the  skil¬ 
ful  manner  in  which  the  builder  has  surmount¬ 
ed  the  very  great  difficulties  pertaining  to  the 
construction  of  the  instrument  in  a  cramped 
and  awkward  position.  The  choir  of  St. 
Paul’s  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  world,  con¬ 
sisting  of  about  40  trained  singers,  picked 
from  the  very  best  in  the  kingdom. 

The  choir  at  Westminster  Abbey,  though 
somewhat  smaller  than  that  of  St.  Paul’s,  is 
celebrated  for  the  fine  musical  effects  which 
it  produces  under  the  direction  of  the  accom¬ 
plished  Dr.  J.  F.  Bridge.  The  organ,  not  long 
ago  reconstructed  by  Mr.  Hill,  is  an  interesting 
instrument,  of  moderate  dimensions,  and,  like 
that  at  St.  Paul’s,  affords  an  instructive  ob¬ 
ject  lesson  in  the  line  of  constructing  an  organ 
under  great  difficulties  of  location. 

The  Temple  Church  organ,  where  the  vet- 
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Symphony 

producing  marvellous  effects,  YET, — a  child  may  play  it. 

The  Spirit  of  Music 

is  imprisoned  in  the  Symphony;  with  each  perforated  ribbon  it  is  released 
and  sings. 
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eran  Dr.  Hopkins  presides,  was  reconstructed 
in  1856,  and  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  in¬ 
struments  in  the  metropolis.  The  choir  has 
a  world- wide  renown  for  its  excellence  in  in¬ 
terpreting  classic  English  sacred  music.  It 
should  be  pointed  out,  by  the  way,  that  the 
specially  arranged  opportunities  granted  the  ex¬ 
cursionists  of  bearing  some  specimens  of  this 
old  English  music,  interpreted  according  to 
the  best  canons  and  traditions  is  one  of  the 
unique  advantages  of  the  tour. 

A  great  treat  of  another  sort  is  in  store  for 
the  party  at  All  Saints’,  one  of  the  leading 
parish  churches  of  London,  where  the  music, 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hoyte,  is  both 
brilliant  and  modern.  Mr.  Hoyte  himself  is 
a  shining  example  of  mastership  over  the 
organ,  and  his  instrument,  which  he  handles 
with  such  rare  skill,  is  celebrated  for  its 
effectiveness. 

The  greatest  organ  of  all  in  London,  and, 
so  far  as  the  number  of  stops  is  concerned,  the 
greatest  in  the  world,  is  the  Royal  Albert  Hall 
organ,  the  crowning  triumph  of  Mr.  Willis. 
This  tremendous  instrument,  containing  111 
speaking  stops,  will  be  beard  by  the  party  to 
great  advantage,  and  an  opportunity  will  be 
given  for  examining  it  in  detail.  Among  its 
more  salient  features  is  its  formidable  group 
of  16- ft.  stops  in  the  manuals,  tbf  great  organ 
having  six  of  these  and  the  swell  organ  five. 
In  the  pedal  organ  there  are  no  fewer  than 
four  d2  ft  stops.  The  magnificent  mechanical 
accessories  of  the  instrument  are  simply  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

The  great  Willis  organ  at  the  Alexandra 
Palace,  with  its  88  sounding  stops — only  less 
great  than  that  at  the  Royal  Albert  Hall— and 
the  remarkably  fine  Gray  and  Davison  organ 
in  the  Crystal  Palace,  may  also  be  examined. 

Of  London  music  in  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  city  doubtless  contains  a  larger  num¬ 
ber  of  eminent  musicians  than  any  other  city 
in  the  world,  and  they  are  gathered  from  all 
parts  of  the  world,  though  the  majority,  of 
course,  are  Britons.  Indeed,  London  is  very 
cosmopolitan  in  its  musical  tastes  and  devel¬ 
opment.  Here  flourish,  with  equal  prosper¬ 
ity,  Italian,  German  and  English  opera,  classi¬ 
cal  and  popular  concerts,  oratorio  societies, 
madrigal  societies,  organ  and  church  societies, 
and  a  very  large  number  of  colleges  and 
schools  of  music,  where  the  art  can  be  learned 
in  all  its  branches  most  thoroughly.  In  this 
connection  we  may  add  that  every  facility 
for  examining  the  work  of  the  Tonic  Sol  Fa 
College  has  been  courteously  offered  by  Mr. 
Curwen,  President  of  the  College  and  the 
leader  in  this  system. 

The  tourists  will  also  find  a  peculiar  delight 
in  inspecting  the  old  musical  scores  and  the 
old  pianos  associated  with  Beethoven  and 
Chopin  at  the  South  Kensington  Museum. 
Amid  such  superior  attractions  and  excep¬ 
tionally  favorable  opportunities  as  the  fore¬ 
going,  it  is  easy  to  see  bow  greatly  the  tour¬ 
ists  will  enjoy  their  stay  in  London  and  look 
back  upon  it  as  one  of  the  brightest  episodes 
in  their  lives. 

(To  be  continued  next  week.) 
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By  the  Bev.  8.  W.  Fntt. 

Christmas. 

Dec.  17.  The  world's  peace.  Lube  2;  8.20. 

18.  The  world's  wealth.  Matthew  2 : 1-12. 

10.  The  world's  salvation.  Luke  2:25-38. 

20.  The  world's  power.  Latah  12 : 1-8. 

21.  The  Kood  Shepherd.  John  10:1-16. 

22.  '■  Earth  shall  oe  full."  lsalhll:l-0. 

28.  Topic— Cart  ytng  to  others  the  Christmas  joy. 

Isaiah  8 :  f-7.  (A  mfssiouary  topic.) 

To  the  piopbet  Isaiah,  while  he  prophesied 
of  his  own  times,  there  was  also  given  a  vision 
of  the  future  glory  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
even  clearer  than  it  was  apprehended  by 
Christ’s  own  disciples.  Th(^  saw  only  their 
immediate  surroundings,  while  the  prophet 
saw  from  the  mountain  top  the  near  and  the 
distant  glory.  His  was  a  vision  of  peace. 
The  thick  felt  darkness  was  passed  away,  and 
a  great  light  had  arisen,  the  breaking  of  a 
new  day,  a  day  of  joy,  of  joyous  tidings.  The 
yoke  of  sin  was  broken,  the  rod  of  the  op¬ 
pressor  was  shivered,  the  noise  of  war  was 
ended,  and  the  weapons  of  war  turned  into 
instruments  of  peace. 

The  prophet  was  with  the  shepherds  when 
the  angel  of  the  annunciation  proclaimed, 
“Fear  not,  for  I  bring  ye  good  tidings  of  great 
joy  which  shall  be  to  all  the  people;  for 
there  is  born  to  you  this  day  in  the  city  of 
David  a  Saviour,  which  is  Christ,  the  Lord.  ” 
The  heavenly  hosts  knew  the  meaning  of  the 
tidings  and  rejoiced  in  the  joy  of  the  world, 
and  sang,  “Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and 
on  earth  peace  among  men  in  whom  He  is 
well  pleased.” 

Isaiah  would  cheer  the  people  with  the  fact 
that  God  was  with  them  and  would  have 
them  trust  in  Him  and  not  go  elsewhere  for 
help.  He  saw  the  day  when  Immanuel  should 
be  with  His  people,  God  with  them  incarnate 
in  the  person  of  His  Son.  The  hope  of  the 
prophet  was  in  this,  “For  unto  us  a  child  is 
born,  unto  us  a  son  is  given.” 

The  birth  of  the  Christ  Child, 
was  that  which  gave  glory  to  God  in  the  high¬ 
est  heaven  and  brought  peace  to  men. 


The  Way  To  Cure 

Catarrh  is  by  purifying  the  blood,  and  the 
way  to  purify  the  blood  is  by  taking  Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla,  which  is  in  truth  the  stand¬ 
ard  blood  purifier.  By  its  use  the  poison 
in  the  blood,  which  is  the  cause  of  catarrh, 
is  removed,  and  the  catarrh  is  cured.,  Lo¬ 
cal  applications  are  useless  in  the  treat- 
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ment  of  this  disease, 
because  they  do 
not  reach  the  cause. 

Hood’s  Sarsaparilla 
cures  because  it  goes  to  the  bottom  of  the 
trouble.  Thousands  of  people  who  were 
afflicted  with  this  disgusting  disease  have 
found  relief  and  permanent  cure  in  Hood’s. 


Hood’s  Fills  are  the  best  after-dinner  Pills.  Assist 
disesUon.  prevent  constipation. 


The  birth  of  a  child  is  the  greatest  event  of 
earth.  Not  only  is  this  true  for  a  family, 
but  also  for  a  nation  and  for  the  Church.  No 
wonder  that  there  is  joy  that  a  man  is  born 
into  the  world,  for  who  knows  but  that  he 
may  be  the  Messiah  of  God,  or  a  leader  and 
governor  and  reformer.  There  need  not  be 
special  manifestations,  as  at  the  birth  of  John 
the  Baptist,  that  parents  should  ask,  “What 
manner  of  child  shall  this  bet”  This  child 
shall' become  what  his  parents  please.  He  is 
given  to  them  to  nurse,  and  as  they  train  him 
shall  their  wages  be.  They  are  to  be  “parents 
in  the  Lord,”  and  to  bring  him  up  in  “the 
nurture  and  admonition  of  the  Lord.”  It  is 
no  light  thing  to  enter  into  the  marriage  rela¬ 
tion.  It  was  the  plan  of  God  to  set  people  in 
families.  There  is  need  of  a  training  of 
parents  in  preparation  for  the  rearing  of  their 
children,  and  this  is  their  greatest  privilege 
and  opportunity,  as  well  as  respousihility. 
The  nurture  of  the  child  begins  even  before 
his  birth.  Certainly  at  his  birth  and  in  his 
infantile  habits  there  is  much  of  training.  It 
would  be  well  if  every  parent  could  read 
Bushnell’s  “Christian  Nurture.”  Rightly  do 
we  trace  the  birth  and  childhood  of  our  great 
men  to  learn  the  secret  of  their  greatness. 

If  one’s  own  life  he  a  failure,  he  may  achieve 
success  in  his  children.  If  a  reform  cannot  be 
accomplished  in  our  day  our  children  will  see 
its  victory.  This  the  prophet  saw,  that  such 
was  God’s  way  of  working.  When  we  cele¬ 
brate  the  birth  of  the  Christ  child  we  celebrate 
all  His  work  from  that  day  to  the  glorious 
consummation. 

The  Child  in  the  manger  at  Bethlehem  was 
already  named.  The  prophet  called  Him  “Im¬ 
manuel,”  and  He  was  the  great  King  and 
greater  Son  of  David.  Divine  authority,  was 
His  as  the  Son  of  God,  all  power  was  upon 
His  shoulder,  and  all  kingdoms  should  be 
under  His  feet.  Wonderful  was  His  name, 
wonderful  in  His  birth  and  life  and  words  and 
works  and  death  and  resurrection  and  official 
work.  What  so  great  a  marvel  as  to  look  upon 
an  infant  who  shall  grow  up  to  man’s  estate, 
and  here  was  the  Son  of  God  who  should  man¬ 
ifest  the  divine  power  and  work  and  glory. 
He  was  also  the  “Counsellor,”  the  Word  who 
came  from  heaven  and  revealed  heavenly 
things,  with  supreme  authority  as  Teacher,  at 
whose  anointing  the  Holy  Ghost  said,  “Hear 
ye  Him.”  He  who  was  in  the  beginning  and 
with  God  was  God  manifest  in  the  fiesh,  and 
with  creative  powers,  the  Almighty.  He  was 
the  eternal  Son  of  the  Father  and  represented 
Him  on  the  earth.  But  greatest  of  all  His 
names  was  this. 

The  Prince  of  Pence. 

He  was  sent  in  divine  love  to  bring  joy  to  the 
world,  to  be  the  light  of  its  darkness,  the 
Saviour  from  its  sin.  The  rehellious,  sinful, 
lost,  and  ruined  world  needed  peace  with  God 
above  all  else. 

In  His  own  person  and  by  His  own  work 
He  brought  and  made  peace.  He  was  the 
Mediator,  the  Intercessor  between  God  and 
man.  Peace  with  God  was  through  Him.  He 
bore  our  sins  and  became  our  Substitute  that 
we  might  be  justified  through  faith  in  Him 
and  have  peace  with  God.  And  now  we 


BeJolee  Ib  Ood. 

and  have  the  hope  of  glory  through  Him.  It 
is  the  joy  of  salvation  that  comes  through  His 
hirth.  There  is  no  other  joy  such  as  oomes  to 
the  penitent  and  pardoned.  And  this  joy  may 
come  to  all  who  will  receive  it.  God  takes 
pleasure  in  all  who  accept  Christ  and  come  in 
His  name.  They  become  the  sons  of  God. 
They  are  in  Christ  and  shall  be  like  Him.  and 
be  with  Him,  partakers  of  His  glory. 

How  can  we  who  have  this  joy  fail  to  tell  it 
to  others,  or  cease  to  tell  it  until  all  the  world 
shall  hear.  If  we  keep  silent  the  stones  will 
cry  out.  In  no  other  way  can  we  so  please 
Christ  and  bless  men  and  be  blessed  ourselves 
as  to  spread  the  joy  of  our  Christmas  festival. 

To  all  the  readers  of  this  column  we  wish  a 
joyful  Christmas  through  a  living  and  grow¬ 
ing  faith  in  His  Name  who  brought  joy  to 
the  world. 


WOMEN’S  BOARD  OF  FOREIGN  MISSIONS. 


December,  the  month  of  the  giving  of  gifts 
in  memory  of  the  Christ  Child,  has  most  ap¬ 
propriately  for  its  subject,  Syria,  the  land  of 
our  Lord.'  The  meeting  Wednesday  evening, 
December  6th,  was  led  by  Mrs.  Dulles,  who 
felt  privileged  in  having  so  many  living  epis¬ 
tles  to  present  on  the  subject,  an  unusual 
number  of  missionaries  being  present.  The 
leader  spoke  of  her  desire  that  this  meeting 
and  the  many  like  it  held  all  over  the  land 
this  month,  should  lead  such  a  volume  of 
prayer  that  Syria  and  its  missionaries  should 
know  a  great  blessing  in  return,  and  Dr. 
Ford’s  words  on  leaving  America  were  re¬ 
called  when  he  begged  for  earnest,  united 
prayer.  The  petition  offered  by  Mrs.  Scbanf- 
fier  were  echoed  in  every  heart. 

The  map  of  Syria  published  by  the  Beirut 
press,  and  a  paper  with  the  names  of  the 
Syria  missionaries  of  our  New  York  Board 
were  hung  in  sight  of  all. 

The  honored  name  of  Jessup  was  represented 
by  Miss  Anna  Jessup,  who  spoke  of  Syria 
from  the  standpoint  of  a  missionary’s  daugh¬ 
ter.  She  said  these  daughters  bad  done  a 
good  share  of  work,  several  of  them  bein 
missionaries  themselves,  and  others  helping  i 
writing  and  copying  and  teaching  classes,  as 
any  daughter  would  gladly  help  in  the  work 
of  her  parents.  For  Syria  is  not  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sions  to  them,  but  Home,  and  they  love  it 
She  told  a  little  of  the  work  among  the  Mos 
lems  in  Beirut,  and  of  one  old  woman  wh 
bad  been  noted  for  her  sharp  tongue  and 
shrewish  ways.  One  day  when  scolding  and 
cursing  violently  her  jaw  fell  open  and  refused 
to  shut.  During  the  period  of  her  dumbness 
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the  Cbristians  were  kind  to  her,  and  the 
Bible  women  especially  took  the  opportunity 
to  read  to  her.  She  had  a  temporary  repent¬ 
ance,  but  recently,  before  her  death,  she 
seemed  to  repent  in  earnest,  and  sent  for  Dr. 
Jessup,  asking  how  to  get  forgiveness,  how  to 
pray,  and  with  the  words  of  prayer  he  taught 
her  on  her  lips,  she  passed  way,  a  saved  soul. 

Dr.  Harris,  “whose  travelling  clinic  reaches 
from  Tripoli  to  Hamath  and  from  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  to  the  desert,”  had  meant  to  speak 
of  his  medical  work,  but  his  heart  was  so  full 
of  the  thoughts  presented  at  the  meeting  that 
he  told  of  answered  prayer  instead.  He  said 
that  if  they  had  not  been  sustained  by  the 
prayers  at  home  he  would  often  have  wanted 
to  give  up  the  work.  When  in  his  first  years 
he  had  any  success  in  surgery,  it  was  due  to 
providence  and  extreme  care,  for  his  accom¬ 
modations  were  most  meagre  and  inadequate. 
When  Dr.  Whitehall  visited  the  field  he  saw 
the  need  of  a  hospital,  and  through  various 
means  the  money  came.  Three  words  are 
feared  and  despised  by  the  Turks:  church, 
school,  and  hospital,  so  when  he  got  the  land 
the  permit  was  to  erect  a  house.  Even  this 
permit  did  not  cover  the  need,  as  he  found 
when  all  work  stopped  and  only  one  section  of 
the  building  was  finished.  Then  he  applied 
boldly  for  a  hospital,  and  one  delay  and  dis¬ 
couragement  followed  another  till,  almost  to 
their  surprise,  the  permission  was  finally 
given.  It  was  not  long  after  this  that  Mrs. 
Harris  had  a  letter  telling  how  this  had  been 
made  a  matter  of  prayer  by  our  Board  in  one 
of  our  meetings,  and  comparing  dates,  it  was 
on  that  day  that  the  grant  for  the  hospital  was 
given. 

Sidon  Seminary  and  its  interesting  features 
were  presented  by  Miss  Ford,  fresh  from  her 
work  there.  She  told  of  the  charming  old 
building,  with  winding  corridors  and  unex¬ 
pected  corners,  a  modernized  Moslem  house ; 
of  the  advantage  of  having  the  girls  all 
boarded,  shut  in  from  outside  counteracting 
infiuenoes,  with  neither  Catholic  nor  Greek 
element.  They  are  surrounded  by  Moslems, 
and  from  these  minarets  do  they  hear  the 
daily  calls  to  prayer,  the  deafening  noise  of 
the  men  when  they  come  to  worship,  and  the 
countless  repetition  of  the  name  “Allah,” 
which  is  to  them  prayer.  The  site  of  this 
mosque  was  presented  by  Lady  Hester  Stan¬ 
hope,  and  remains  a  memorial  to  her  and  an 
annoyance  to  our  school.  The  girls  always 
wear  the  Mohammedan  dress  on  the  street — a 
doll  brought  by  Mrs.  Law  illustrated  this— 
and  as  they  go  to  evening  service  in  these 
long,  white  sheets,  each  one  carrying  a  lan¬ 
tern  through  the  dark,  arched  streets,  it  looks 
like  a  weird  processions  of  ghosts. 

One  advantage  of  Sidon  is  the  accessibility 
of  the  villages,  and  often  the  missionary  ladies 
will  go  out  for  an  afternoon  visit  to  the  village 
women.  Two  of  the  ladies  tried  to  have  a 
regular  meeting  for  them,  and  gathered  fifty 
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of  these  homely,  diseased,  often  one  eyed 
women  about  them.  It  seemed  a  failure  at 
first,  they  were  so  noisy,  irreverent,  and  rude. 
The  two  teachers  discussed  the  situation,  and 
felt  it  needed  prayer.  They  met  before  the 
next  meeting  and  earnestly  and  unitedly 
prayed  for  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  came  to 
them,  and  that  day  and  succeeding  days  they 
found  the  women  docile,  quiet,  and  willing. 
This  was  in  answer  to  prayer,  and  they  found 
they  could  not  hold  the  meeting  without  the 
prayer  beforehand. 

Thinking  of  this  same  Jesus  who  walked 
the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  being  present 
there  to-day,  it  was  sweet  to  sing: 

But  warm,  sweet,  tender,  even  yet 
A  present  help  is  He ; 

And  faith  has  still  her  Olivet, 

And  love  her  Galilee. 

Mrs.  Wilson  Smith  offered  prayer  especially 
for  the  work  of  Dr.  Harris  and  Miss  Ford.  I 

“  Oemelee”  and  how  she  came  to  the  Tripoli 
Girls’  School  was  the  pretty  story  told  by 
Miss  Holmes.  She  made  very  vivid  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  girl  when  she  first  arrived  from 
her  village  home,  and  her  need  of  a  bath  tub 
in  spite  of  her  finery.  She  was  bathed  and 
dressed,  this  time  without  having  the  dress 
sewed  on  as  if  it  were  meant  to  remain  in¬ 
definitely.  She  had  shoes  and  stockings.  She 
lay  for  the  first  time  in  a  bedstead  with  bed 
clothes,  and  she  seemed  a  new  creature. 
Three  years  after  she  stood  up  in  the  church 
and  confessed  Christ.  It  may  not  seem  much, 
but  she  was  going  back  to  her  village  where 
no  one  had  ever  confessed  Christ.  Then  she 
must  have  a  bridegroom,  'and  a  Protestant 
young  man  of  the  Mission  wanted  her.  They 
refused  to  be  married  in  the  Greek  Church, 
as  the  parents  insisted,  and  finally  ran  away, 
and  Mr.  Nelson  married  them.  Then  they  were 
sent  to  open  a  new  village  work,  and  it  seemed 
that  God  had  specially  prepared  and  brought 
these  two  togther  to  do  that  work,  where  they 
now  are. 

Mrs.  Law,  whose  two  daughters  are  on  our 
list  of  missionaries,  having  gone  to  Syria  in 
the  last  three  years,  told  of  it  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  a  mother.  It  was  not  easy  to  let  them 
go,  lut  when  she  realized  how  inconsistent  it 
was  to  work  for  misaions  and  withhold  her 
own  child,  she  let  them  go,  and  it  has  been 
an  increasing  joy  to  her.  The  weekly  letters 
are  looked  forward  to,  and  she  lives  in  the 


lives  of  these  daughters  even  more  than  of 
those  who  are  at  home  with  her. 

The  meeting  was  appropriately  closed  with 
prayer  by  Mrs.  Dennis,  whose  heart  can  never 
be  cold  to  the  Syria  she  still  claims  as  her 
field,  though  now  her  work  is  at  home. 

PITISBUBH  MEETING  OF  SYNODICAL 
SOCIETY. 

I  The  twelfth  anunal  meeting  of  the  Woman’s 
I  Synodical  Society  of  Home  Missions  of  the 
Synod  of  Pennsylvania  convened  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Pittsburgh,  October 
24th  and  25th.  ' 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  So¬ 
ciety  the  chair  of  the  beloved  President,  Mrs. 
Bryan,  was  vacant.  A  prolonged  illness  made 
her  resignation  a  necessity  much  to  be  regret¬ 
ted  by  the  Society. 

Mrs.  W.  B.  Holmes  of  Honesdale,  Assistant 
President,  took  the  chair.  The  address  of 
welcome  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  McKelvy  of  Pittsburg 
was  most  cordial.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Dorris  of  Hun¬ 
tingdon  responded.  The  Treasurer’s  report 
was  read  by  Bliss  Rupert  of  Bloomsburg.  It 
showed  a  gratifying  financial  condition.  Mrs. 
Diefenderfer  of  Erie,  the  Secretary  of  Litera¬ 
ture,  gave  her  report,  showing  that  this  de¬ 
partment  is  doing  _much  to  disseminate  mis¬ 
sionary  information.  The  report  of  delegate  to 
Saratoga  meeting,  in  May  last,  was  read  by 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Small  of  York. 

The  annual  report  of  the  President  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Mrs.  W.  B.  Holmes,  and  was  of 
great  interest  to  the  covention.  Mrs.  Ruth  E. 
P.  Andrews  of  Beaver,  Corresponding  Secre¬ 
tary,  presented  her  annual  report,  showing  a 
total  membership  of  21, 192.  Annual  receipts, 
$95,477.92,  an  increase  ovei  last  year  of 
$2,275.87,  over  $40,000  of  which  went  to  the 
Home  Board  treasury. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  convention  was 
the  address  of  the  Rev.  E.  P.  Cowan,  D.D. , 
Secretary  of  the  Freedmen’s  Board.  His  pres¬ 
entation  of  the  needs  in  bis  field  were  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  touching  story  of  Sarah  Jordan, 
a  young  colored  girl,  in  her  efforts  to  obtain 
an  education.  This  so  wrought  upon  the 
hearts  of  the  ladies  present,  that  forthwith  a 
sum  was  collected  sufficient  to  buy  a  scholar¬ 
ship  in  one  of  the  Board’s  schools,  and  the 
Society  pledged  themselves  for  the  remainder 
of  the  sum  necessary  to  her  support  for  one 
year. 

Mrs.  Logan  from  the  Asheville  Industrial 
School,  N.  C. ,  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
the  work  among  the  ii  ountain  whites. 

The  work  in  Utah  had  an  able  representa¬ 
tive  in  Miss  Fannie  Perley  of  Spanish  Forks. 

Officers  elected  for  ensuing  year:  President, 
Bfrs.  Wm.  B.  Holmes  of  Honesdale ;  Assistant 
President,  Mrs.  S.  P.  Harbison,  Allegheny ; 
Vice-Presidents,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Bailey,  Harris¬ 
burg  :  Mrs.  J.  M.  Dorris,  Huntingdon ;  Mrs. 
J.  H.  Evans,  Oil  City;  Mrs.  M.  R.  Alexander, 
Chambersburg ;  Corresponding  Secretary,  Mrs. 
W.  P.  E.  Andrews,  Beaver;  Recording  Secre¬ 
tary.  Miss  E.  Rupert,  Bloomsburg;  Secreta^ 
of  Literature  and  Box  Work,  Bfrs.  D.  F. 
Diefenderfer,  Erie ;  Secretary  of  Young  Peo¬ 
ple’s  Work,  Mrs.  W.  P.  Lea,  Germantown ; 
Treasurer  of  Contingent  Fund,  Mrs.  A.  D. 
Lundy,  Williamsport.  Mrs.  J.  E.  B. 
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THE  EVANGELIST. 


CHICAGO  LETTER. 

MB.  MOODY'S  WOBK. 

Mr.  D.  L.  Moody  continues  to  be  one  of  the 
leading  elements  in  evangelistic  work  con 
stantly  going  on  in  Chicago.  Although  much 
absent  from  the  city,  he  has  so  organized  and 
systematized  his  work  that  it  goes  right  on. 
He  has  gathered  a  large  number  of  men  and 
women  who  work  under  his  direction,  and  to 
whom  his  word  is  as  law,  among  these  being 
all  the  students  of  the  Bible  Institute  adjoin¬ 
ing  “Moody’s  Church”  on  Chicago  Avenue. 
These  were  of  immeasurable  assistance  during 
his  great  World’s  Fair  campaign,  and  continue 
to  carry  on  active  work  in  many  directions. 
All  are  inspired  by  the  unique  example,  char¬ 
acter,  and  teachings  of  the  great  evangelist. 

Institute  Hall  is  a  branch  mission  of  the 
Bible  Institute,  which  was  opened  on  West 
Madison  Street,  near  Halstead,  a  year  ago  last 
spring.  There  are  no  churches  in  that  region 
capable  of  meeting  the  wants  of  the  swarming 
multitude.  On  either  side  of  the  hall  is  a 
saloon,  in  spite  of  which  a  reading-room  is 
constantly  open  and  two  Gospel  meetings  are 
held  each  evening.  The  average  attendance 
at  the  earlier  meeting  (7.45  is  200).  The  sec¬ 
ond  meeting  begins  at  10,  and  shows  an  aver^ 
age  attendance  of  .50  to  80.  Here  many  brands 
are  plucked  from  the  burning.  A  noon 
prayer- meeting  is  also  held.  Five  services  are 
held  on  the  Sabbath,  including  Sabbath- 
school.  Communion  is  observed  the  first  Sab¬ 
bath  in  each  month.  Thursday  afternoons 
there  is  a  special  meeting  for  children,  and 
Friday  afternoons  a  meeting  for  women  only. 
The  three  upper  stories  are  used  for  lodging 
rooms  for  single  men.  Mr.  C.  H.  Stevens  is 
the  superintendent  of  this  commendable  work. 

Mr  Moody’s  Bible  Institute  was  founded 
about  five  years  ago.  The  Superintendent  is 
the  Rev.  R.  A.  Torrey,  formerly  of  Minne¬ 
apolis;  Mr.  Moody  is  President,  and  the  Rev. 
J.  Wilbur  Chapman,  D.  D. ,  has  recently  been 
made  Vice-President.  The  object  of  this  en¬ 
terprise  is  to  equip  young  people  for  all  kinds 
of  Christian  work,  and  this  is  done  without 
charging  fees.  It  requires,  however,  about 
$5,000  per  month  to  keep  things  going,  and 
just  now  this  comes  hard.  A  “Statement” 
recently  published  gives  an  array  of  interest¬ 
ing  facts  connected  with  the  Institute,  some 
of  which  are  as  follows:  Of  former. students. 
41  are  pastors  of  Congregational  churches,  27 
of  Presbyterian  churches,  25  of  Baptist 
churches,  21  of  Methodist  churches,  82  are 
city  missionaries,  12  are  Voung  Men’s  Chris¬ 
tian  Association  secretaries,  14  are  pastors’ 
assistants,  and  75  are  evangelists ;  61  are  for¬ 
eign  missionaries,  and  28  occupy  positions  of 
special  responsibility  in  connection  with  in¬ 
stitutes,  Bethels,  missions,  etc. 

The  Bible  Institute  Colportage  Association 
is  the  most  recent  enterprise,  bearing  the  name 
of  but  having  no  organic  connection  with  that 
just  described.  The  object  is  to  advance 
Christ’s  kingdom  by  means  of  spreading 
healthful  literature  through  colporteurs. 
Books  are  furnished  at  a  discount  from  reg- 


Smith  of  St.  Paul,  and  one  or  two  others. 
The  numbers  have  kept  up  remarkably  well 
during  these  trying  times.  Nothing  can  be 
predicted  as  to  the-permanence  of  the  Church 
beyond  the  two  years  for  which  provision  has 
now  been  made. 

THAMKSOITING. 

As  usual,  the  Presbyterian  churches  on  the 
West  Side  met  together  this  year  with  the 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  T.  Meloy  of  the  United  Presby¬ 
terian  Church.  The  Psalms  were  used  in  the 
service  of  praise,  but  a  large  organ  with 
chorus  choir  was  heard  throughout.  The  Rev. 
Dr.  McCrory,  the  Parkhurst  of  Pittsburg,  was 
the  speaker.  The  following  churches  were 
represented,  all  of  them  weakly  so,  except  the 
first,  whose  house  was  by  no  means  full: 
United  Presbyterian,  Third,  Eighth,  Ninth, 
Scotch  Westminster,  Jefferson  Park,  Central 
Park.  On  the  South  Side  the  First  and  Sec¬ 
ond  Presbyterian  churches,  and  several  adja¬ 
cent  churches  of  other  denominations,  met 
with  the  First  Church.  Dr.  McPherson  was  the 
preacher,  and  his  sermon  took  such  a  spirit¬ 
ual  turn  in  expanded  adoration  of  Christ  that 
many  were  in  tears,  and  Dr.  Barrows  an¬ 
nounced  that  the  last  hymn,  which  was  to  be 
“America,”  would  be  changed  to  “Oh,  could  I 
speak  the  wondrous  worth  1” 

ITEMS. 

For  the  benefit  of  some  of  our  charities  the 
“Midway”  has  recently  been  reproduced  with 
large  financial  results  in  one  of  the  armories. 
On  “ministers’  night”  there  was  voting  for  the 
most  popular  minister  with  a  view  to  present¬ 
ing  him  with  the  donkey  which  had  brought 
in  so  many  pennies.  Dr.  W.  T.  Meloy  proved 
to  be  the  winner,  but  it  is  learned  that  he  has 
no  use  for  the  creature,  and  declines  the  gift. 
The  camel  was  taken  back  to  its  home  in  the 
Cincinnati  “Zoo.” 

The  Sunday  Evening  Men’s  Club  for  the 
support  of  the  evening  services  is  getting  a 
strong  hold  here  and  bringing  in  large  results; 
it  is  now  flourishing  in  the  congregations  of 
Dr.  McPherson,  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Hale,  Dr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Campbell,  and  Dr.  Hill  of  Aus¬ 
tin.  These  are  proving  that  undersized  eve¬ 
ning  congregations  are  not  a  necessity. 

Mr.  Peter  Sinclair  of  the  Jefferson  Park 
eldership  has  prepared  a  convenient  and  sug¬ 
gestive  table  on  the  subject  of  “Systematic 
and  Proportionate  Giving,”  which  is  attract¬ 
ing  much  favorable  attention.  It  shows  at  a 
glance  what  one  might  be  expected  to  donate 
to  each  of  the  various  causes  over  against  his 
income.  Presbyteries  are  supplied  with  the 
plates  of  this  leaflet  at  cost,  and  congrega¬ 
tions  with  the  leaflet  at  forty  cents  per  hun¬ 
dred,  postpaid.  Mr.  Sinclair’s  address  is  887 
South  Leavitt  Street,  Chicago. 

What  the  evangelization  of  this  city  means  is 
partly  shown  by  the  statement  that  the  total 
area  of  the  city  of  Chicago  is  186  square  miles ; 
distance  from  north  line  to  south  line,  25  1  2 
miles ;  distance  from  east  line  to  west  line, 
14  1-4  miles ;  ditance  from  southeast  corner  to 
northwest  coiner,  28  8-4  miles. 

Frederick  Campbell. 


ular  prices.  In  this  connection  it  will  not  be 
amiss  to  mention  that  an  authentic  account  of 
Mr.  Moody’s  apostolic  work  in  Chicago  during 
the  World’s  Fair  has  just  been  published  by 
Revell,  containing  reports  of  many  sermons 
by  Messrs.  Moody,  McNeill,  Gordon,  and 
others. 

DEATH  OF  REV.  H.  8.  HABBISOM. 

The  Rev.  Henry  S.  Harrison,  the  proprietor 
of  the  Congregational  weekly.  The  Advance, 
met  with  an  untimely  death  a  few  days  ago. 
He  made  his  home  in  the  suburb  of  La  Grange, 
and  returning  after  the  day’s  work,  he 
alighted  from  the  train,  and  in  crossing  the 
tracks  was  struck  by  a  swift  train  passing 
toward  the  city  and  instantly  killed.  Pre¬ 
cisely  how  it  happened  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  train 
was  going  at  unusual  speed.  Only  forty-five 
years  of  age,  Mr.  Harrison  had  already  won 
distinction  in  the  field  of  religious  journalism. 
He  was  the  chief  owner  of  The  Advance,  hav¬ 
ing  taken  charge  of  it  in  1882,  after  a  first 
and  only  pastorate  of  two  years  at  Yorktown, 
Neb.  His  predominating  influence  in  the  paper 
has  existed  since  1884,  in  which  year  the  Rev. 
Robert  West  died.  Mr.  Harrison  followed  a 
busines  life  in  this  city  for  a  time,  then 
turned  to  the  ministry,  pursuing  theological 
studies  in  the  Congregational  Seminary  here 
and  in  Andover.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Goodwin’s  church.  He  leaves  a 
wife  and  two  little  daughters. 

GENERAL  BOOTH  IN  CHICAGO. 

The  coming  of  General  Booth,  the  Salva¬ 
tion  Army  leader,  had  been  faithfully  her 
aided  all  through  the  city,  and  he  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  enthusiasm  by  all  classes  of 
good  people.  The  Salvation  Army  were,  of 
course,  most  enthusiastic,  but  the  press  had  a 
meeting  with  him,  and  a  special  and  informal 
reception  was  given  him  by  the  ministers,  in 
deed,  so  informal  that  even  prayer  was  dis¬ 
pensed  with.  Willard  Hall  was  crowded  to  its 
utmost  capacity  for  this  latter  occasion, 
nearly  all  in  attendance  being  ministers.  Dr. 
Barrows  presided,  and  Dr.  Goodwin  gave  the 
address  of  welcome,  admirably  put  together. 
Then  for  about  half  an  hour  the  General  gave 
some  account  of  the  work  of  the  Army,  caus¬ 
ing  it  to  scintillate  with  many  interpolations 
of  English  wit,  and  at  the  close  answering  a 
number  of  questions  put  to  him  from  the 
audience.  The  great  auditorium  was  thronged 
with  the  strangest  lot  of  people  it  had  ever 
seen  when  the  same  evening  General  Booth 
made  his  chief  address.  Sunday  he  held 
several  meetings  at  the  Army  Headquarters, 
and  Monday  evening  there  was  a  great  street 
parade  and  a  farewell  Gospel  meeting  in  the 
auditorium.  The  impression  made  by  the 
General  has  been  entirely  favorable. 

CENTRAL  CHURCH  TO  LIVE. 

My  last  correspondence  reported  the  voting 
out  of  existence  of  the  Central  Church  (for¬ 
merly  Professor  Swing's),  and  the  almost  im¬ 
mediate  resuscitation  thereof  by  another  vote. 
Since  then  arrangements  have  been  made  and 
funds  raised  to  insure  the  continuing  of  reg¬ 
ular  services  in  Central  Music  Hall  for  two 
years  to  come.  It  does  not  appear  that  any 
strenuous  efforts  are  being  made  toward  a 
permanent  pastorate,  however,  the  present 
outlook  being  that  the  congregation  will  listen 
to  a  series  of  supplies ;  indeed,  it  is  the  judg¬ 
ment  of  some  that  this  will  be  the  wisest 
arrangement  for  this  pulpit ;  it  will  certainly 
be  economy,  though  this  church  has  never 
been  obliged  to  think  of  that,  and  it  will  en¬ 
able  the  officers  to  select  some  of  the  leading 
men  of  the  country  to  whom  they  may  all  lis¬ 
ten  from  time  to  time.  Thus  far  the  congre¬ 
gation  have  listened  to  Dr.  Gunsaulus  of  this 
city.  Dr.  Washington  Gladden  of  Columbus, 
Dr.  Hillis  of  Evanston,  the  Rev.  Samuel  G. 
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post-paid,  IS  eta.  It's  sold  everywhere. 

THE  ELECTRO  SILICON  CO.,  72  Mir  St.,  New  York 


HE  I  I  TJnlika  Dm  Patch  PTee«w,aeAlk»- 

or  other  Chemical*  or  Pyn  art 
^^^^■^^^aaad  la  anr  of  tbair  praymticua 
ThatodaUehm*  BREAKFAST  COCOA  b  aWiaMF 

pan  aad  tolaU*,  aad  COM  {-« t*aa  m*  mat  •  ciiK 

SOLO  BY  OROCERS  EVERYWHERE. 


WALHR  BAKEM*  00.  DOBCHEOTER,  HASS. 
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*HK  STOBT  OF  THE  “FALCON." 

Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the  re¬ 
cent  expedition  of  the  steamer  “Falcon”  to 
meet  the  returning  Peary  Expedition.  This 
party  returned  home  in  safety,  but  on  a  sub¬ 
sequent  voyage  of  the  “Falcon,”  in  the  north¬ 
ern  water*,  the  ship  was  lost  with  all  on 
board.  Mr.  H.  L.  Bridgman,  the  publisher  of 
The  Standard  Union  of  Brooklyn,  was  one  of 
the  principals  in  forming  and  leading  the 
“Falcon”  party,  and  as  such,  he  is  greatly 
touched  by  the  sad  fate  of  his  former  ship¬ 
mates,  and  interested  in  their  surviving  and 
dependent  families.  He  has  ascertained  that 
this  disaster  left  thirteen  widows  and  thirty 
orphan  children,  and  he  is  now  endeavoring 
to  make  up  a  fund  for  their  support. 

In  aid  of  this  cause  Mr.  Bridgman  will  re¬ 
ceive  any  subscriptions  from  the  charitable, 
or  he  will  deliver  a  lecture  on  bis  recent  ad¬ 
ventures  in  the  Arctic  regions,  the  proceeds 
of  which  will  go  to  the  families  of  the  lost 
mariners.  This  lecture  abounds  in  fresh  in¬ 
formation  and  interest,  profusely  and  vividly 
illustrated  as  it  is  by  the  lime  light. 

Mr.  Bridgman  may  be  addressed  at  the  office 
of  the  “Standard  Union,”  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. , 
where  he  will  acknowledge  any  remittances  or 
gladly  respond  to  all  invitations  to  lecture. 


A  VOICE  FROM  THE  CBICKA8AWS. 

The  Sabbath  school  Board  has  been  obliged 
to  refuse  to  commission  any  new  men  for  the 
work  of  Sunday  school  missionaries.  Cimar- 
roB  Presbytery  needs  such  a  missionary  in  the 
Chickasaw  Nation,  the  most  civilized  of  the 
6ve  tribes.  Owing  to  financial  stringency 
there  does  not  seem  immediate  prospect  of  the 
pool  whites  in  this  part  of  the  country  receiv¬ 
ing  the  help  they  need.  The  Sabbath-school 
missionary  is  able,  in  the  course  of  the  year, 
to  cover  an  immene  stretch  of  territory,  hold 
meetings  in  school  houses  and  residences,  or¬ 
ganize  Sabbath-schools,  and  carry  the  Gospel 
message  to  thousands.  Will  not  some  generous 
Presbyterian  assume  the  support  for  a  year  of 
a  Sabbath-school  missionary  to  the  Chickasaw 
Nations. 

The  Rev.  James  A.  Worden,  D.D. ,  1,384 
Chestnut  Street,  Phiadelphia,  Pa.,  can  give 
any  information  as  to  the  work  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  Department  of  the  Board,  and  the  un 
dersigned  will  gladly  correspond  with  anyone 
desirous  of  knowing,  the  needs  and  possibili¬ 
ties  of  this  part  of  the  vineyard. 

E.  Hamilton,  Chickasba.  I.  T. 


Let  the  men  wash, 
if  they  won’t  get  you 
r  1^  Pearline.  Let 
them  try  it  for 
themselves,  and 
\  see  if  they  don't 
'  i  if/l  V/  say  tj^at  washing 
with  soap  is  too  hard  for  any 
woman.  This  hard  work  that 
Pearline  saves  isn’t  the  whole 
matter;  it  saves  money, too — 
money  that’s  thrown  away  in 
clothes  needlessly  worn  out 
and  rubbed  to  pieces  when  you 
wash  by  main  strength  in  the 
old  way.  That  appeals — 
where  is  the  man  who  wouldn’t 
want  to  have  the  washing 
made  easier — when  he  can 
save  money  by  it  ? 

Ocwarc  of  imitations.  JAMBS  PYLE,  N.  Y. 


Ministers  and  Churches, 


NEW  YORK. 

New  York  City.— Church  of  tt^e  Purltam— The 
first  Sunday  of  this  month  was  communion  in  the 
Church  of  the  Puritans  030th  street  and  5th  ave¬ 
nue).  It  «  as  an  interesting  occasion  not  only  on 
account  of  the  impressive  service  and  acces-^ion  of 
members  but  in  the  fact  that  it  complet  d  Dr. 
Young’s  first  year  of  the  pastorate  of  the  cliurch. 
It  has  been  a  year  of  prosperity,  128  new  members 
having  been  added  in  that  time.  The  congrega¬ 
tions  morning  and  evening  are  very  large.  All  de¬ 
partments  of  church  work  are  flourishing. 

Brookltn. — Dr.  Talmage’s  pastoral  relationshav¬ 
ing  been  formally  dissolved  by  the  Presbytery  of 
Brooklyn,  The  Standard-Union  of  that  city  of  Dec. 
5th  says  ;  “All formalities  attending  the  retirement 
of  Dr.  Talmage  as  pastor  of  the  Tabernacle  have 
been  observed,  and  the  severance  of  his  relation, 
which  has  existed  for  years,  is  now  complete.  Such 
an  event  cannot  lie  permitted  to  pass  without  com¬ 
ment,  because  the  Doctor  has  lieen  an  important 
factor  in  the  social  life  of  Brooklyn,  and  his  retire¬ 
ment  occasions  universal  regret.  However  much 
men  may  have  differed  with  him,  they  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  acknowledge  his  whoieheartedness  and 
his  enthusiasm  for  the  work  in  which  he  was  en¬ 
gaged.  He  has  been  loyal  to  Brooklyn,  and  has 
frequently  expressed  his  preference  to  complete  his 
career  as  a  resident  of  this  city.  That  Dr.  Talmage 
will  not  be  without  inducements  to  locate  elsewhere 
goes  without  saying.  He  has  never  failed  to  draw 
a  crowd  of  interest^  listeners  and  his  power  as  a 
public  orator  will  be  more  likely  to  increase  tdan 
to  decrease.  Wherever  the  Doctor  goes,  it  must  be 
remcmbereil  that  in  Brooklyn  his  greatest  populate 
ity  was  secured.  Here  he  found  the  social  elements 
which  enabled  him  to  build  up  a  great  church,  the 
name  and  fame  of  which  has  gone  out  through  all 
the  earth.  His  words  spoken  in  Brooklyn  have 
been  printed  in  daily  and  weekly  papers  on  both 
sides  of  the  ocean,  until  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
no  public  man  is  bi?tter  known.” 

Hastings. — A  remarkable  work  of  grace  has  been 
going  on  in  the  church  at  Hastings,  (Iswego 
county  (Rev.  E.  W.  Twichell,  pastor)  during  the 
ast  three  weeks.  The  church  was  organized  six 
years  ago,  but  its  progress  ha*-  been  very  slow  and 
sometimes  the  outlook  has  been  very  discouraging. 
For  more  than  four  years  there  were  no  additions 
of  members.  Last  October  one  young  man  was  re¬ 
ceived  on  confession  of  faith  and  there  Is-gan  to  be 
more  interest.  Nov.  18th,  Evangelist  Edward  W. 
Horton  of  Gloversville  began  a  series  of  services, 
which  soon  resulted  in  gr^t  interest.  During  the 
first  week  five  manifestwi  a  new  purpose  to  serve 
God  ai  d  the  second  week  brought  a  large  ingather¬ 
ing.  The  interest  continued  till  the  very  last  meet¬ 
ing.  Nearly  if  not  quite  fifty  have  openly  confessed 
that  it  is  their  purpose  to  live  a  Christian  life.  At 
the  last  meeting  forty-seven  were  gathered  in  the 
front  seats,  thus  testifying  of  their  faith  in  Christ 
'I'he  meetings  have  been  marked  by  t  be  absence 
of  all  excitement,  but  by  great  solemnity.  Mr. 
Gorton  has  preached  the  great  truths  of  the  Bible 
very  plainly  but  with  siiecial  kindness  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  gain  the  confidence  of  all.  He  has 
called  the  people  to  act  according  to  duty  and  right. 
There  is  good  reason  for  hoping  that  the  work  will 
prove  to  be  of  permanent  value  and  that  the  com¬ 
munity,  so  long  ill  great  need,  will  be  permanently 
benefitted.  Certainly  Mr.  Gorton  has  proved  him¬ 
self  a  laborer  of  great  wisdom  and  tact.  He  loves 

oung  men  and  has  special  iiower  over  them,  and 

e  preaches  Christ  as  the  only  Saviour. 

Newark. — In  accordance  with  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  Synod,  the  Presbytery  of  Lyons  held  a  Home 
Missionary  Rally  at  Newark.  December  4.  A  pro¬ 
gramme  had  been  prepared  and  printed  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  topics: — The  Home  Missionary;  Claims  of 
Home  Missions;  Our  Indians;  Marcus  Whitman,  the 
Pioneer;  The  Home  Missionary’s  Wife;  Neighbor¬ 
hood  P^yer  Meetinm;  Home  Alissionary  Outlook; 
Our  WorK  in  New  England;  The  Missionary  Box; 
Our  Work  in  the  Far  West;  CSty  Missions;  Our 
Negroes;  The  Little  Country  (Tiurch;  The  Treasury; 
The  Ashtille  School.  Ten  minute  addresses  on  these 
topics  were  to  have  been  delivered  by  the  Revs. 
Mead,  Nelson,  Garlick,  Burgess,  Mclntmh,  Bnlgin, 
Knapp,  Page,  Henry,  Ray,  Hopkins,  Ward,  Ostran¬ 
der,  Stevenson  and  Cornell.  All  fulfilled  their  ap¬ 
pointments  save  Mes-srs.  Nel.son  and  Stevenson,  who 
were  unavoidably  detained.  The  attendance  except 
from  nearby  churches  was  not  large,  but  from  tue 
interest  manifested,  it  is  hoped  and  expected  to 
result  in  great  good  to  the  cause  of  Home  Missions. 

North  Evans. — The  Rev.  S.  Horace  Beshgetour, 
an  Armenian  by  birth,  and  five  years  ago  a  gradu¬ 
ate  of  Auburn  Seminary,  has  been  preaching  for 
two  Congregational  churches  for  a  couple  of  years 
past,  but  now  desires  another  field.  He  is  well 
spoken  of  in  a  note  to  this  office  signed  L.  G.  Rog¬ 
ers,  East  Buffalo,  viz  :  “  Mr.  Beshgetour  is  a  sincere 
and  devoted  Christian  man,  thoroughly  conscien¬ 
tious  in  personal  conduct  and  public  duties.  He  is 
a  capable  minister  of  the  Gospel,  studious  in  his 
work.”  His  address  is  North  Evans,  N.  Y. 

West  Farms. — The  eightieth  anniversary  of  the 
West  Farms  Presbyterian  church  was  celebrated 
with  appropriate  services  on  Sunday  last,  Dec.  Uth. 
Both  the  morning  and  evening  services  were  ver 
appropriate  to  the  anniversary.  The  theme  of  the 
Rev.  Geo.  Nixon  in  the  morning  was  the  History  of 
the  Church.  There  was  good  music  and  speaking 
by  visiting  ministers.  In  the  evening,  after  an  ad 
dress  by  Dr.  Birch  on  “The  Churches  of  Eighty 
I  Years  Ago,”  extracts  were  read  from  the  will  of  the 


late  Charles  Bathgate  Beck,  Esq.  There  was  also  a 
loving  remembrance  of  the  deceased  pastors  and 
members  in  the  concluding  exercises.  As  in  the 
morning,  the  other  parts  of  service  were  well  sus¬ 
tained. 

Charlotte.— Frederic  N.  Lindsay,  a  graduate  of 
Yale  University  last  May,  has  been  called  to  this 
church.  He  has  signified  nis  willingness  to  accept. 
NEW  JERSEY. 

Hackensack. — At  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
C.  Rudolph  Kuebler,  pastor,  fourteen  were  received 
to  the  communion  the  first  Sabbath  in  December, 
thirteen  on  Confession  and  one  by  letter. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. — The  Rev.  Wm.  N.  Hindman,  D.D.,  has 

i'ust  celebrated  his  fifth  anniversary  at  the  Normal 
>ark  Church.  During  this  pastorate  he  has  received 
to  membership  310,  making  the  present  number  403. 
Ninetv-six  have  united  during  the  past  year.  The 
church  activities  are  well  organized  and  the  financial 
aspect  is  cheering.  Dr.  Hindman  was  moderator  of 
Presbytery  for  a  year.  The  Rev.  Frederick  Campbell 
has  bwn  giving  nis  Jefferson  Park  people  the  benefit 
of  his  recent  Colorado  travels  in  a  lecture  illustrated 
by  more  than  one  hundred  stereopticon  views  of 
mountain  scenery.  A  large  audience,  including 
many  who  had  never  seen  a  mountain,  listened  and 
lookm  with  genuine  satisfaction. 

JACKSONt'iLLE.— The  pastor  of  the  Westminster 
Presbyterian  Church,  Dr.  David  S.  Schaff,  is  giving 
a  course  of  Sunday  evening  sermons  on  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  under  the  following  titles  :  Nov. 
n.  Origin  and  Divisions  of  the  Presbyterian  Church; 
Nov.  18.  Historic  Creeds  and  Characters  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church  ;  Nov.  25,  Doctrines  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  ;  Dec.  2,  American  Presbyterianism  ; 
Its  Mission  in  the  Past  and  the  Pre.sent.  Such  dis- 
cus.sions  cat!  be  made  ver.v  informing  and  every-way 
profitable.  W e  commend  this  example  for  imitation. 
MICHIGAN. 

CoLDWATER.— A  good  lady  writes  to  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  touching  individual  communion  cups: 

“Ob  that  the  Church  or  those  in  it  who  are  stir 
ring  this  idea  up,  and  malting  those  who  are  ner¬ 
vous  over  this  new  discovery  claimed  by  science 
uneasy,  could  have  the  faith  expressed  by  my  little 
grandson  of  twelve  years,  as  he  heard  his  mother 
and  myself  discussing  the  subject.  The  little  fel¬ 
low  staited  up  from  the  book  he  was  reading,  and 
with  all  the  faith  and  earnestness  he  was  capable 
of,  said:  ‘Grandma,  I  doiit  i>elieve  Go. I  would  let 

(Continued  on  Page  33.) 


WEAK  WOMEN 

and  all  mothers  who  are  nursing 
babies  derive  great  benefit  from 
Scott’s  Emulsion.  This  prepara¬ 
tion  serves  two  purposes.  Tt 
gives  vital  strength  to  mothers 
and  also  enriches  their  milk  and 
thus  makes  their  babies  thrive. 


5comg 

^tnulsion 

is  a  constructive  food  that  pro¬ 
motes  the  making  of  healthy 
tissue  and  bone.  It  is  a  wonder¬ 
ful  remedy  for  Emaciation,  General 
Debility^  Throat  and  Lung  Complaints, 
Coughs,  Colds,  Anaemia,  Scrofula  and 
Wasting  Diseases  of  Children. 

Semi /or  Pamphlet  on  Scott's  Emulsion,  Free. 
Scott* Bmme,  N.Y.  All  Druggfsls.  rOc.  and$t. 
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^  pUi  “T  ONE  IWK^  vnn. 

STEPHEN  F.  WHITMAH&SOR 

-Mnvehtors  AND  Sole  HANTS,  'r  PHILADELPHIA, 


DEAFNESS 

AND  HEAD  NOISES  relieved  by  mino 

WILSOrS  COMMOI  SEISE  EAR  DRUMS. 

New  •eientifio  inTention.  eatirelj  different  la 
oonttmetion  ftH>m  all  other  derioee.  Aeifit  the 
deaf  when  all  other  devloea  fall,  and  where  medi- 
eil  akill  hai  iriven  no  relief.  Ther  are  safe, 
comfortable  and  inrieible;  hare  no  wire  or  etrinc 
attachment.  Write  for  pamphlet. 

WiLSON  EAR  DRUM  CO. 
^Mention tbU P»p.T.  LOUISVILLE,  KY- 
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Scribner’s  flagazine  for 
Christmas  is  on  all  news¬ 
stands.  The  November  num¬ 
ber  has  been  out  of  print  for 
two  weeks.  Get  your  Christ¬ 
mas  number  now. 


Special. 

The  two  superb  blue 
cloth  volumes  of  Scribner's 
Magazine  for  1894,  and  a 
full  year’s  subscription  for 
1895,  are  offered  from  now 
until  January  1st,  for  $4.50 
net.  The  two  volumes  con¬ 
tain  important  contributions 
by 

Frances  Hotlgson  Burnett.  , 

George  W.  Cable  (a  complete  novel). 

Thomas  Nelson  Page. 

F.  Marion  Crawford. 

H.  C.  Bunner. 

Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton. 

.John  Drew. 

Bkiwln  Lord  Weeks. 

William  Henry  Bishop. 

Joel  Chandler  Harris. 

Archibald  Forbes. 

Robert  Grant. 

Kudyard  Kipling. 

There  are  more  than  600  illustrations. 

This  offer  is  made  not  only 
to  secure  new  subscribers, 
hut  to  induce  readers  to  bind 
and  preserve  their  Scribner's. 
The  usual  price  of  these 
volumes  and  subscription  is 
$6.80. 

Orders  should  bo  sent  now.  Address  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  163-157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


CHURCH  OF  THE  COVENANT. 

When  the  Church  of  the  Covenant  consoli- 
'dated  with  the  Brick  Church  early  in  the 
present  year,  the  church  edifice  at  Thirty  fifth 
Street  and  Park  Avenue  was  sold  and  pulled 
•down  to  make  room  for  private  residences. 
The  cornerstone,  with  its  contents,  was  pre¬ 
served,  and  is  to  be  transferred  to  the  new 
Church  of  the  Covenant,  formerly  Covenant 
Chapel,  306-310  East  Forty-second  Street,  on 
viext  Sunday  evening.  A  beautiful  marble 
bas-relief,  “Faith,”  a  memorial  of  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  church,  Mr.  William  Curtis 
Noyes,  will  be  presented  by  his  family  at  the 
same  time.  The  pastors,  covering  the  entire 
period  of  the  history  of  the  church,  George 
Xi.  Prentiss,  D.  D.,  Marvin  R.  Vincent,  D.  D., 
James  H.  Mcllvaine,  D. D. ,  and  the  Rev. 
Ceoige  S.  Webster,  and  the  Presidents  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees,  Charles  Butler,  LL.D. , 
Rnd  J.  Cleveland  Cady,  and  others,  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  take  part.  The  church  cordially  wel¬ 
comes  .ill  its  friends  to  this  historic  service  at 
S  o’clock.  _ 

Dr.  Doggett  elsewhere  gives  an  outline  de¬ 
scription  of  Geneva,  with  its  grand  and  sub¬ 
lime  setting  of  river,  lake,  and  mountain 
scenery.  It  was  here  that  Calvin  preached  and 
wrote  and  governed,  and  his  great  church  is 
Appropriately  and  well  pictured  on  the  first 
page  of  The  Evangelist.  It  was  he,  more  than 
any  other  man  or  body  of  men,  that  made 
Oeneva  the  later  chief  city  of  the  Reforma 
tion  and  the  center  of  the  revival  of  repre 
sentative,  as  distinguished  from  hierarchical, 
church  government. 
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PR  ESB 1 TERIES. 

Pre»byt«ry  of  Genesee  will  meet  in  the  Presby- 
t  ran  cburcn  in  Warsaw,  on  Tuesday,  December  16.  at 
t! :  4i>  p.M.  J.  CoBwiN  Jacks,  Stated  Clerk. 

NOTICE^ 

The  Regular  Meeting  of  the  Woman’s  Executive 
!'  ininlttee  of  Home  Mi-siops  will  be  held  In  Lenux  Hall 
33  Fifth  Ave.,  Tuesday,  December  Is,  at  16 :80  a.m. 

THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION. 

>»  m^ng  the  journals  now  published  there  is  no  one  that 
has  had  a  more  remarkable  historv  and  that  has  aeildi-d 
a  mor--  important  influence  than  the  Vouth’s  Companh  n 
.Viicn  Us  puhlliatioii  Itegan  sixry-eiuht  years  ago  there 
'•  a-t  iiot  a  mile  of  railiuad  in  this  country.  Tel.graphs 
i  d  telephones  had  not  been  dreamed  of  Ocean  steam 
i.ivigation  bad  not  been  established.  That  vast  area, 
•out aining  1,7.50,000  square  miles,  west  of  the  Mississippi 
V.S.M  known  as  the  Great  Ameiiran  Desert  and -ven  in 
1810  ttiere  was  not  a  solitary  while  resident  enumerated 
i  .  tiio  United  States  Census  The  then  arid  desert  now 
ccmpr  ses  18  States  and  Territories,  with  more  than 
tMlu,' 00  inhabitants.  Who  can  measure  the  eacrgiziug 
tnd  npl’fiing  influence  this  lournal  has  had  in  there 
g  eat  ubangos  which  have  taken  place  In  the  last  slxtt- 
oight  tears?  What  myriads  of  lives  have  been  iospirt'd 
t )  noble  endeavor  by  its  weekly  visitations  in  the  homes 
I'f  its  tens  of  thousands  of  readers.  Its  great  work  in 
"haracter  building  is  seen  In  all  the  activities  of  life. 
Tue  men  who  have  been  helped  in  their  early  years  by 
■  e  weeKly  visits  of  this  lournal  may  now  be  found  In 
•he  halls  or  legislation  botn  state  an  t  national.  The  in- 
luence  of  this  journal  is  more  potent  to-day  tbsn  ever 
iiefoie  and  its  editors  and  managers  may  well  be  clashed 
.imong  the  foremost  worthy  beuelactors  of  our  time. 


BACK  NUMBERS  WANTED. 

Somehow  wo  cannot  keep  enough  Evangelists  on  hand 
iorupp'y  the  Calls  unonus  f'>r  nacK  numbers.  We  are 
"ntirely  out  of  lh“  Dsnea  ef  Sept.  20lh.  Oct.  26th  and 
Nov.  Ist.  We  iiislike  to  take  fn'ther  ndvantage  of  the 
«  ndners  of  subscrib-rs  who,  <  n  previous  occasions  have 
<i  nt  us  their  copies,  but  we  would  greatly  appreciate  any 
-ucli  favors,  in  the  case  of  the  issues  just  namerl. 


GOOD  VALUES  IN  PIANOS. 

A  piano  is  a  thing  of  beanty.  and  may  he  a  joy  forever 
if  good  judgment  is  used  in  its  eeleciioa  ami  purchase. 
To.' object  to  bi  obtained  is  to  secure  toe  i.est  for  the 
l"-'Sl  expeiditnrc  o''  money.  The  buyer  usuallv  does-not 
wlsti  to  pay  unn**ces8arily  for  a  name  or  for  cat  ioet  work 
nr  for  "splurge,”  li"  wishes  good  value  for  Ills  money  in 
•  lie?e  davs  of  strirgei  cv  ano  economy.  L'tsucb  a  per¬ 
son  i  vt  stigate 'h-  merits  of  the  Jacobs  Brot  eis  Pianos, 
wirch  gained  a  gold  medal  at  th-  World's  Fair  for  work- 
■•ansbip.  action  and  tona'  qiialities.  t'be  address  of  the 
lious-i  is  Jacobs  Brothers,  lOB  Fast  14th,  St..  New  York. 


DEATHS. 


Williams.— Mrs.  Haneie  t  B.  W.llia-ns,  was  bnrn  in 
Hraden,  N.  Y.,  in  1820,  and  dieo  at  t'  e  Itome  of  her 
daughter  Mrs.  E.  C.  Uedrn-.,  Chocaniit  Centre,  Broome 
Co..  N.  Y.,  December  2.  1804.  Mrs.  W’illiams  was  •  on- 
veri  ed  and  united  with  the  church  when  she  was  twelve 
tears  old.  She  had  been  a  member  of  the  Prcsbtterian 
Church  63  years.  She  bad  been  a  regular  subset  iber  for 
The  New  York  Evangelist  for  ove-  tliiriy  years.  Site 
was  universally  loveii,  kind  and  charitvble  to  all.  She 
lo.ok  an  intelligent  in'ere-ts  in  all  the  movements  of 
the  Church  of  Christ.  The  Ssvour  was  faithful  to  her 
So  many  years,  and  she  f -jund  H  m  an  all-sufflctent  sup- 
iiorl  as  she  passed  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of 
death. 


w 


WOODTiAWN  CEMETERY. 
OODLAWN  STATION  (24th  W^ard.  Harlem  Rail¬ 
road  Office.  No.  East  231  f  treat. 


MONUMENTS 

M  yap  liny  Marble  or  Granite  until  yoninves- 
UUN  I  tigate  WHITE  BRONZE. 

It  is  mnch  more  artistic  and  enduring,  and  much  less  e« 
slve.  Prices  to  suit  all.  Work  delivered  everywhere.  Write 
for  designs  and  Information.  Costs  nothing  to  Investigate. 
THE  MONUMENTAL  BRONZE  CO., 

P.  O.  Drawer  838.  Bridgeport,  Conn,  i 
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jgjb  Mnnr-TWO-WEEK  FEAST/ 

Sharper’S 

YOUNG 
PEOPLE 
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Largeat  of  the  Juveniles.  Eight 
Advantages  over  all  others. 
Subscribe  NOW,  and  get  tba 
Christmas  Vacation  Extra  — a 
Complete  Story  by  Kirk  Munroa 
—FREE.  Write  TO-DAY  for  free 
oample  copy  and  i6-page  llliia- 
trated  Announcement. 

HARPER  St  BROTHERS 
PubUshers,  New  York 


BUY  THE  BEST. 

Horace  Waters  and  Company ’8  improv-d  new  scale 
Uptight  and  Grand  Pianos  justly  occupy  a  front  rank 
among  the  celebrated  pianos  of  America.  They  combine 
m  an  exceptional  degree  that  sweetness  and  jrower  of 
tone,  great  solidity  and  constrnction.  and  tastefnl  and 
elegant  appearance,  which  always  dlstlugn  sh  the  beat 
makes  of  pianos.  Anyone  contemnlating  the  purchase 
oi  a  piano  wouht  consult,  their  own  Interests  ^  writing 
to  Messrs.  Horace  Waters  and  Company,  (134  Fifth  Ave.. 
New  York),  for  catalogues  and  terms.  Th»Ir  prices  are 
extrcm-ly  low  for  first-class  piauos.  and  they  sell  them 
in  a'l  parts  of  tee  country  on  payments  of  $7  per  month 
when  deelrod. 


WANTED 


Teacher.*,  Three  Principals,  two  College  Presidents; 
two  LAtiii  and  Gre.-k;  three  Mathematics:  one  Science; 
f'>ur  Vocal;  five  Pl<no:  three  Art:  two  Bookkeeping; 
thiec  Assistants:  six  Primary;  two  Elocutinn;  four  Ger- 
m-n  and  i-i'ench;  two  Kindergarten:  one  Governess. 
.\ddi  ess  with  stamp,  Cxntral  Tbacbehs’  Burkait, 

Brownsville.  Tenn. 


Matron— Experienced  :  good  credent! -is :  seeks  an 
immerllateengagemeot;  eight  years  In  lost  position. 
Reliable,  8  Lexiu-tton  Ave..  Albany.  N.  Y. 


A  GENTLEMAN  of  large  experience  in  preparing 
Sunday-Sc  hools  for  church  entertainments  offers  his 
service  to  any  society  In  New  York  or  vicinity.  Address 
J.  B  ,  care  of  The  Evangelist. 


A  CHRISTIAN  PH>  8ICIAN,  Presbyterian  preferred 
of  some  ex  is-rience.  can  learn  of  a  good  vacant  )^l- 
tiou  i'l  a  country  village  on  railroad  in  Westein  New 
York  'iv  addressing  with  reference,  “Inquirer”  Evange¬ 
list  Office. 


SCHEBMEBHOBN’8  TEACHERS'  AGENCY. 
Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  B. 
Established  1855. 

3  Ea8*  14th  Sthbet.  Nbw  York. 


SHORTHAND 


BY  MAIL.  Three  lessons  free. 
KEEST  COLLEGE.  CornlDg,  N,  Y. 


WEST  JERSEY  ACADEMY, 


HBIDGETON. 
N.  J. 

A  School  for  Boyn— Prepares  for  College  or  Buelneee  ~  A  Chrle- 
tla-.  Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  feunded  In  1862,  Is  under  the  care  of  ITesby- 
tery,  has  a  strong  Christian  faculty,  is  beautlfoUy  situated 
with  large  and  IrcautifTil  gronnds  and  buildings,  fine  gymna¬ 
sium.  and  every  sunoundtng  refined,  healthful  and  happy. 
Only  boys  who  tit  Into  such  sumrandlngs  received.  For  terms, 
course  of  study,  referenccf ,  etc  ,  apply  to 

PHOCBUS  W.  LYON.  A  M..  Principal. 


FOR 
■1EN. 


WILSON  COLLEGE  woml 

Cla:sio.ai,  ^cien»trtc  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Pi  lilted  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pupils  for 
eutiahce  by  certificate.  Address,  Chambersourg,  Pa. 


U^80^^  SJEMINABY, 

NEW  PBESTON,  LITCHFIELD  CO.,  CONN. 

For  Boys  and  Young  Men.  References:  President  Dwight, 
Vale  Uni versltj;  Rev.  T.  L.  Cuyler,  U.D..  of  Brooklyn. 
For  other  references  or  information,  inquire  of 

Kev.  HENRY  UPSON,  Principal. 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY.  r„‘o‘i"?!;!irw‘SS5S; 

KniirtingH  UDBurpM^ed  foT  comfoit  and  uooith.  Twenty- 
flee  ocree— twelve  in  tnr  mtrmfFRnrl  «kRf.insF 


_  .wav.  «.-w..ss.jiffroTe;lakeforrowinean(iBkAtinir. 
Oiueical  and  general  course  of  e^ndy ;  ajso.  fire^ratory 
and  optional. 


1  optional.  ¥  ear  commencee  Sept  12. 1^.  Apply  to 
MXBS  JUDA  G.  Principal,  Bradford,  Miie. 


A  LITTLK  HOMK  MISSIONARY  WORK 
amonn  your  fitiende  and  neighbors  would  he  to  tell  them  of 
imr  offer  of  The  EvangMst  for  three  months  to  new  sub., 
scribers  for  twenty-five  cents.  If  you  believe  in  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  and  wish  to  see  its  inlluence  extended,  this  is  ar  easy 
"word  in  season"  to  say.  May  we  not  ask  your  help  sr  far 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


l^inaticiaX 


^InanctaX. 


The  Business  Situation. 

The  retail  shops  are  wearing  their  holiday 
look,  and  the  streets  are  gay  with  the  crowds 
who  are  seeking  Christmas  gifts.  We  are 
happy  to  learn  that  there  has  been  quite  a 
good  trade  in  appropriate  books,  for  there  are 
no  better  Christmas  presents. 

Business  is  feeling  the  quickened  circulation 
of  money,  but  in  its  larger  aspect,  the  finan- 
cil  outlook  shows  little  improvement.  .Asa 
banker  expressed  it  to  The  Evangelist  within 
a  day  or  two,  “The  banks  find  it  next  to  im¬ 
possible  to  make  any  money.  No  one  wants  to 
borrow  or  to  do  business.”  It  is  this  slug¬ 
gishness  of  capital  which  is  now  the  most  un¬ 
favorable  feature. 

Prices  are  at  bed  rock.  Never  has  the  pur¬ 
chasing  power  of  a  dollar  in  this  country  been 
BO  great,  and  the  cash  customer  has  an  un¬ 
usual  advantage,  whatever  be  the  market. 
Now,  as  never  before,  the  custom  of  the  man 
who  “pays  as  he  goes”  is  valued.  We  suggest 
to  our  readers  that  they  get  all  “  the  discounts” 
by  offering  cash  instead  of  running  an  ac 
count,  wherever  practicable. 

Promptly  on  the  reassembling  of  Congress, 
that  body  has  opened  another  discussion  on 
the  currency.  We  doubt  if  any  substantial 
relief  to  the  people  will  come  from  this  agita¬ 
tion. 


Brown  Bros.  &  Co., 

PHILA..  Nlir  YOBK,  BOSTON. 

ALEX.  BROWN  &  St)NsJ.  BALTIMORE. 

CONNXCrKD  BT  PRIVATE  WIBXB. 

Members  N.  T  ,  Pblls.,  and  Baltimore  Stock  Ezch'a. 

We  bay  and  sell  all  flrst-claas  Invest-  |  nvAcl'ni 
ment  Securities  tor  cnstomers.  We  re-  XII  T  CoLUlvUt 
celve  accounts  of  Banks.  Bankers’  Cor- 
Iioratlons,  Firms  and  Indlvldnals  on  fa-  pa 

vorable  terms,  and  make  collection  of  kjvVU.1  ItilCo. 
drafta  drawn  abroad  on  all  polnta  In  the  United  States  an* 
Canada,  and  of  drafts  drawn  In  the  United  States  on  forelxn 
countries. 

Letters  We  also  buy  and  sell  Bill«  of  Exchanfre  on,  and* 
make  cable  transfers  to  all  points ;  also  make- 

Ul.  collections  and  Issne  <^ommerHal  and  IVavellen’ 
Credit  ^^®***^  available  In  all  parts  of  the  world. 

BROWN.  SHIPLEY  &  CO..  LONDON. 


The  6  Per  Cent. 

Guaranteed 
Farm  Moriga^tes 
or  THE 

Bunnell  &  Eno 

Investment  Company 
have  never  defaulted 
on  principal  or  interest. 

IS  TEARS'  EXPERIENCE. 

Send  for  deaertptive  pam¬ 
phlet.  , 

omcBS :  J 

140  Nassau  St.,  N.  Y.  City. 

Pine  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Syracuse,  N.  Y. 
e, 

Wash. 


Containing  48S  Acres-  Healthy  Section. 
Handsome  DwellTntt.  Sbady  ya'ds.  Near  Depot.  Or¬ 
chard  select  fruit;  well  waterra;  hardwood  timber;  mild 
climate*  Free  catal^ue  coi  taining  msny  hamains. 

R.  B.  CHAFFIN  «  C5.,  Richmond,  Va. 


AND  OTBXX 

Western  Mortgages 

B4»ught  for 

CHARLES  E.  CIBSON, 

Milk  Street.  -  .  ;F^OS'rui«.  MASK. 


CAPITAL  AND  SURPLUS, 


AN  UNUSUAL  CHANCE 


The  standard  map  publishers,  Messrs.  Rand,  Mc¬ 
Nally  &  Co.,  have  issued  a  revised  edition  of  their 


irtiiauclaX 


This  Company  is  a  legal  depository  for  moneys  paid 
into  Court,  and  is  authorized  to  act  as  guardian,  trustee 
or  executor. 

INTEREST  ALLOWED  ON  DEPOSITS. 

which  may  be  made  at  any  time  and  withdrawn  afin 
five  days’  notice,  and  wili  be  entitled  to  interest  for  tiu 
whole  time  they  may  remain  with  the  Company. 

Exeentors,  Administrators,  or  Trustees  of  Estates 
Religions  and  Benevolent  Institutions,  and  indlvidnni- 
will  find  this  Company  a  convenient  depository  In 
money. 

John  A  Stewart,  Pres.  George  Bliss,  Vlee>Pre< 
James  8.  Clark,  Second  VIce-Pres. 

Henry  L,  TtaomelL  Secretary. 

Lonls  G,  Hampton,  Assistant  Secretary 
TRUSTEES: 

Wm.  Rockepellbr, 
Alexander  E.  Orr. 

Brooklyn 

Wuxi  AM  H.  Macy,  Jr.. 
Wm.  D.  Sloans, 

Gdotav  H.  Scbwab. 
Frank  Ltman.  Br<jokly>. 
OBOKOB  F.  VlBTOH, 

Wm.  Waldorf  Astok. 
James  Stillman. 

John  Claflin. 


bringiing  it  down  to  date,  and  including  a  vast 
amount  of  statistical  matter  of  eminent  value  and 
service. 

The  Atlas  is  a  large  quarto  volume  of  345  pages, 
handsomely  printed  and  bound.  Regular 
price  17.50. 

It  contains  93  finely  engraved  and  colored  maps- 
on  large  scales,  and  showing  the  known  world 
and  the  latest  changes  in  political  division. 

A  Ready  Reference  List  of  89,700  places  ren¬ 
ders  its  use  easy  and  quick. 

By  special  arrangement  we  offer  the  Atlas  to 
readers  of  The  Evangelist  at 

$2.50  Postpaid, 

just  one-third  the  regular  subscription  price. 

We  also  make  this  unusual  and  attractive 

1-2  Price  Combination  Offer: 


You  Are  Losing* 

j|L  if  your  savings  are  earn- 
ing  only  3  or  4^.  You 
should  have  at  least  6% 
■lil  with  perfect  safety. 

TP  Our  little  book  is  free. 

The  Provident 
Trust  Co. 

Please  meciiuu  The  Evangelist. 


Samuel  Sloan. 

O.  Willis  James, 

John  A.  STBWARr, 

JoBN  Uarsen  Ruoades. 
Anson  Phelps  Stokes. 
George  Bubs, 

WnXTAM  Libbey. 

John  Crosbt  Brown. 
Edward  Cooper. 

W.  Bayard  Ccttino, 
Charles  S.  Smith. 


Care  of  Estates  and  Properties 
Collection  of  Rents, 

RkkI  Estate  Mortgage  Loans,  Insurance. 

Sp^etal  fUtentUm  given  to  the  eare  of  Prop¬ 
erty  and  doUeetton  of  Bewta. 


Self  Preservation,  or  Life  Science 

is  purchase  of  Secured  Life  Income.  Advantaues 
nuusual.  Best  gnarente--.  Interest  fit  to  30  If.  Wrlie 
L.  A.  HILL  &  CO..  165  Broadway.  N.  Y. 


Jht  Evangelist  one  year,  $3.00 
Rand.McllaUyti  Co's  Atlas  $7.60 


LANODON'S  “HINTS  TO  INVESTORS  AND  SPEC¬ 
ULATORS,*’— 8rd  tditlon.  It  plainly  indicates  the 
safest,  beat  and  quickest  wav  to  make  money  by  Stock 
Exchange  operations.  Full  of  valuable  information, 
'^ent  free  on  application  to  LANODON  &  CO.,  Stocs 
Brokers.  88  Wafi  Street.  New  York. 


To  Old  and  New  Subscribers. 

This  is  the  opportunity  for  Ministers,  Missionary 
Societies,  and  Students  to  acquire  a  fine  Atlas  at  a 
nominal  price.  It  should  be  in  every  study,  read¬ 
ing-room  and  private  library. 

We  guarantee  satisfaction.  We  have  sold  severed 
hundred,  and  not  one  has  failed  to  please. 

Evanoeliet, 

33  Union  Square,  New  York. 


No  1»  East  leth  Street  -  New  York. 

2d  door  west  from  Union  Square. 


An  Ideal 
6%  Investment 


Are  safe  and  do  not  default.  Interest  and  principal  net  to 
len<ler.  We  have  loane<i  millions  in  23  yeai-s’  consecutive  bust 
ness  without  a  dollar  loat,  or  farm  taken  by  any  Investor.  The 
highest  references,  ^end  for  pamphlet.  Klving  full  particnlare 
and  monthly  list  of  loans  for  sale. 

ELLSWORTH  A  JONES, 

521  Chamber  of  Commerce  Bldg.,  Chicago. 

First  National  Bank  Bldg.,  Iowa  Falla,  la. 


Secured  by  taxes  and  releemable  on  notice. 

The  6  per  cent,  bonds  of  the  Reliance  Trust  Company  (309 
Walnut  St.,  Pbil-idelphla),  are  issued  against  tax  securities; 
absolute  flrst  liens  on  real  estate  ataessed  for  taxes  at  from 
hree  to  fifty  times  the  amount  of  bond,  issued.  For  sale  by 

WILLIAM  pTpARRISH, 

Bonds,  Loans,  Real  Estate, 

35  WaU  St.,  New  York. 


LEQQAT  BROTHERS. 
Cheapest  Bookstore  in  the  World 


SOUTH^^^^ 

Lands 


To  the  Fruit  Grower,  Farmer,  Stockman  or 
Manufacturer  SOUTH  TEXAS  Presents  a 
Field  Unequalled  Elsewhere  In  America. 

Write 


365,67a  Gorgeous  Holiday  ar^Jg^e 

Magnificent  English_and 
BSoks  AT  OU 

148,783  Bibles,  Prayer  Books,  etc. 


IX  \A/II  I  PAY  To  Investigate  and 
I  I  VV  IL.L.  r  ^  I  tor  Pditlcnlars. 

Town  Lots  and  Lands  of  all  kinds  and  all  sised  tracts. 
Addrtss 

W.  B.  BAIR,  Real  Estate  Agent, 

ALVIN,  TEXAS, 


llllilllTV  DniinC  dispel  forever  the  fear  of  an  old  age 

nHnU  IT  DUnUu  or  p.-nnry.  PersotM  douUe 

nnnwiii  uuiiuw  thej,  incomes  dnrfng  life,  by  means 
of  them.  Thus  $6  000  at  age  05.  provldea  over  $50  per 
month  at  age  70.  over  $00  per  month,  age  80  over  $86  t>er 
month,  during  life. 

It  yon  want  *0  know  more,  address. 

B.  a.  OAEPESTEK,  856  Broadway,  X.  T..  Soom  308. 


•  price. 

GRA/llO  ILLUSTRATED  HOLIDAY  CATALOGUE  FREE. 

81  Chambers  Street, 

3rd  Door  West  City  Hall  Park.  NEW  YORK 
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fashionable 


Redfern 


ohS  T'^e^  pa^torth?  Jerome, 

oo  cSfttiirdav  the  people  called  on  me 

colore, I  Solin., 

n'’"lS'tho  S'yeaS'ot* t  “opni^”*  pIJiW»l«  lb. 

T“^}m  ’xb"  i?s*~nE'.i.sS'- 

•'i'.f'l.,  «bS««  pr<«re!»  and  growth. 

under  their  ministrations.  ,  «  .  „ 

ONTONAGON.— The  historic  church  of  Ontonagon  ] 
b.?JS*Sel.b™u,d  1»  lortiatb  g-aX'^nd  now 
*^'i'nr  at^Toled™  lowa,  w  M  prosoot  aud  took  part 

s?s  "a  s!bTac5'.r,“i.Yrb 

So'e^oingTvlgorona  Chtl.tlan  End.a.or  Sool.tJ 

"^RtJDY^RD  — A  vigorous  Presbyterian 

hiare  Nov  12,  and  there  is  some  talk  of 
organized  here  wov^^^j  Academy  at  this  point. 

Fire  tTousaffiTollars  have  been  offered  as  a  starter 
of’tbe  enterprise. 


LYOmS  SILKS 


the  newest 
brand  of  the 
famous 


FIRST  QUALITY 

Bias  Velveteen  Skirt  Binding. 

Look  for  -S.  H.&  M.”  First  QuaUty  on  the  label 
of  every  bolt  you  buy.  _ . 

S.H.&  M.”  Dress  Stays  are  the  Best, 


Gold  and 
Silver  Plate 


fStooAwa^  f  9^ 


marked 


On  Spoons,  Knives  and  Forks. 

This  Trade  Mark  > 

On  all  other  articles.  S 

May  be  relied  on  .".s  highest  quality. 

For  sale  by  dealers  everywhere.  Made  b 
the  Meriden  Pritannia  Co.,  Menden,  Com 


WISCONSIN. 

h?mh“'Tbe  w»  1«  the  oveolng,  wh™ 

,he  mh.  1  ne  raw  ,i,„n!n  of  Mamtowoc  presided 

f “woran"^ ' 

MwgSBwyb,,th^ 

o*  Madison  ^bytery, 

300  length,,  all  wool  Diagonal,  ribbed, 

*‘iS;rr.rebev^^^ 

>tt>Peaaodebeebh,at,a.50_eaeb.  _ 


FOB 


House  Furnishings, 


>KIN«  UTENSILS,  CUTLEKY, 

;eey.  fine  china  and  glass, 
eddy  refrigerators. 


200  lengths,  dark  blue  Homespun,  50 
inch,  all  wool,  at  $3.00  each. 

About  lOO  lengths  fine  wool  Broad¬ 
cloth,  $4.50  each. 

500  lengths,  all  sorts  ot  line  goods,  just 
marked  $4.50  and  $4.90  per  lull  Dress 
Best  values  in  years. 


^SSn-This  little  church  of  40  members  on 
T  ^nWor  has  just  closed  a  good  year.  The 
StrviceXve^been  r^ular,  and  over  $900  has  been 
raised  for  congregational  expenses. 

aare  toe  cbTrS  to  toe  pastor,  and  the  Rev.  Edward 
gave  the  cnarge  p^j^^  Mr.  Brown  preaches  1 

flK  the  church  fn  lagle,  where  he  was  installed 

^MbniRoN  —Dec.  2  the  Rev.  Joseph  W.  Cochran 
Madias.  .  received  sixteen  new 

The  Young  Men’s  League  has  the  charge 

STbSolS'.?  the  Wtt, 


West  42 lid  Street. 

breathing  tube 


Pattern 


OUR  IMPROVED 


BROADWAY  A 


COMMON  AIK) 


offered  lot 


1.  ‘be.beVHl;t*1S,TL«ng“.  *uUu.O«lfoJ 

Daveloping  Throat  and  i^ngs 

preventing  Also  for  prevention 


NKWr  YORK 


‘ind  strengthening  voice.  ^Send  M»^P  I  possess  real  merit. 

B  j,  Hyflenlc^polv  Co..  BoatoD. _ t -  -  - 

maataH^Sbe^^: 

.  iwAH  tvea  MAO*.  SOLI®  0**'  TMaouoMOtrr.^*"^ 

inatlist  Nov.  16  and  22. 

on  n-riting  please  mention  T  he  Evangelist. 


wAw  BENEDICTS  TIME^ 

Diamonds^  ^and  Watches 

No  Increase  in  the  erlce  of  our  piam^ds.  , 


Chain".  Bi'ch  Jewelry  and 
Silverware. 

Only  perfect  cuff,  sleeve, 
and  Collar  Button  made. 


iltW  KEROStNt  LASTS  12 

'  'i  VlTM  A  eOMBIHATtOS 
,  »0X  OF  - 

“SWEET  MaRE”SOAP. 

a»mlibbC0*  HlftHi 

Totter  Soars,  3oRAXiMe  aho 

.  Vvtwtu. 

RtWT  $10.00 

THEliiRital 


Strrng,  durable,  ana  can 
be  adjubted  with  perfect 

t  on  any  sleeve  button.  _ 


No  wear  or  tear. 
^,ltonf  hai-’r 


Stf’SEDicf  BROTHERS, 

^IJePEb'  OF  THE^C.TY  TIME. 

.  Benedict  A 

Broadway  and  (>rt^dt  Street,  vim 


■“  ^JBWYORK. 
established  isai. 
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DENTS' CORN 


NERVOUS 

PROSTRATION, 

(■BXTKASTBnilA) 

INSOMNIA. 

NEfIVOUS  DYSPEPSIA 

MELANCHOLIA. 

AND  THC  THOUSAND  ILLS  THAT 
FOLLOW  A  OCRANOCD 
CONDITION  or  THC 

NERVOUS  SYSTEM 

Arc  Cund  by  CEREBRINE 

THC  EXTRACT  OP  THC  ORAIN  OP  THC  OX, 
PRCPARCO  UNOCII  THC  FORMULA  OF 

Dr.  WILLIAM  A.  HAMMOND, 

IN  HIS  LASONATORT  AT  WASNINOTON.  D.  C. 

DOSE,  S  DROPS. 

Paicc,  Pin  Phial  or  2  Daacmha.  S2.80. 


COLUMBIA  CHEMICAL  CO. 

WASHINGTON.  D.  C. 


SCNO  FOR  BOOR. 


TEXAS. 

Beaumont. — An  Indian  church  dedicated  in 
Texas.  But  few  persons  know  there  is  still  an  en¬ 
tire  tribe  of  Indians  in  Texas;  still  fewer  are  aware 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  Presbyterians.  Their 
church  was  dedicated  a  few  Sabbaths  since  by  the 
Kev.  L.  F.  Allen  of  Beaumont,  Texas.  It  will  seat 
300  people,  and  was  built  entirely  by  the  Indians 
themselves.  The  tribe  is  the  Alabamas;  they  dwell 
in  Polk  county.  We  greatly  need  help.  Christmas 
contributions  of  money,  presents,  blankets,  wraps, 
shawls,  overcoats,  etc.,  will  be  thankfully  received 
by  Thomas  Ward  White,  Evangelist  of  East  Texas 
Presbytery.  Address  New  Birmingham,  Texas. 

THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

San  Francisco.  —  In  the  Howard  Presbyterian 
Church,  Nov.  12th,  the  Rev.  R.  R.  Farrand  was  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Presbytery  of  Pittsburg,  and  arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  for  his  installation  as  pastor  of  the 
Howard  Church,  at  a  sala^  of  ^,000.  He  was  duly 
installed  on  Tuesday  evening,  Nov.  20th.  The  Rev. 
H.  N.  Bevier  presidra ;  the  Itev.  H.  C.  Minton,  D.D., 
preached ;  and  the  Revs.  J.  C.  Smith  and  Franklin 
Kboda  gave  the  charges.  The  December  meeting  of 
Presbytery  is  appointed  to  be  held  in  the  Howard 
Church.  The  evenings  of  Monday  and  Tuesday  on 
this  occasion  will  be  given  to  the  ft^byterian  Asso- 


The  Simplex  Printer 

too  copies  of  any  writing  or  drawing 
in  20  minutes 


The  “SIMPLEX"  Is  the  easiest, cleanest, best 
and  cheapest  duplicating  process.  Its  work  is  an 
exact  fac-simile  of  the  original  writing. 

Requires  no  wsshing  or  cleenln,,  alrrsys  reedy,  end  will 
eere  its  cost  over  end  ^ein  in  sending  out  notices.  It  coets 
but  little  vS3  to  $10).  Send  for  circulers. 

LAWTON  &  CO.-  «0  Vesey  St.  New  Yoik. 


tiyterian  Asso- 


WISCONSIN. 

West  Superior.— The  Rev.  Robert  T.  Lynd  has 
tendered  his  resignation  as  the  pastor  of  the  West 
Sixth  Street  Church.  The  Rev.  Putnam  Cady  will 
leave  in  a  few  weeks  for  Europe  and  the  Holy  Land ; 
the  Kev.  Daniel  C.  Jones  will  supply  his  pulpit 
during  his  absence. 

CouiLLARDViLLE. — Five  members  were  received 
at  the  December  communion. 

COLORADO. 

Glenwood  Springs. — The  Rev.  Chas.  H.  De  Long 
has  concluded  bis  valuable  labors  with  this  church, 
and  now,  after  a  ministry  of  forty-live  years,  takes 
up  his  residence  at  Colorado  Springs,  still  enjoying 
good  health  and  ready  to  perform  (xxutsional  service 
as  requested.  This  field  presents  great  attractions  to 
a  stirring  man  prepared  to  put  in  bard  work  in  build¬ 
ing  for  the  future  which  is  sure  to  come  to  this  charm¬ 
ing  resort  among  the  Rocky  Mountaius  and  beside 
the  hot  salt  sulphur  springs.  Mr.  Wm.  Riciiardsoii 
may  be  addressed  os  one  of  the  elders,  or  the  Kev. 
Thomas  Kirkwood,  D.D.,  of  Colorado  Springs,  as 
Synodical  Superintendent.  The  church  is  small  but 
self-supporting. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Huron. — This  church  deserves  special  mention 
not  only  for  maintaining  its  position  as  the  leading 
church  of  the  Synod  in  number  of  members  and 
amount  contributed  to  the  boards  of  the  church  at 
large  but  in  that  it  does  so  despite  hard  times, 
many  removals  and  changes  and  continued  finan¬ 
cial  depression.  It  should  receive  credit  also  in 
that  it  continues  to  pay  the  same  salary  to  its  pas¬ 
tor,  Rev.  A.  Z.  McGogney,  as  formerly.  But  to  do 
BO  it  denies  itself  some  conveniences  and  comforts 
that  other  churches  have  while  receiving  help  from 
the  Board  of  Home  Missions.  All  honor  to  the 
Huron  Church.  The  evening  service  on  Nov.  25th 
was  in  the  interest  of  foreim  missions,  at  which 
very  helpful  papers  were  reau  by  Mrs.  J.  S.  Oliver, 
president  of  the  Women’s  Synodical  Missionary 
Society,  and  a  member  of  this  church,  also  by  Miss 
Chase  of  the  Parker  churchj  a  young  lady  who  has 
consecrated  herself  to  missionary  work.  The  Sab¬ 
bath  school  of  the  Huron  church,  of  which  Mr. 
F.  H.  Kent  has  for  over  ten  years  been  superinten¬ 
dent,  and  in  which  Mr.  J.  S.  Oliver  is  and  has  been 
one  of  the  most  efficient  Bible  class  teachers  as 
long,  deserves  also  special  mention.  Every  mem¬ 
ber  that  can  read  is  expected  to  bring  his  Bible, 
and  the  study  is  enthusiastic  and  tbe  spirit  in  sym¬ 
pathy  with  missions  at  home  and  abroad.  So  does 
the  school  now  crowd  the  place  of  worship  that 
it  must  have  next  spring  additional  Bible  class 
room,  and  already  most  of  the  money  is  secured. 

Parker.— This  model  church  goes  steadily  on  un¬ 
der  the  lead  of  Pastor  T.  B.  Boughton,  now  entering 
upon  tbe  tenth  year  of  bis  labors  with  them.  Three 
young  men  were  welcomed  to  tbe  communion  table 
for  the  first  time,  Dec.  2d,  all  having  been  baptized 
in  infancy.  One  of  them,  a  deaf  mute,  wrote  out 
for  tbe  session  his  confession  of  faith.  They  are 
also  active  members  of  the  Endeavor  Society,  out 
which  has  come  the  first  and  thus  far  tbe  only 
foreign  missionary  of  our  Synod,  Miss  Chase,  who 
is  now  making  the  tour  of  the  young  people’s  socie¬ 
ties  in  the  state  and  whom  the  Lora  is  evidently 
using  for  good.  The  Sabbath  School  with  its  re 
markable  orchestra  and  superintended  by  Prof. 
Dukes,  is  among  the  most  efficient  in  tbe  state. 
He  is  faithfully  supported  by  a  devoted  corps  of 
teachers  and  officers.  This  church  has  also  two 
missions  in  tbe  country. 

HuFFTON. — This  church,  served  by  Rev.  J.  S. 
Butt  of  Groton,  has  had  five  accessions  since 
he  b^an  bis  labors,  and  the  Sabbath  School 
and  oongr^ationB  have  increasd.  Thongh  it  will 
involve  a  dnveof  ten  miles  and  return  through  the 
cold  of  winter,  they  yet  hope  to  have  his  services 
oontinne.  He  has  also  been  preaching  alternate 
Sabbaths  nine  miles  south  of  Groton,  at  Knox,  a 
rural  church,  daring  the  summer. 


elation  of  Young  People’s  Societies  for  meetings  of 
their  own,  which  will  be  conducted  according  to  a 
programme  prepared  by  their  Executive  Committee. 

SOUTHERN  PRESBYTERIAN. 

The  Synod  of  Georgia  ha.s  expressed  itself  fav¬ 
orable  to  tbe  removal  of  the  Theological  ^minary 
from  Columbia,  S.  C.,  and  the  Divinity  School  from 
Clarksville,  Teiin.,  and  their  consolidation  at  some 
place  in  Georgia.  At  the  recent  meeting  of  the 
Synod  of  Virginia  the  question  of  the  removal  of 
the  Theological  Seminary  at  Hampden  Sidney,  Va., 
to  Richmond  was  up  lor  consideration,  but  no 
definite  action  was  taken.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  institutions  sometimes  suffer  by  isolation 
and  difficulty  of  access. 


TOOTHACHE 


GUM  CURES  CORNS 


DIAlP 

Alto  Gluten  Dytpea^ 
and  Patent  BiscufTK' 

UarWale^  A1 

Pamphlsts  jAd  U 

Write  Farwell JfBhtgA, 


/CO  FLOUR 

ir,  Barley  Orv*taI«» 
ind  Pastry  Flour,. 
L3|r  Europe. 

Slunples  Free. 

rto%,N.TM  U.B.A0 


Convinced  cf  its  Merits. 

New  York,  Dec.  20, 189i. 

Myself  and  family  have  derived  so  much 
benefit  from  the  Electropoise,  and  I  have  be¬ 
come  so  thoroughly  convinced  of  its  merits, 
that  I  feel  warranted  in  commending  it  with¬ 
out  reserve  to  the  public.  A  friend,  a  high¬ 
ly  esteemed  clergyman,  and  educator,  has  said 
he  "would  not  take  a  thousand  dollars  for 
his  Electropoise.”  .  .  . 

Rev.  W.  H.  De  PUY,  A.M.,  D.D.,  LLD. 

.i.sst.  Editor  of  Christian  Advocote. 


Cures 

Disease 

Without 

Medicine 


B/  its  application  oxygen  is  taken  into  the  blootf 
through  the  skin,  and  the  whole  body  is  revitalized.  A 
gradual  building  up  of  the  system  is  thus  accomplished 
and  by  reaching  parts  that  are  impervious  to  medica¬ 
tion,  cures  are  wrought  that  to  other  means  would  be 
impossible.  A  book  of  Electropoise  information  to 
your  address,  by  mail,  for  the  asking. 


ELECTROLIBRATION  COMPANY,  1122  Broadway,  New  York, 

or  346  Fulton  Street,  Brooklyn. 


Constitutional  Rheumatism.  Effects  of  La  Grippe. 

Xoamu.  Tcnn.,  Mar.  «,  im.  ^  ^  "•  '*“■ 

I  have  seffered  with  constitutioeal  vheuma-  Throegh  the  ravages  of  U  Gnppe  my  child 

,,  i-r  r  I  I  _ _ was  reduced  to  a  helpless  cripple ;  I  heard  of 

tism  all  my  life ;  for  several  years  I  was  com-  .  ,  , 

,,  ,  ^  .  ,  ,  .1  ^11  „  .  the  Electropoise,  and,  to  leave  no  means  un- 

pelled  to  use  a  crutch,  and  then  could  not  . 

II  r-xx  J  I  A  — TO’’  *  thought  it  ,was  a  humbug~l 

walk  fifty  yards.  I  commenced  the  Electro-  ,  ,  ® 

poise  with  00  faith  in  it,  and  the  good  results  ‘’““S'"  “«'“ts  Irave  been  rnar- 

have  been  wonderful.  I  can  now  walk  without  “'S'"  -"y  ''«l“  S'"  was  fully 

^  ,  J  L_ixLi*  A  restored,  and  is  now  in  possession  of  vigorous 

a  crutch  and  my  heart  trouble  is  cured.  •  •  ,  .  ,  ^  ^ 

Dr.  W.  H.  MORGAN,  D.D.S.  • 

(Former  President  of  HORATIO  GATES, 

NaUonal  Dental  Association).  Archdeacon  of  West  Missovri. 


a  crutch  and  my  heart  trouble  is  cured. 


I>«cember  18,  1894. 
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WOOUUCH  &  Co. 


NONE  SUCH 

MINCE  MEAT 

Two  large  pies  are  made  from  eacli  package  of 
None  Such  Mince  Meat.  For  sale  ay  all  Grocers. 
Be  sure  you  get  the  None  Such-'/iro’d  imitationa. 

MERRELL-SOULB  CO.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


V''*'WVVWWVVWWWWWVWWWWWWVWWVV* 

•  I  At  a  good  restaurant  l| 

<  [  you  often  order  those  delicate  dishes  with  delicious  .  [ 
( •  sauces,  wbich  yon  do  not  have  at  home.  But  did  it  |  > 
j  •  ever  occur  to  you  that  with  ]  > 

II  LIEBIG  COJ^PANY’S  i| 
i|  EXTRACT  OF  BEEF,  |i 

I )  as  a  stock  or  basis,  yon  could  have  those  very  dishes  | ! 
1 1  made  in  your  own  kitchen  ?  '  | 

ii  Miss  Maria  Parloa  ji 

1 1  tells  you  how.  |  > 

j !  100  of  her  recipes  sent  postpaid  j ! 

jl  by  Dauchy  &  Co..  27  Park  ][ 

i[  Place,  New  York.  S 


Agricultural  Department. 


Penknife  Pencil 

A  Pencil  with  a  Pen-Knife  attachment.  A  clever 
combination.  No  more  broken  points.  Your  Knife, 
Pencil  Eraser,  Letter-Opener  and  Paper  Cutter 
always  at  hand.  The  blade  slips  into  a  slot  in  the 
Pencil  and  is  never  exposed.  Greatest  little  conven¬ 
ience  ever  devised  for  busy  men.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  them,  or  send  30  cents  for  three  samples.  THB 
WICKLAND  HFO.  CO..  Fremont,  O..  Box  K. 


MOUEOs^ 


ifuLLER’S  Cod  Liver  Oil,  prepared  by  an  Improved 
pruceee,  which  is  the  result  or  years  of  scientific 
vestiipuion,  is  the  beet  preparation  of  cud  liver  oil 
becauu  it  is  the  Most  Agreeable,  the  Host  Digestible, 
the  Easiest  to  Assimilate,  and  the  Osly  Oil  Wnicb  can 
he  Continnously  Administered  without  causing  pas- 
trlo  disturbances.  Put  up  in  fiat,  oval  bottles,  s»led 
aud  dated.  For  sale  by  all  rl*htiy stocked  drugirists. 

W.  H.  Achieffelin  &  Co.,  N,  Y.,  Sole  Agents. 


oughly  innide  the  bailding.  Carbolic  acid 
I  water  is  also  good  used  in  the  same  way.  Eter¬ 
nal  vigilence  only  is  of  avail  with  tiny  mites 
that  infest  the  roosts  and  every  available  spot 
about  the  hen  house. 

There  is  but  little  demand  for  broilers  before 
January,  and  then  prices  go  up.  The  late  fall 
chicks  that  are  kept  under  cold  storage  come 
into  market  from  now  on  and  supply  the  limited 
demand.  The  first  broilers  sold  usually  weigh 
about  a  pound  each,  and  sell  at  from  forty  to 
i  fifty  cents  wholesale,  hut  higher  price  is 
obtained  if  they  are  retailed. 

How  about  the  water  working  in  through 
the  wall  to  the  fioor  of  the  hen  bouse?  It  will 
prove  an  expensive  leak  before  May.  That 
wet  spot  will  breed  roup,  and  all  its  attending 
evils.  Look  out  for  it  before  the  ground  closes 
up  for  the  winter. 

Every  poultryman  finds  more  or  less  of  the 
eggs  in  the  basket  at  night  stained  in  such  a 
manner  that  washing  with  water  will  not  re¬ 
move  it.  If  he  has  a  really  choice  market  and 
every  egg  is  to  be  perfectly  clean  many  of  these 
eggs  must  be  thrown  out  for  the  home  table, 
or  common  market.  Rubbing  the  stain  with 
home  made  cider  vinegar  will  remove  every 
trace  of  stain  and  leave  the  egg  clean  and 
shining. 

If  a  contagious  disease  makes  its  appearance 
in  the  flock,  it  is  difficult  to  arrest  it.  The 
first  duty  is  to  separate  the  sick  from  the  well 
or  destroy  those  that  show  the  least  signs  of 
disease.  Medicines  are  but  of  little  value,  as 
they  cannot  be  administered  profierly.  Pre¬ 
vention  is  more  important.  Disinfect  the 
I  premises  and  aim  to  destroy  the  germs  of  the 
disease  says  the  Connecticut  Farmer. 


Grand  NATIONAL  AWARD 
of  16,600  francs. 


QUINALAROCHE 


AS  IH7I00RATIN0  TOHia 

CONTAINING 

PERUVIAN  BARK,  IRON,  MD 
PURE  CATALAN  WINE. 

FW  the  PRETENTION  and  CCREef 

Miliria,  Indlgestloi,  Loss  of  Appititi,itc. 

88  vae  DreaeC,  Parte. 

E.  FOOtEIA  t  M..  30  N.  WILLIAM  ST,  NEW  TBK, 


FtCTS  FOB  FARMERS. 

In  his  annual  report  Secretary-of-Agrioulture 
Morton  offered  some  valuable  suggestions. 
England,  he  says,  is  our  best  customer  for 
farm  products.  More  than  half  of  our  exports 
of  meat  and  breadstuffs  go  to  the  Uniteil 
Kingdom.  She  paid  us  last  year  for  bread- 
stuffs,  provisions,  cotton  and  tobacco,  more 
than  $324,000,000.  Much  of  our  dressed  beef 
is  put  on  the  English  market  by  the  dealers 
labeled  “Prime  Scotch”  or  “English. ”  Great 
Britain  is  also  a  large  consumer  of  American 
bacon,  bams  and  lard ;  the  hog  products  ex¬ 
ported  thither  last  year  aggregated  nearly 
45.000,000  pounds  more  than  the  year  before, 
so  that  this  country  might  almost  be  regarded 
as  chief  purveyor  to  the  United  Kingdom.  The 
Secretary  informs  the  farmers  that  there  is  a 
good  market  in  England  for  barley,  for  choice 
apples  and  cider,  and  for  American  horses, 
but  he  urges  them  to  demand  “prime”  money 
for  “prime”  products.  The  Department  is  in 
vestigating  grasses  and  forage  plants  with  the 
hope  of  improving  the  hay  crop ;  if  production 
could  be  increased  even  one  per  cent,  through¬ 
out  the  country,  the  increase  in  value  in  this 
single  product  of  hay  would  be  $6,000,000.  The 
Secretary  is  opposed  to  the  distribution  of 
seeds  and  of  department  publications ;  he  pre 
fers  the  issue  of  practical  bulletins,  “new 
ideas  being  of  more  value  than  old  seeds.” 
The  work  of  the  Weather  Bureau  is  warmly 
commended  ;  Mr.  Morton  believes  that  millions 
of  dollars  are  saved  to  the  people  every  year 
by  its  forcasts  and  warnings.  The  Secretary 
congratulates  the  farmers  on  the  fact  that  the 
exports  of  their  products  constitute  by  far  the 
largest  fraction  of  the  total  of  commodities 
sent  across  the  sea.  Taking  all  the  latter,  the 
money  value  for  last  year  was  $869,204,937 ;  of 
this  vast  total  the  value  of  farm  products  alone 
was  $628,363,088. 

ABOUT  POULTRY. 

Make  the  places  of  laying  hens  close  and 
comfortable ;  that  is  all  that  is  required  ;  the 
hens  will  do  the  rest.  Artificial  heat  weakens 
the  fowl. 

It  is  necessary  to  watch  the  corners  or  there 
will  be  no  profit  with  your  flocks.  How  many 
old  and  worthless  roosters  are  you  feeding? 
They  are  not  only  expensive,  but  annoy  the 
hens  and  interfere  with  the  egg  product.  Do 
not  keep  the  old  hens,  either. 

Few  eggs  need  be  expected  unless  the  bens 
are  in  a  bright,,  healthy  condition.  While 
ground  feed  is  most  conveniently  kept  in  a 
trough,  whole  seeds  should  be  scattered  among 
clean  straw  or  litter,  to  compel  them  to  exer¬ 
cise. 

Kerosene  emulsion  is  excellent,  sprayed  thor- 


Ridomb  Food  is  the  most  highly  concentrated  nonriah- 
ment  known  to  hygienic,  digesttbie  by  weak  stomachs. 


Don’t  fire 

your  barn ! 

Drop  a  common  lantern 
and  it’s  done. 

Side*Lift  Lantern. 

The  S.  G.  &  L.  Co.  Lanterns  have 
the  Stetson  Patent  Safety  Attachment, 
assuring  entire  freedom  from  this  danger. 
They  are  perfect  lanterns.  They  can  be 
filled,  lighted,  regulated,  and  extinguished 
without  removing  the  globe. 

Buy  them  of  your  dealer.  He  has  them,  or  can 
get  them  for  you  if  you  insist.  Send  for  our  cat* 
alogue. 

STEAM  GAUGE  &  LANTERN  COMPANY, 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Chicago  :  aj  Lake  St. 


IIbiancards 


IODIDE  OF 
IEOH. 


PILLS 


ALSO  IH  8YBU?. 


Sceciallv  recommended  hr  the  medical  celeb¬ 
rities  of  the  World  for  Hcrofnla,  (Tumors,  King’s 
Evil),  and  the  early  stages  of  Consumption,  Consti¬ 
tutional  Weaknets,  Poorness  of  the  Blood,  and  foi 
stimulailog  and  regulating  its  periodic  coarse. 

■None  genuine  unless  signed  “  BLANCARD.” 

E.  Fottobba  &  Co.,  N.  Y„  and  ail  Druggists. 


IMPLES 


Freckles,  Blotches, 
Ringworm,  Eczema, 
Scald  Head,  Tetter, 
and  all  other  skin 
disorders  positively 
cured  with 

HEiSKEU’S  OINTMENT. 

’  .  If  you  would  have  soft, 

smooth  and  healthy  skin,  {Tee  from  aU 
ImperfecUons,  nee  oonstantly 

HEISKSLL’a  SOAP. 

Price  25  cts.  Bend  Stamp  for  Free  H.inpis, 
,  JOHISTOM,  HOUAWAI  A  00.,  PHIU. 


ODEirs  M8Tiiie&.7;:?l*sJ£^ 

Isttown.  Mao. 


So 
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A  DISCUBSITE  LETTER. 

B7  P'ofl  K.  Warren  Clark. 

[Not  a  few  of  our  readers  doubtless  recall  with 
pleasure  the  series  of  letters  written  for  The  Evan¬ 
gelist  by  Prof.  E.  Warren  Clark  while  resident  in 
Japan,  many  years  since.  He  is  now,  for  the  second 
time,  on  bis  way  around  the  world,  and  we  last  week 
gave  his  first  letter  (p.  52),  written  to  us  from  on 
board  the  Pacific  steamer  “  Oceanic."  We  give  the 
conclusion  of  the  letter  in  what  follows.  As  it 
treats  of  matters  quite  apart  from  the  monotony  of 
the  long  Pacific  voyage,  we  have  ventured  to  change 
the  caption  as  above.] 

We  have  millionaires  as  well  as  missionaries 
on  the  ship,  and  we  have  found  them  person¬ 
ally  very  pleasant  company.  Last  evening  as 
we  walked  the  deck  with  Col.  C.  F.  Crocker 
of  California,  he  gave  us  some  interesting  in 
formation  concerning  American  commerce  on 
the  Pacific.  The  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Com¬ 
pany  runs  four  steamers  alternately  —  the 
China,  the  City  of  Pekin,  the  Peru,  and  the 
Rio  de  Janeiro — in  connection  with  the  three 
steamers— Oceanic,  Belgic,  and  Gallic — of  the 
Occidental  and  Oriental  Steamship  Company. 
The  Occidental  and  Oriental  steamers  carry 
the  British  fiag,  though  operated  and  con-' 
trolled  by  American  capital,  and  even  the 
“China”  of  the  United  States  Pacific  Mail 
Company  carries  the  British  fiag,  because  the 
steamer  was  built  in  Belfast.  None  of  these 
steamers  carrying  the  British  flag  can  enter 
any  two  American  ports  consecutively,  with¬ 
out  touching  at  some  foreign  port  between 
such  landings.  This  strange  proviso  emanated 
from  the  lobbies  and  legislation  at  Washing¬ 
ton,  and  to  use  Col.  Crocker’s  words,  “Con¬ 
gress  has  actually  been  ingenious  in  its  in¬ 
iquitous  methods  of  repressing  American  com¬ 
merce." 

The  steamers  of  both  these  lines  will  here¬ 
after  sail  via  Honolulu,  in  hopes  of  tempting 
travel  via  the  southern  course,  and  competing 
more  effectually  with  the  Vancouver  steamers, 
taking  the  northern  route,  which  is  1,200 
miles  shorter,  but  is  much  colder.  The  C  P. 
Vancouver  steamers  can  make  the  passage  on 
the  line  of  the  Oieat  Circle  in  ten  days  if  they 
wish.  But  they  usually  economize  coal  and 
make  the  voyage  in  twelve  days.  By  the 
Honolulu  route  it  requires  eighteen  days,  and 
is  5,556  miles. 

Col.  Crocker  introduced  us  to  his  genial 
travelling  companion,  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills  of  New 
York,  with  whom  he  is  making  the  grand 
tour,  expecting  to  meet  Mr.  Mills’s  daughter 
(Mrs.  Whitelaw  Reid,  and  a  party  of  New 
York  friends)  in  a  special  steamer  at  Alexan¬ 
dria,  with  whom  they  will  take  the  trip  up 
the  Nile.  My  own  party  will  also  meet  a  spe¬ 
cially  chartered  steamer,  the  “Friesland,”  at 
Alexandria,  and  we  shall  also  take  the  same 
Nile  trip. 

In  quoting  to  Mr.  Mills  the  expression  of 
Thomas  Edison  on  bis  last  Atlantic  trip,  that 
it  “wearied”  him  to  see  the  waste  of  nature’s 
forces  in  the  futile  expenditure  of  power  in 
the  rising  and  falling  of  the  waves  of  the  sea, 
and  that  he  longed  to  see  this  idle  force 
utilized  for  beneficent  and  scientific  purposes. 
It  led  us  to  speak  of  Niagara,  which  I  had 
visited  a  few  weeks  ago.  Mr.  Mills  is  largely 
interested  financially  in  the  stupendous  plant 
at  Niagara  and  in  the  Tur’oine  experiment 
which  is  to  harness  the  endless  power  of  the 
great  cataract  for  the  practical  purposes  of 
modern  civilization.  He  is  confident  of  the 
result  and  enthusiastic  in  predicting  the  ulti 
mate  success.  He  says  that  the  undertaking 
has  “unlimited  capital”  behind  it,  and  is  sure 
to  succeed.  That  Niagara  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  future  distributing  point  for  three  of 
our  most  important  manufacturing  States  and 


for  the  Provinces  of  Canada.  That  electricity 
can  eventually  be  profitably  carried  for  a 
radius  of  800  miles,  and  perhaps  further,  and 
that  the  surplus  is  so  great  that  the  waste  will 
not  count  as  it  would  in  figuring  upon  an 
equivalent  consumption  of  coal. 

The  persons  most  prominently  identified 
with  the  project  at  present,  financially,  are 
Mr.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Mr.  Mills,  Mr.  Sellers, 
and  Mr.  John  Jacob  Astor,  the  latter  of  whom 
came  in  “at  the  eleventh  hour.”  (Probably 
after  wanting  his  recent  book,  “A  Journey  to 
Other  Worlds,”  in  which  he  discusses  the 
problem  of  “Straightening  the  Terrestrial 
Axis”  by  harnessing  the  dynamos  of  Niagara 
and  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  the  work  of  pump 
ing  a  mythical  ocean  into  the  Arctic  circle, 
thereby  restoring  the  earth’s  equilibrium !) 
Would  that  these  noted  millionaires  would  un¬ 
dertake  the  problem  of  “Straightening  the 
Social  and  Economic  Axis"  of  the  world,  in 
stead  of  adding  to  their  already  unlimited 
monopoly  by  controlling  even  the  power  of 
Niagara.  If  they  get  the  forces  of  nature  on 
their  side,  as  well  as  the  force  of  accumulated 
millions  of  almighty  dollars,  what  wont  they 
attempt  to  do?  It  will  then  he  time  for  the 
State  and  the  common  people  to  take  a  hand  ! 

The  plant  thus  far  constructed  at  Niagara  is 
of  great  interest,  even  though  its  full  power 
is  not  yet  in  operation.  All  that  one  can  see 
at  present  is  the  mouth  of  the  tunnel  beneath 
the  foot  bridge  below  the  Falls,  and  the  pow¬ 
er-house,  situated  a  mile  and  a  half  above  the 
Falls,  on  the  American  side.  We  walked  up 
there  a  few  weeks  ago  along  the  river  bank, 
and  found  a  semi-circular  stone  building,  in¬ 
side  of  which  was  a  deep  pit,  into  whose  dark 
and  cavernous  depths  we  peered  in  the  vain 
attempt  to  see  the  bottom.  Figures  show  it 
to  be  178  feet  deep,  21  feet  wide,  and  140  feet 
long.  Three  long  steel  shafts  rise  perpendic 
ularly  from  this  pit,  and  attached  to  the  lower 
end  of  each  are  turbine-wheels  four  times  as 
large  as  any  heretofore  constructed.  Parallel 
with  each  shaft  is  a  large  “penstock,”  or  pipe 
of  boiler  iron,  seven  feet  in  diameter,  and  140 
feet  long,  which  delivers  a  column  of  water 
underneath  each  turbine,  enabling  it  to  de¬ 
velop  5,(X)0  horse  power,  which  is  transmitted 
through  the  steel  shafting  to  the  large  dynamo 
above.  By  applying  the  water  from  below, 
the  weight  of  the  wheel  and  shafting  are 
counter  balanced,  and  friction  is  renduced  to 
a  minimum.  The  capacity  for  Turbines  in  this 
one  pit  is  fifty  thousand  horse-power,  and 
another  pit  is  cotemplated  which  will  develop 
a  capacity  for  fifty  thousand  more. 

The  water  is  admitted  from  the  smoothly - 
flowing  Niagara  River,  into  an  immense  stone 
basin  several  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  re 
sembling  a  large  dry  dock.  Ten  gateways 
open  from  this,  only  three  of  which  are  now 
used,  to  turn  the  water  through  grated  iron 
bars  into  the  huge  “pemstock”  pipes,  supply 
ing  the  Turbines.  After  failing  140  feet,  the 
water  whirls  through  the  wheels  and  is  dis 
charged  into  the  capacious  tunnel,  capable  of 
carrying  off  enough  water  to  develop  100,000 
horse  power.  This  tunnel  is  over  a  mile  ami 
a  quarter  in  length,  is  cut  through  rock,  in 
the  shape  of  a  horseshoe,  at  an  average  height 
of  21  feet,  and  18  feet  wide,  and  cost  nearly 
two  millions.  The  total  cost  of  the  plant  thus 
far  is  four  millions,  and  also  twenty  eight 
lives. 

A  large  paper  mill  is  already  in  successful 
operation  between  the  new  power  house  and 
the  New  York  State  Reservation,  using  5,000 
horse  power,  which  is  soon  to  be  doubled.  A 
large  aluminum  plant  is  being  located  on'  the 
river  side  above  the  povver  house,  which  will 
also  require  5,000  horse-power.  Other  mills 
and  manufacturers  planned  on  a  large  scale 


will  spring  up  on  the  ground  owned  and  con¬ 
trolled  by  the  Company,  which  covers  an  area 
of  1,500  acres.  Besides  this,  a  similar  pit  and 
turbine  plant  is  in  process  of  construction  on 
the  Canadian  shore,  and  a  large  hydraulic 
canal,  in  competition,  on  the  American  side. 

A  terminal  railway,  owned  by  the  Company, 
controls  access  to  all  the  mills  within  the 
raidius  of  the  1,500  acres. 

The  distance  to  which  electrical  power  can 
be  profitably  transmitted  ifyet  a  problem,  but 
with  such  an  unlimited  'source  of  natural 
power,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
in  the  near  future  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  Chicago  may  be  illuminated  from  Niagara, 
and  a  thousand  mills  and  spindles  now  turned  > 
by  the  coal  beds  of  Pennsylvania  may  revolve 
in  unison  with  Niagara’s  roar.  Nor  will  the 
practical  application  of  its  force  mar  in  the 
least  the  poetic  beauty  of  this  masterpiece  of 
natures’  grandeur.  All  the  din  and  whirl  of 
wheels  will  be  far  away,  and  the  level  of  the 
river  will  scarcely  be  disturbed  more  than  a 
few  inches.  Niagara  will  prove  a  labor  -saving 
and  a  labor-producing  machine,  and  will  add 
materially  to  the  comfort  and  commercial  pros¬ 
perity  of  the  race.  But  if  it  degenerates  into 
another  scheme  of  “magnificent  monopoly,” 
then  the  Empire  State  had  better  extend  its 
present  “Niagara  Park  Reservation,”  and  con¬ 
trol  the  natural  source  of  power,  as  well  as  the 
natural  scenery,  before  it  is  too  late. 

It  is  something  of  a  leap,  in  conclusion,  from 
the  Cataract  House  to  the  Bauff  Hotel  on  the 
Canadian  Pacific,  in  the  heart  of  the  Rockies. 
But  we  were  there  a  fortnight  or  so  later,  and 
as  we  registered  the  names  of  our  party,  we 
turned  back  some  pages  to  find  the  bold,  clear 
signature,  “Henry  M.  Field,  New  York,”  of  a 
distinguished  guest  who  had  preceded  us. 
His  pen  has  already  described  those  wonderful 
mountains,  the  glaciers,  the  smoky  snow- 
sheds,  and  the  wealth  of  magnificent  scenery, 

BO  we  will  drop  the  pen  in  the  presence  of 
such  a  descriptive  artist,  content  to  use  our 
large  revolving  camera  on  those  giant  peaks 
and  glistening  glaciers,  thereby  supplementing 
his  verbal  sketches  with  panoramic  views, 
twenty-two  inches  in  length.  We  “took” 
Victoria  and  Vancouver  also  as  we  came  by. 
Mt.  Baker  was  resplendent  in  sunshine,  but 
Mt  Tacoma,  for  the  third  time  (to  us)  hid  its 
face.  We  “caught”  Mt.  Shasta,  however, 
close  at  its  base  as  the  evening  shadows 
gathered  around  its  rugged  and  snow-capped 
form.  The  Cliff  House  and  the  seal  rocks  we 
captured  by  wading  in  the  surf,  planting  our 
queer-looking  “gatling-gun”  in  the  shifting 
sands,  and  while  the  seals  were  barking  and 
the  waves  breaking  at  our  feet,  caught  a  snap¬ 
shot  of  a  scene  long  to  be  remembered. 

Ditto  with  the  Golden  Gate,  through  which 
we  sailed  the  next  day.  As  the  military  band 
ceased  its  music,  the  engine  stopped,  and  the 
pilot  left  us,  we  “caught”  the  fort,  the  bluff, 
and  the  steam  tug  as  it  blew  its  parting  fare¬ 
well,  and  a  score  of  handkerchiefs  waved  from 
its  deck. 

Now  we  have  “loaded”  our  long,  semi-cir¬ 
cular  plate  holders  for  the  first  glimpse  of 
Fuji-yama.  the  Forts,  the  Torpedo  Channel, 
the  Chinese  cruisers,  or  whatever  other  uncer¬ 
tainties  await  us  to  morrow  in  approaching 
Yokohama  Bay. 

A  CHANCK  TO  MAKK  MONKY. 

I  have  had  wonderfhl  oarce-s  feellina  Dish  Washtrs. 
Have  not  made  less  than  $8  any  day,  and  eome  days  $15. 
Nearly  every  family  bays  one.  They  are  cheap,  durable, 
end  do  tbework  perfectly.  You  can  wash  and  dry  the 
dlsbea  for  a  family  In  two  minutes  without  touebinK 
tour  bands  to  a  dish.  I  keli> ve  aT>y  lady  or  Rectleman 
an\  where  can  do  as  well  as  1  am  doint;.  ss  I  had  no  expe¬ 
rience.  An  j  one  can  sell  what  everyoP"  wants  to  but. 
and  every  family  8eem«  to  want  a  Disb  Washer.  Write 
to  the  Iron  City  Dish  Washer  Co..  E.  E.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 
They  will  send  you  full  particulars  and  help  von  as  they 
did  me.  I  do  not  write  my  experience  boastingly.  but 
because  I  think  it  a  duty  I  owe  to  others  in  these  bard 
times.  MARTHA  R 
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A  New  Ballad 
By  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 


rhe  full  piano  score  of  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan’s  new  ballad, 
“Bid  Me  ’at  Least  Good-Bye,”  with  words  by  Sydney 
Grundy,  is  published  exclusively  in  the  Christmas  issue  of 


The  Ladies’  Home  Journal 


Written  for  this  magazine  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan 


Mr.  De  Koven  s  New  Song 


One  of  the  best  ever  written  by  the  composer 
of  “Robin  Hood,”  has  also  been  secured 
by  The  Ladies’  Home  Journal  and  will  be 
given  complete  in  an  early  issue. 


Christmas  Issue  on  All  Stands:  Ten  Cents 


Send  One  Dollar  for  a  Whole  Year  to 

The  Curtis  Publishing  Company,  Philadelphia 


/ 


Extract  of 


Armour  Sc  Ce  ipany,  Chicago. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOB  ACQUIRING  PROJECTION 
LANTERNS  AND  VIEWS  FOB 
CHiRCH  PURPOSES. 


It  is  easy  to  get  up  a  series  of  illustrated 
lectures,  admission  charges  to  which  will  de¬ 
fray  the  expense  of  acquiring  a  complete  out¬ 
fit.  Let  the  officers  of  the  church  come  to¬ 
gether  and  put  the  active  management  into 
the  hands  of  a  committee  which  shall  repre¬ 
sent  the  Session,  the  trustees,  the  Sunday- 
school,  the  Ladies’  Aid  Society,  the  young 
people’s  societies,  such  as  Christian  Endeav- 
orers.  Young  People’s  Union,  Boys’  Brigade, 
etc. 


HULBERT  BROS.  &  CO., 

26  WEST  23d  ST.,  NEW  YORK. 

HEAnQUABTKIlS  FOB 

Athletic  Goods,  Gun  Goods, 

Venetian  or  Bent  Iron  Works, 
Supplies.  Cutlerv,  Dog  Collars, 
Photographic  Supplies, 
Fishing  Tackle, 

Toys. 

Large,  Handsome  Catalogue, 

lllustrat  ne  Fully  All  Departments  Above, 

sent  free  fifty  miles  from  New  York.  For  distances 
further  away,  send  aSc.  for  catalogue  xml  fic.  lor 
postage. 


TMt 


GreatAmerican 


A 


Compan V 


UNION  SQUARE 

se  CAST  t4TH  CTRCKT  NEW  YCRK 


Let  this  committee  meet  and  decide  upon  a 
course  of  lectures,  perhaps  five  or  six  in  all, 
to  be  illustrated  by  views  from  the  new  lan¬ 
tern.  Several  of  these  lectures  come  already 
printed,  if  desired,  in  connection  with  sets  of 
views  illustrating  the  same.  It  would  be 
more  interesting,  however,  to  get  a  number  of 
volunteers,  including,  of  course,  the  pastor, 
to  give  special  lectures  after  selecting  the 
views  from  the  large  stocks  earned  by  the  New 
York  houses.  Catalogues  of  views,  covering 
many  thousands  of  subjects,  will  be  sent  by  us 
on  application;  also  price  lists  for  lanterns. 

An  interesting  course  of  five  lectures  can  be 
made  on  Paganism  and  Christianity,  divided 
as  follows:  Egypt,  India,  Greece,  Modern  Hea¬ 
thenism,  Christianity. 

As  a  fine  instrument,  suitable  for  ordinary 
church  purposes,  with  150  views,  would  cost 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $135  to  $175,  the  tick¬ 
ets  for  the  course  of  lectures  should  be  put, 
say,  at  $1  each,  or  twenty-five  cents  for  single 
admission,  with  perhaps  a  half  rate  for  boys 
and  girls. 

These  tickets  should  now  be  put  into  the 
hands  of  energetic,  loyal  young  people  and 
others,  and  a  canvass  made  of  the  church 
membership  and  their  friends.  It  will  not  be 
difficult,  if  such  a  canvass  is  properly  made, 
to  sell  enough  tickets  to  pay  for  the  apparatus. 
Tickets  of  admission  and  other  printed  matter 
can  be  had  with  the  lantern  for  a  small  addi¬ 
tional  expense,  as  all  this  is  provided  by  the 
manufacturers. 

The  higher  pi  iced  lanterns  require  skillful 
management,  but  the  simpler  ones,  which  give 
very  satisfactory  results  in  rooms  of  moderate 
size,  are  easily  handled.  Some  one  of  a 
mechanical  habit  of  mind  should  be  found 
who  will  volunteer  to  manipuUte  the  instru¬ 
ment  and  see  that  it  is  properly  cared  for.  If 
there  is  any  local  photographer  interested  in 
the  church,  or  any  one  at  all  accustomed  to 
manipulating  scientific  apparatus,  he  would  be 
a  suitable  person. 

Once  acquired,  the  apparatus  can  be  put  to 
a  vast  variety  of  entertaining  and  useful  pur¬ 
poses.  Weekly  lectures  to  working-men  can 
be  given  that  would  largely  promote  the  work 
of  the  church  among  the  outside  masses.  Its 
use  would  very  greatly  increase  the  interest 
in  young  people’s  meetings  of  all  sorts.  It  is 
exceedingly  useful,  if  rightly  used,  in  Sunday- 
school  work,  teachers’  meetings,  Bible  class, 
and  general  audiences.  Some  of  the  leading 
clergymen  in  our  Church  are  also  making 
liberal  use  of  this  apparatus  in  connection 
with  missionary  meetings,  prayer  meetings, 
and  even  the  regular  evening  church  service. 
t  Views  can  be  procured  at  ^5  a  hundred,  and 
if  the  selections  are  carefully  made,  two 
hundred  views  w’ould  supply  entertainment  for 
a  whole  winter.  Of  course  if  the  apparatus 
and  views  are  in  the  possession  of  a  church, 
lectures  can  be  given  that  may  make  the  ser¬ 
vice  a  source  of  revenue,  if  desired. 

This  line  of  work  is  not  simply  a  theoiy,  but 
has  been  carried  out  with  the  most  signal 
success  by  some  of  the  most  intelligent  and 
spiritual  of  our  churches.  A  large  number  of 
testimonies  from  pastors  and  others  as  to  its 
practical  value  and  feasibility  will  be  sent,  if 
desired.  Address,  The  Evangelist, 

Sfi  Union  Square,  New  Yprk  City,  ^ 

InforipAtion  Bureau. 


HIGH  GRADE  STATIONERY 
IMPORTED  NOVELTIES 
LEATHER  GOODS 


That  Delicious 
Flavor, 


which  you  relish  so  much  in 


the  Soups  served  at  the  best 

W  Cafes,  can  be  secured  at  home, 

Lj  by  using 


.’ed  at  the  best  W 

secured  at  home,  UX 


It  gives  to  Soups  a  zest  and 
flavor  attainable  in  no  other  way. 


It  is  a  concentrated 


Soup 


ju  “Stock,”  pure,  palatable  and 


economical.  A  two  ounce  jar 
sells  for  forty  cents  and  contains 
enough  Extract  to  make  40  plates 
of  Soup. 


Send  for  our  little  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles” — mailed  Ire*? 


CORRECT  STTIES 

WEDDING  INVITATIONS 

AND 

ANNOUNCEMENTS 


December  18,  1894. 


THE  EVANGELIST. 


America’s  Standard  Line. 

There  is  something  about  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  system  which  recommends  it  pecu¬ 
liarly  to  the  travelling  public.  The  swiftness 
of  its  time  table  and  the  uniformity  with 
which  the  schedules  are  maintained,  the 
safety  of  the  passengets  and  their  perfect  com¬ 
fort  in  the  luxurious  roiling  stock  of  the 
company,  the  courtesy  which  marks  the  ser 
vice,  the  perfection  of  the  stations— all  these 
and  many  other  features  that  go  with  leader¬ 
ship  make  the  Pennsylvania  system  the  stand¬ 
ard  and  the  favorite  among  the  great  trunk 
lines  of  the  country. 

Just  at  this  time  of  the  year,  when  the 
heavy  winter  travel  is  setting  southward,  the 
superior  facilities  of  the  Pennsylvania  system 
are  much  appreciated  and  largely  patronized. 
The  through  service  to  Washington  has  always 
been  one  of  the  boasts  of  American  travelling. 
The  limited  trains,  which  speed  between  the 
commercial  and  political  capitals  of  the  coun 
try,  carry  the  very  cream  of  the  American 
community,  and  do  so  with  absolute  satisfac 
tion.  Over  the  perfect  road  bed  of  this  com¬ 
pany  and  behind  their  powerful  engines  the 
traveller  is  drawn  a  mile  a  minute  so  smoothly 
and  quietly  that  he  seems  to  be  in  bis  own 
parlor,  and  he  reaches  his  journey’s  end 
refreshed  and  not  fatigued  by  the  trip. 


WINTER  TOURS. 

MEXICO  CITY  IN  FIVE  DAYS. 

The  Mexican  International  Railroad  has  just 
established  a  new  Sleeping  Car  Service,  run¬ 
ning  an  elegant  Pullman  Buffet  Sleeping  Car 
from  San  Antonio  through  to  the  City  of  Mex¬ 
ico,  daily,  connecting  with  all  Eastern  roads 
at  San  Antonio.  All  agents  of  the  Sunset 
Route  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  sell 
through  tickets  to  the  City  of  Mexico,  or  side 
trip  tickets  (to  passengers  holding  California 
excursion  tickets).  Also  tickets  to  all  points 
in  Texas,  New  and  Old  Mexico,  Arizona, 
Japan,  China  and  Australia.  Don’t  forget 
the  “Sunset  Limited”  new  fast  Dining  Car 
Train  to  California,  four  days  from  New  York 
For  free  illustrated  pamphlets  and  time  tables 
apply  at  348  Broadway  or  No.  1  Battery  place 
(Washington  Building),  New  York. 


A  NICKEL  PLATED  ROAD. 

Are  the  and  engines  all  nickel  plated?  is  asked 
lime  an  .  again  by  panics  conttmpiating  a  inp  Westovei 
inis  now  taiuous  ana  popular  route.  It  not,  where  did  it 
got  Its  name  of  NIckei  Haie?  Thai  is  the  question! 
vVuere  dm  it  get  its  name?  It  has  Justly  earned  its  grt  ai 
popularity  by  reason  of  its  smooth  roadbed,  elegant 
eqiiipm-  ht.  superb  dining  cars,  fast  time,  and,  above  all, 
by  its  giviug  to  ihe  punlic  the  lovtest  rales  of  any  first 
cia-8  line  betweeu  the  Ea-‘t  and  vVest.  Popular  low  rait 
excuisions  are  oi  frequent  Ov  currence.  and  every  atien 
lion  is  Shu  a  n  its  p  iious  tor  their  comiort  and  pleasute. 
Through  palace  sleeping  cars  are  ruu  lietweeu  Boston. 
New  k  ork  and  C  hicago  over  the  Fitchburg,  West  Shore 
and  Nicsel  Plate  roaus.  Ail  iolormatiou  as  to  low  rates, 
through  sleeptug  cars,  &c  ,  mav  be  obtained  of  luur  near¬ 
est  tic«et  agent,  or  by  addressing  F.  J.  MOORK,  General 
Agent  Nickel  Plate  Road,  23  hzchange  street,  Buffalo, 
N.  V, 


THE  JACKSON  SANATORIUM 

AT  DANSVILLE,  NEW  YORK. 

For  thirty-five  years  the  leading  Health  Institution  in  America,  is  under  the  personal  care  of  regularly 
educated  and  experienced  physicians,  and  is  distinctive  in  its  conduct  and  character. 

Location  in  hill-side  park,  overlooking  charming  (Jenesee  Valley  region.  Pure  Spring  Water  from 
rocky  heights  nearly  identical  with  the  noted  springs  of  Contrex4ville,  France.  Clear,  dry  atmosphere. 
Thorough  drainage  and  sewerage.  Delightful  walks  and  drives. 

Elegant  ^rc-proqf  Main  Building  and  twelve  Cottages.  All  forms  of  Baths,  including  Fresh  W’ater, 
Sea  Salt  and  Sulphur,  Turkish.  Russian  and  Moliere  Thermo-Electric.  Massage,  Swedi.sh  Movements, 
Inunction,  Electricity. 

Instruction  in  Hygiene  and  Physical  Culture.  Especial  provLsion  for  quiet  and  rest,  also  for  recreation, 
amusement  and  regular  out-door  life. 

Superior  Cu  isine  under  supert'ision  of  Mrs.  Emma  P.  Ewing  of  Chautauqua  Cooking  School. 

Electric  Bells,  Electric  Lights,  Safety  Elevator,  Open  Fires,  Library,  Daily  Papers,  and  every  appli¬ 
ance  for  comfort,  health  and  good  cheer. 

On  line  Del.,  Ijack.  and  Western  R.R.,  from  New  York  or  Buffalo  without  change. 

For  illustrated  pamphlet  and  other  information,  address 

J.  ARTHUR  JACKSON,  Secretary. 

IDOtel  HraQOn,  atlanta,  (Scorgia..^— 


Magic  Lanterns. 

Oil,  Lime,  and  Electric  Light. 
Send  for  catHlogae.  J.  B.  Coll 
A  Co.,  16  Beekman  Street,  Nea 
York:  IKU  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago; 
114U  Market  gt.,  iton  FranrUco 


DO  you  WISH  to  Mil,  or  WANTa  BARGAIN? 


MAGIC 


1 1 V.  1 1 3  .  KlVf  1 . 1 1 3 1 lY  if 


HAR  BACH  &C0.809FilbwtSt  Phila.  Pa 


’^TTnJIWii 


the  evangelist 


llecembef  l3, 


Walter’s  Sanitarium 

Walter’s  Park,  Wernersville,  Pa. 


f  SAVED  IN  PREMIUMS.  \ 

The  total  cost,  for  the  past  13  years,  fcr 
$U)fOOO  insurance  in  the  MVTVAL  I{E- 
SERVE  FUND  LIFE  ASSOC! ATIOX 
amounts  to  less  than  Old  System  Companies 
charge  for  $4:f,’iOO  at  ordinary  life  rates — the 
saving,  in  premiums,  being  equal  to  a  rash 
tlivifiend  of  uenrln  HO  pet-  cent.  The 
total  saving  already  ejrcefflt*  Thirttj-flee 
JUHlion  Dotfnra, 


MILLION  DOLLARS 


The  Mutu^  Reserve,  by  reducing  the  rates 

to  harmonize  with  the  payments  to  widows 
and  orphans,  has  already  saved  its  policy¬ 
holders  more  than  Thirty-five  Million  Dollars 
in  Premiums. 

Mutual  Reserve  Fund  Life  Association. 

Xo.  of  Policies*  in  Porce  over  ....  85,000 

Reserve  Emergency  Eunci  exceeds*  .  .  $3,790,750 

Oenth  Claims  Paid  over .  20,500,000 

Insurance  in  Eorce  exceeds  ....  280,000,000 


The  most  delUbtfullr  located  of  all  Sanltariams,  Unsurpa^aed  as  a  Winter 
Resort.  Hte*m  heat,  open  KTitea,  Sun  Parlor.  Elasiest  of  access.  Only  2^  hours 
from  Philadelphia;  20  minutes  from  Readinit,  Pa.  Views  “equal  to  unythiuK  in 
Europe  nr  America."  Mountain  Air  “equal  to  Colorado,  without  its  dust.”  De- 
ilthtful  t  limate;  finest  water.  Buildings  of  granite  ruck,  900  feet  front,  substantialiy 
fire-proof.  Extensire  system  of  hay  windi)W8;  hydraul'c  elevator;  electiic  bells;  ez- 
lensivq  natnr.l  park  (400  acres).  Physicians  of  30  years’  experience  with  sanitary 
methods.  Extei'sive  range  of  appliances.  Baths  of  varied  kinds -electric,  galvanic, 
etc.  Electricity;  galvanism.  The  Movement  Cnre :  appliances  operated  by  steam- 
extensive  atd  valuable  system.  MASSAGE:  We  were  the  first  to  introduce  this 
justly  popular  treatment  twenty  years  ago.  We  teach  the  art.  Prices  the  very  low¬ 
est  for  good  accommodations.  %\2  to  t25  per  week.  Send  for  illustrated  ca’alogue. 
Address 


Full  information  fu  nished  at  the  HOME  OFFICE,  or  by  any  of  the  General  Agents. 


HOME  OFFICE:  Cor.  Broadway  &  Duane  St.,  New  York 

E.  B.  HARPER,  President. 

KtilaU*  Agintt  Wanted  In  every  Town,  City  an  I  State. 


Walter’s  Sanitarium,  Walter’s  Park,  Pa, 


A  Mecca  for  all  who  are  heavily  laden  with  ‘"the  fUs  that  flesh  is  heir  to. 


A  Midwinter  Healtb-Rest-Recovery  Homt 


San  'ria  Springs,  New  York,  has  the  Phenomenal  Wonder  of  the  world  tc-day  ii 
Salpbo- Phosphate  Sp.-ing.  The  Moet  Healing  Wate.-.  and  gives  the  Greatest  Bsthf 
•a  earth.  “Nature's  Favored  Spot”  for  Enfeebled  Women. 


SANITARIA  SPRINGS’  PRIVATE  HOSPITAL. 


Sanitarium  and  Hydro-Therapium. 


Near  Binghampton,  N.  Y.  6  Hours  from  N,  Y.  City. 

Eleven  .Mineral  Springs,  including  the  Unique  Sulpho-Phosphate,  marvel 
lous  for  curative  powers;  Blue  Litbia,  Red  Iron,  Black  Magnetic,  etc. 

Every  accommodation  for  patients  and  visitors.  Guests  are  not  exposed  ti 
the  cold  air  in  going  to  and  coming  from  the  baths  as  they  are  connected  w  itl 
the  Sanittirinm.  Electric  bells  and  conveniences,  passenger  elevators,  etc.,  oi 
most  approved  systems.  Perfect  plumbing.  Excellent  gymna'ium.  f>oo< 
table.  Personal  attention  by  Dr.  Kilmer. 


For  terms  at  the  Sanitarium,  and  further  particulars 
Address,  S.  ANDRAL  KILMER,  M.D., 

Sanitaria  Springs,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 

or,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 


The  Health  Food  Company 


maLces  ttie  best  OATMEAL  in  tbe 
world,  and  sends  out  tons  and 
tons  of  it. 

Wheatenay  liowever,  is  tbe 
perfect  Food. 


The  Most  Nourishing. 
The  Easiest  Digested. 
The  Most  Palatable. 
The  Quickest  Cooked. 


All  Grocers  •  • 

•  •  •  •  Sell  It- 

Free  Pamphlets  Freely 
Ha  led  to  all  Applicants. 

^Health  Food  Co.’s 

Offices  Everywhere. 


^  \o  . 

Head  Office:  6i  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York. 


New  England  Office:  199  Tremont  St  ,  Boston. 
Philadelphia  Office:  63a  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 
Western  Office:  1601  Wabash  Avenue,  Chicago. 

631'  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J, 


